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Arr. I—THE CULTURE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS! 


Tue subject upon which I am to speak is either one of the 
dullest or one of the most interesting in all the world. That 
depends upon the point of view of the listener and upon the 
speaker’s own interest in what he has to say, for, as everybody 
knows, the talk about morals which may be designated as moraliz- 
ing is prosaic and platitudinous to the last degree. This fact of 


common knowledge sometimes obscures our appreciation of another 
fact, namely, that there is no set of questions about which men 
today speak with greater warmth than questions of right and 
wrong. In the social circle, at the club, in our public journals, 
to say nothing of courts of justice and schools and churches, the 
thoughts and emotions of men are most deeply stirred when dis- 
eussion reaches some vital question of wrong and righteousness. 
There is strong meat in questions such as these. They are daily 
food for men and women of force and character and influence. 
An ancient writer told of the blessedness of the man whose delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and added that “in his law doth he 
meditate day and night.” A fine picture is this of the man who 
draws his strength from familiar converse with high and moral 
themes. “My son,” another wise man said, “if thou 

incline thine ear unto wisdom . . . then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, . . . then shalt thou understand 


1 An address delivered at Vanderbilt University, June 15, 1909, by Dr. Elmer Elisworth 
Brown, United States Commissioner of Education. 
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righteousness, and judgment, and equity.” So, even at the risk 
of missing my aim and being platitudinous and moralizing, after 
all, I purpose speaking directly to the subject of morals to-night, 
to this most inviting subject of private and public righteousness, 
The theme is peculiarly inviting when one is face to face with g 
class of university students, for the finest personal gains from a 
university course are found in the heightening of one’s ability to 
deal with the highest questions of all, which in large measure 
must always be questions of the ethical realm; and a university 
graduate, always a public beneficiary and, therefore, a debtor to 
his community and state and nation, is expected to render public 
service in the furtherance of public morality. The very bigness 
of the theme, however, renders it obviously impossible to discuss 
it in this hour in any systematic or comprehensive way. I am 
sure you would be appalled and wearied from the beginning if 
the speaker were to attempt such a task. He is the more free, 
accordingly, to exercise a certain caprice. He may select a few 
topics here and there, merely because he would like to say some- 
thing about them, and when he is through with these he may make 
an end. With all deference, then, to those heroic listeners who 
would prefer a discussion some hours in length, with logical heads 
and subheads and a rhetorical beginning and end, I beg you to let 
me follow this simpler and less exacting way. 

In the first place, then, let us think of the moral life as a 
process of growing better. In this view we may, in fact, be not 
far away from the essential character of all true morality. A tree 
that does not grow does not live, and a stationary goodness is 
hardly a possibility. We may go a step further, and say that 
no man can be good except by being better than he is by nature. 
But this putting of the case amounts to pretty much the same 
thing as the other, for any sort of excellence once achieved soon 
becomes habit and second nature, and the only way one can then 
continue to be good is to go on outgrowing the virtue which he 
has already accomplished. Among the most hopeless characters 
in human society is a good man who does not change, whose 
virtues are wrought out to a finish, like the features of a marble 
statue; a man who nevermore will strive and sweat and resist 
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temptation even unto blood. We may say the same of com- 
munities. A highly moral and irreproachable society may be, 
after all, immoral in its stationary complacency. There is better 
hope for genuine righteousness in a changing order which is striv- 
ing after improvement. It may run great risk of moral loss for 
the sake of the greater moral gain. There is hope for such a com- 
munity in that its virtues are not to be kept under glass, but, 
rather, to be worked out, and lived through, and then discarded 
for something better. Then there are two sides of morality which 
we should consider : the side of wisdom and the side of companion- 
ship. One half of genuine morality is ideas. This fact is not to 
be forgotten, particularly when we are under the stress of intense 
convictions or of emotional appeals from without. One good half 
of all morality is wisdom, and therefore it is the duty of every 
man to be wise. I have just been reading over again the Imperial 
Reseript on education which is the basis of moral instruction in 
the schools of Japan, and I am struck by the fact that among the 
standards of virtue which it sets up, along with the exhortation 
to “be filial to your parents, affectionate to your brothers and 
sisters,” and “bear yourselves in modesty and moderation,” is 
this further exhortation: to “pursue learning and cultivate arts, 
and thereby develop intellectual faculties and perfect moral 
powers.” In many ways our American standards are different, 
and must be different, from those of the Japanese, but we need 
no less than they to inculcate as a moral duty the obligation to 
follow after knowledge. Our righteousness will be a low and 
unstable value, it will fail us in our time of need, unless it be 
grounded in our most coherent thought as well as in our impulses 
and our sentiments. There are two ways in which the strain 
comes at its worst in our moral life. One is the sudden and unex- 
pected test, the perplexity or temptation which arises without 
warning and must be met on the instant. The other is the long- 
continued stress of untoward circumstance which wearies out the 
patience and brings an emotional tension to its highest pitch. In 
both of these cases the steadying power of thought is most sorely 
needed. In both of them our thinking in the time of need must 
be largely determined by the thinking we may have done before 
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the need arose. We cannot school ourselves to right thinking jp 
the very hour of emergency ; the schooling must have gone before, 
The emergency is the test, the final examination, that tries jts 
quality. From this point of view the deliberate training of our 
schools and colleges comes to a higher dignity. It is all the time 
preparing for some far-off emergency; and for the exercise of 
judgment in some crisis when passion claims absolute control. 

I have had other occasion to make note of the close connee- 
tion between the judicial spirit and the scientific spirit. To 
cultivate the scientific spirit in the schools is to prepare for the 
exercise of the judicial spirit in the affairs of life. In both we 
have an example of the value of impersonality. There is an 
aspect of human life in which we must shake ourselves free from 
personal considerations and look upon things objectively and im- 
partially. We shall never get the highest good out of personality 
until we have given fair play to this impersonality. The judge 
on the bench and the scientist in the laboratory are not to be 
swerved by immediate personal preferences. They are seeking 
the truth which shall stand the test of all time and circumstance, 
and which shall, therefore, serve the personal needs of the world 
and not the personal whims of the passing hour. So our educa- 
tion, which shakes us free for the time from a thousand little 
desires, partialities, and preferences, from prejudice and partisan- 
ship, is building up within us that judicial spirit for which we 
shall find sore need when we meet the instant issues of life. But 
if such wisdom makes one half of our moral life, it is personality 
that makes the other half, the warmer and more exhilarating 
half. It is a part of man’s duty to be wise; it is also a part of his 
duty to be companionable. One of the brightest of our bright 
men has said, “Be good and you will be lonesome.” It would not 
be so bright, but rather more true, to say, “If you don’t get over 
being lonesome, you can’t be more than half good.” Our ideal of 
public and private virtue is not the ideal of the isolated moralist 
who would simply instruct his fellows and make of the com- 
munity his personally directed kindergarten. It is, rather, the 
ideal of the man who joins warm hands with his fellow men to go 
forward with them in a common cause. It is not easy at this 
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point to say exactly the right thing and neither more nor less. 
How shall a man keep step with his fellows and yet lead them to 
better things? How shall he lead them unless he be a part of 
their life, a partisan with them, a sectarian with them, a partner 
of their loves and hates, whose aspirations are their own? It 
_ seems an insoluble problem, and yet it is the problem that the 
mora! leaders of our race have solved. Macaulay said of Peter 
the Great that he civilized his people and was himself a barbarian. 
A moral leader of to-day will lead his people without leaving his 
place in their ranks. There are some who will tell you that you 
cannot lead others in the way of improvement if you are too much 
better than they, that you must have some of their vices if you 
would lead them into virtue. And this doctrine easily runs to 
the extreme in which the would-be leader cannot be distinguished 
by any loftiness of his ideals from those whom he would lead, 
and it is but a step beyond where the leader falls below the level 
of his followers and becomes, indeed, a hindrance to their prog- 
ress. It is hard enough to decide in any particular case, and it 
is the particular cases that count. I do not think that any man 
ever finds it necessary to be less moral in order that he may help 
his fellow men to be more moral; but the truth that there is in 
this compromising view is the truth that his companionship makes 
up a large part of a man’s moral life. Under ordinary social 
conditions an austere separatist not only forfeits the greater part 
of his influence through his separatism ; he forfeits thereby a great 
part of his own moral life, not only in the lower moralities but in 
the higher moralities as well. The company that a man keeps is 
and must always be a great part of himself. 

What I have said thus far comes to this, that the moral life 
is found at its best only where there is found a well-balanced 
growth in righteousness. Now, there is another way of looking 
at the rounding out and balancing of the moral character concern- 
ing which something may be said. Taking account once more of 
both the individual and the community, what shall we say of the 
cultivation of special virtues? what of the prosecution of special 
reforms? A man makes it his particular business to rise early 
in the morning, to be benevolent, to wage war on gambling or 
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profanity. A woman undertakes to tell the literal truth in al] 
her social intercourse. A community organizes a campaign 
against drunkenness or municipal corruption. It is obvious 
enough that the special undertaking distorts the perspective of 
our moral world. The campaigner in the one cause not only 
makes himself a thorn and a weariness to those who are not 
enlisted in the same campaign, he inevitably exaggerates that 
aspect of righteousness to which his attention is devoted, and so 
far forth he renders it more difficult for the world to understand 
the main significance and worth of righteousness. He glorifies 
reform and thereby discounts something better than reform—the 
practice of building right, from the ground up, on the lines of 
a well-wrought plan. Frequently he lays his emphasis upon some 
negation, and so gives greater currency to that word of universal 
paralysis, Don’t. What shall we say to things like these ? 

The first thing to be said, in order that there may be no 
mistake, is that, in the world we live in, the special reform is 
inevitable and indispensable. With all of its drawbacks it is 
still a main reliance of humanity for any moral awakening. 
Human nature is not big enough to do all things at once. It must 
ever and again become absorbed in the partial task or else spread 
itself out over a world of possibilities in thin, reflective, even- 
balanced inefficiency. Better than this, a thousand times better, 
are those nodes of concentrated activity where practical men see 
the urgent need of their time and fight their fight with the enemy 
as they find him. But when so much has been said we may 
return to the undoubted evils that attend any reform campaign, 
whether it be a campaign in the spirit of a man or in society at 
large, and may see if anything can be done about them. Those 
evils, in a word, are the evils that go with favorite virtues. No 
man can devote his best energies to a selected and preferred virtuc 
without danger to his moral life. The favorite virtue brings with 
it a favorite vice or a whole company of favorite vices. One of 
these is likely to be the vice of intolerance. Another is that 
peculiar form of vice in which the exaggerated virtue is made a 
substitute for other virtues starved and neglected, the one great 
good covering a multitude of sins in a way which Scripture pre- 
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cedent would not warrant. The members of a band of thieves 
pride themselves upon their loyalty to the gang. The highway- 
man who robs the rich gives generously to the poor. A body of 
young men who uphold the highest standard of truth and honesty 
show an easy conscience as regards drink and gambling and the 
social evil. Even women of the purest virtue, as the word “virtue” 
is commonly used, are sometimes sadly lacking in the sense of 
fair play, as men of honor understand fair play, and fail to realize 
that uncharitable words are another form of vice. Favorite vices 
go with favorite virtues. This fact should not deter us from ecul- 
tivating chosen virtues when occasion may demand. But it should 
put us doubly on our guard. Let us have, if need be, the campaign 
against a conspicuous wrong, but let it be recognized as an emer- 
gency measure, Our main business is right living all round and 
all through, The great reform has its necessary work to do, but 
as soon as possible that work is to be finished. It is to be laid 
aside in order that the regenerated individual or community may 
enter upon the normal course of general growth. That normal 
course is the course in which wisdom joins with tolerant fellow- 
ship, holding men up to the ideal of everlasting improvement. 
It is here that we are chiefly concerned with the culture of right- 
eousness—in maintaining and confirming the general conception 
of life which looks to incessant moral betterment. Here is a sub- 
ject for the daily meditation of wise men and women, for the 
training of children in the schools, for consideration in every pro- 
fession, institution and society. Let us think often upon these 
things and let us seek after the better ways. 

But many of you, I am sure, have felt a lack in this discus- 
sion hitherto. It has had reference to virtues and vices, as if 
these, in aggregation, made up our moral being. You have felt 
that righteousness cannot be achieved by adding one pagan excel- 
lence to another, that we must have regard to faith and hope, to 
some vitalizing spirit which shall bring to every man a strength be- 
yond the strength of any man. You look, in other words, for some 
recognition of the religious side of morals, with the conviction that 
the thing omitted is the really essential thing. This view appeals 
to me so strongly, and accords so nearly with my own thought, that 
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I should be altogether unwilling to let the occasion pass without 
some mention of this aspect of my subject, though the difficulties 
of this part of the discussion are obvious and plentiful. 

Any attempt at the cultivation of righteousness merely by 
the cultivation of enumerated virtues can give us only an ineo- 
herent and machine-made morality. The moral life, to reach its 
highest efficiency, must hold with the largest wisdom and the 
highest fellowship to which the moral agent can attain—that is, 
with his religion, or what serves him as a religion. Only so can it 
come to its proper coherence and vitality. How much of vitality 
and coherence religion may supply will appear from a mere pass- 
ing glance at some of the conceptions of Christianity. We speak 
of righteousness. In the words, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” all human excellence 
is thrown into such comparison that it looks black, as a candle 
flame against the brightness of the sun. “As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me.” “I am crucified with Christ; neverthe- 
less I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me.” “The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
forever.” They for whom such sayings as these have reality have 
found in their religion new measures and new motives of the 
moral life. While the worth of their individual deeds suffers 
the deepest disparagement, the value of their human souls is raised 
to such a height that it can only be calculated in terms of the death 
of the Son of God. Hope reaches no less a pitch of confidence 
than that this mortal life shall share in the life of God himself, 
and all perspectives of this earthly existence are readjusted to the 
view from the gates of heaven. The uplift of such conceptions, 
when they are fairly apprehended and appropriated, is simply 
inconceivable. Their dynamic possibilities are past all computa- 
tion. In a world in which such ideas are at work as positive con- 
victions in the hearts of men we cannot doubt that the greatest 
moral elevation will be attained in the lives which acknowledge 
the supremacy of those ideas. Yet the very loftiness of these con- 
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ceptions forbids that any one human mind should actually take 
in their full significance. To assimilate them in their entirety 
is the work of the human race in the ages upon ages. One age, 
one society, one individual may interpret them in part. Even 
that is a great glory; but the partiality of the interpretations can- 
not be overlooked when we are dealing with the moral interests 
of present-day society. The man, the church, the people, who 
approach the moral life by the starry way—which is also the 
coudy way—of the religious life cannot escape the same need 
that all others are under—the need of cultivation of the moral 
sentiments, the need of daily betterment as regards moral insight 
and the practice of righteousness. A man’s religion may indeed 
become for him a preferred virtue with its attendant vices. I 
was told, once on a time, of an influential man of business who 
gave largely to the support of the church and became deeply inter- 
ested in its activities. A friend suggested that he should join its 
membership in his home community. He asked to see the list 
of those belonging. This list he ran through quickly and threw 
it down in disgust. “Do you think I will go in with such an 
expurgated set”—he did not say expurgated; the word merely 
represents what I have done with his speech—“Do you think I 
will go in with such a set of deadbeats? They don’t pay their 
debts.” Now, assuming that this remark, apart from its pro- 
fanity, was justified in the situation to which it was applied, what 
was its significance? I think it showed that the man of affairs 
made a favorite virtue of paying one’s debts and let it excuse his 
measure of irreligion, while the church members to whom he 
referred made their religion a favorite virtue and let it excuse 
their measure of laxness as regards their business obligations. 
Perhaps a more common case may be found in the devoted 
adherent of some form of religion whose special indulgence is in 
the vice of self-complacency, of self-righteousness. It was this 
that called forth the sharp rebukes of our Master in his meetings 
with the scribes and Pharisees. It would be hard to estimate 
the injury which this failing has done to morals and to religion 
in all the ages. Clear thought, again and again, has lost its right- 
ful influence among men because joined with this uncompanion- 
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able vice—this enemy of all goodly fellowship—intolerance toward 
those who follow other ways. And there are other ways which 
may be Christian, profoundly so, while not bearing conspicuously 
the name of Christ. The two poles of Christianity may be found 
in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. Bach 
of these implies and involves the other. A theological age laid 
conscious emphasis on the doctrine of the Fatherhood. A humap- 
" jtarian age now lays its emphasis on Brotherhood, and is often 
hesitant and reticent as regards the language of Our Father, 
It may be that this reserve is not irreligion at all, but only the 
way in which this age can most surely approach the real expe. 
rience of religion. One who looks upon great social movements 
of our time, pregnant with human sympathy, with self-sacrifice, 
with the spirit of codperation, may wonder that they so seldom 
employ the familiar language of religion; but such an one ean- 
not fail to see that they make a direct and successful appeal to 
large bodies of our people, particularly of our immigrant people, 
to whom any theological teaching would seem but a speaking with 
tongues where ‘there is none to interpret. Yet it may be that 
these very movements are but taking another path to a truly 
religious, even a Christian, faith, The more familiar path, 
through a scriptural vocabulary and historic modes of thought, 
may be but one of many ways that lead unto the same desired 
end. And may it not be that this humanitarian spirit is abroad 
to-day, even among those who know not Christ and acknowledge 
no need of him, simply because Christianity is actually beginning 
to accomplish its proper work of transforming human society; 
that these moral attitudes, which at an earlier time could only 
be held in conscious acknowledgment of their origin, are coming 
at length to be as the native disposition and character of our 
better modern societies? If the agencies of social betterment are 
found to cast out devils though they follow not with the disciples, 
forbid them not ; “he that is not against us is for us.” 

But, on the other hand, it is not to be forgotten that the 
great work of the Church is that of offering to the age its direct 
and unequivocal declaration of the mind of Christ. And this 
work remains to the Church with all of its original dignity and 
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obligation. May I then go on from that which I have already 
said and set forth what the distinctive character of that work 
would seem to be from the point of view of this evening’s diseus- 
sion? Assuming that the most uplifting moral conceptions in 
all the world are those wrapped up in the Christian faith, and 
assuming, further, that these conceptions must come home to 
any people through some interpretation, as the music of the master 
must come home to the people through the voice of the singer or 
the performance of the player, it is, then, the work of the Church 
to interpret the living gospel to this age in such manner that the 
full strength of its moral power may be apprehended. In so 
far as this age can take in that power to make men better the 
Church is to find ways of revealing it in order that nothing may 
be lost. It must be put into language that the age can understand 
in order that no part of its influence may be lost. That is indeed 
a mighty task—perhaps as great as any the Church has yet under- 
taken; perhaps greater than that of any preceding age. And it 
is a task that belongs to the Church alone. The necessary separa- 
tion of religious instruction from our secular schools lays this 
great burden, with all of its weight and all of its honor, upon the 
Church alone. And, for my part, I do not believe the Church will 
fail to carry it safely and well, and even to larger issues than can 
at this time be foreseen. But in this very separation of functions 
another moral responsibility, great and high, is laid upon our 
secular education. I have spoken of the value of impersonality 
as it appears in one necessary stage of the making of human 
character—the impersonality of courts and of sciences, which 
are no respecters of persons. These things ultimately are not 
impersonal, for they help us to a purer and truer understanding 
of human relations. But they do this by first casting out human 
prejudice, passion and preference, casting out all hopes and fears, 
and leading men into the impartial recognition of objective 
reality. Now I think I shall not be misunderstood if I say that 
the teaching of morals apart from religious sanctions has a place 
in our scheme of life analogous to that of these impersonal dis- 
ciplines, It is not impersonal as regards human relations, but 
only as regards that unseen world with which religion is con- 
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cerned. ‘And here, I think, it is not ultimately irreligious, but 
only, for the time, non-religious. As such it has a part to per 
form, a part of great dignity and importance, in setting fort) 
those purely ethical conceptions, unmixed with any thought of 
supra-natural rewards and punishments, which even the ancient 
pagan world found to be strong meat for its noblest intellects, and 
which appear to non-Christian thinkers of this modern age to 
be the highest themes with which the mind of man can deal, | 
would not offer such teaching as sufficient for all human need ; 
men need a gospel and a Father in heaven as much in this 

as in any former age; but the study of ethical knowledge and the 
training in simple morality of life is not only of value to the 
individual actor and student, it is of value even to religion 
itself, as bringing its teachings before the impartial judgment of 
that simple sense of difference between right and wrong which the 
Creator has put into the spirit of man and has trained and devel- 
oped through the long course of his evolutionary history. The 
strongest appeal which religion can ever make is the appeal to 
this human sense of moral difference; and the cultivation of that 
sense is the noblest service which our general education has 
to render. It is a service to religion and law and common inter- 
course and to every other interest of our modern life. 

This is your Commencement, members of this graduating 
class. You commence to be bachelors of arts and various other 
things. You are coming out from this University into more direct 
participation in the world of affairs—affairs which reach their 
highest difficulty and highest significance in questions of right 
and wrong. The boys in a swimming pool, particularly on a chilly 
day, are wont to call to their fellows on the shore, “Come in; the 
water is fine!” And so we who left school life for active life a 
good many years ago now call to you, young men, “Come in; 
this Twentieth Century is fine!” Science and invention are mak- 
ing readjustments a daily necessity. Prosperity is making it 
harder every day to hold up to the old moral standards. There 
is great danger that with a better living we shall get a poorer life. 
People are crowding now where a generation ago they were few, 


yet we feel the need of sharing more fairly all good things of life 
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with all of our fellow men. Faiths are changing. Even while 
we bold them most tightly we find that they are gone, leaving only 
their clothes or their shadow behind, and we do not see clearly 
what is going to take their place. Come in! It is a world of 
genuine difficulties, in which it is worth while to live and take 
one’s part as it comes. Faith, hope, and love—they are with us 
yet; justice, truth, and the law of righteousness—they loom as 
large as ever. Though their forms are less sharply defined, yet 
none the less surely they dominate the scene. Liberty and law 
are wrestling with each other still. They clinch like deadly 
enemies and the sweat of their conflict now and again is red with 
human blood, yet they are lovers more true to each other 
than were even David and Jonathan, and their struggle is all for 
the good of mankind. Come, young men, and take your part. 
Be as wise as you can with the heads that have been given to you. 
Re as companionable as you can without becoming less wise. And 
do not doubt that the God of your fathers will help you as he 
helped your fathers before you, and that all that Heaven gave 
into their lives Heaven will give into your lives as well. And you, 
young women, though you be few in this institution, you will 
find many alumneze of American colleges awaiting you. And these 
American alumne have already acquitted themselves so well that 
larger work, larger responsibilities, larger joy of service are sure 
to be yours. Come, young graduates; enter upon a new course of 
study—the life-long study of righteousness ; which, as it is a study 
laid out for us by God when he laid the courses of all human af- 
fairs, shall through its various leadings lead us back to God. 
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Arr. II—PROFESSOR DENNEY’S IRENIC ATTEMpT 


If God has really done something in Christ on which the salvation of the 
world depends, and if he has made it known, then it is a Christian duty to be 
intolerant of everything which ignores, denies, or explains it away. (James 
Denney, in The Death of Christ.) 

I seer this article with hesitation, and with a personal feel- 
ing which amounts to actual distress. The hesitation is due largely 
to a conviction that it is usually unwise to find fault with g 
Christian scholar who is sincerely doing his best in a nervous and 
perilous situation. Always I remember Abraham Lincoln’s reply 
to his small and busy critics: ““. . . Gentlemen, suppose all the 
property you were worth was in gold, and you had put it on the 
back of Blondin to carry across the Niagara River on a rope, 
would you shake the cable?’ But in this instance my reluctance 
to criticise is overcome by a sense of responsibility which I am 
entirely unable to dismiss. 

In April, 1895, as I was about to sail from New York for 
Rotterdam, there was given to me a book. It was a rather small 
octavo, bound in red buckram, printed by Constable at the Edin- 
burgh University Press, and had this title: Studies in Theology. 
Lectures Delivered in Chicago Theological Seminary by the Rev. 
James Denney, D.D. In my theological experience I had come 
to a very lonely place, and I was turning my little telescope toward 
all the larger spaces in perpetual search for a modern theologian 
with a ray of light. I opened the book curiously, reading here, 
there, anywhere. Then I began with the first lecture and read 
connectively, quickly caught by the fascinating sweep of the 
thinker’s vital movement. Off the Grand Bank I finished the 
lecture on eschatology, with this conclusion filling my mind: 
“T have found the kind of a theologian I was looking for— 
Christian and modern. This man understands the New Testa- 
ment, and he also understands our age. He can speak to the 
modern man effectively, and yet he will never, either by intention 
or by accident, rationalize away the substance of the Christian 
religion. He is both alive and reliable.” From that happy hour 
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of diseovery I was increasingly a propagandist. In letter and 
jecture and conversation I said, in different ways and with various 
sorts of emphasis: “Our main hope is in James Denney. He has 
the right combination of scholarship and Christian experience and 
personal courage and sympathy with the peculiarity of the modern 
mind. He will yield where things are of no importance, but hold 
everything fast which is really essential. I urge you to read 
Denney.” It is a moderate estimate to say that, directly and 
indirectly, I have, in the last fourteen years, influenced six hun- 
dred preachers to read Professor Denney’s articles and books. 
Imagine, then, my surprise and distress when this profoundly 
loyal Christian scholar, the one biblical theologian upon whom 
I had seriously counted, found it necessary to make an irenic 
attempt (I so regard it) which concludes with a creedal statement. 
of such astounding inadequacy that it would, I believe, be satis- 
factory to any Ritschlian, even to one in the left wing, and would 
be as satisfactory to many out-and-out Unitarians. Indeed, some 
of the extreme humanitarians would hardly need to object. 

In the last two months I have examined, as far as I have 
the material at command, Professor Denney’s writings, my task 
amounting to six books and the several articles in the Bible dic- 
tionaries, including the exceedingly significant article on “Jesus 
Christ” published, January, 1909, in A Standard Bible Diction- 
ary. In this comprehensive examination I found two phases in 
the expression of theological opinion. The first phase ends with 
the widely known work on The Death of Christ, the most thor- 
oughly Christian fragment of biblical theology ever produced ; 
the second phase begins with The Atonement and the Modern 
Mind, a book published in November, 1903, and consisting of the 
Aberdeen Lectures, which already had appeared in The Expositor. 
In the first phase the theologian is thinking of the content, the 
real, everlasting content, of the Christian faith, trying to grasp it, 
and to express it positively and utterly. In the second phase he is 
thinking of this content and “the modern mind.” He wants a 
useful adjustment. He aims so to relate the message of the gospel 
to men as they are now as to secure for our Lord a glorious 
triumph. Never was he more sincere as a thinker, never was he 
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more courageous as a Christian believer, never was he less of ay 
“imitative scholar,” easily conjoined with a trend; and yet there 
is a pathetic change, a change of personal bearing. The simple 
prophet, with his clarity of vision and obliviousness toward make. 
shift, has turned into an irenie diplomatist with an immediate 
problem in Christian economics. The outcome, as we might 
expect, is a via media, the precise curse which always emasculates 
Christianity whenever the prophets perish and there come into 
power the consummate masters of spiritual negotiation. But 
right here I should say, and say it strongly, that Professor Denney 
has not, if I correctly measure his motive, become irenic by yield- 
ing to any outside pressure. He is not a servant of the Zeitgeist, 
His relation to biblical criticism, and to natural science, and to 
every intellectual tendency about him, is that of a normal and 
fearless Christian thinker. No; his irenic attempt has originated 
in his ambition to have our Lord gain quickly a complete victory 
over the modern world. It is Denney’s very loyalty to Christ, it 
is his very trust in Christ, it is his very Pauline passion for Christ, 
which has led him astray. In this article it is not feasible to 
show the entire evidence of Professor Denney’s change of bearing, 
for the evidence is intricately woven into many discussions. But, 
to appreciate the significance of the poverty of his irenic creed, 
we must clearly note one thing, namely, how he has ceased to 
value any effort to reach abiding metaphysical finality in grasping 
and defining and protecting Christian doctrine. In his first phase 
he was anti-Ritschlian; in his second phase he grants the main 
Ritschlian contention. This fundamental change shall be revealed 
by ample quotation. 


First PHASE 

The Christian religion, it has 
been said truly enough, is not a 
revealed metaphysic; still less is it 
a revealed natural science; never- 
theless, the Christian mind which 
would understand the truth which 
it possesses—which would not keep 
ita religious convictions in one com- 
partment of the intelligence, and all 
its other operations in others—must 
not be afraid of as much metaphys- 
ics as is implied in this general 


Seconp PHASE 


It may not be amiss, however, 
to remark that, while we accept this 
justification, we admit that it is 
idle to ask whether the Sonship of 
Jesus here spoken of is Messianic, 
or ethical, or metaphysical. We 
gain nothing by separating in 
thought what cannot be separated 
in reality. That Jesus was con- 
scious of a unique vocation in con- 
nection with God’s kingdom is true: 
in that sense he was the Messianic 
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yiew of the subject. . . . All 
that man knows—of God and of the 
world—must be capable of being 
constructed into one coherent in- 
tellectual whole. All that any one 
of us knows, as a Christian, or as a 
student of science, physical, histor- 
jeal, anthropological, archzological, 
must be capable of such a con- 
struction; and our doctrine of God, 
instead of being defiantly indiffer- 
ent here, must involve the principles 
on which this construction shall 
proceed. We deceive ourselves, and 
try to evade the difficulties of the 
task which is laid on us, when we 
deny the essential relation in which 
theology must stand to all the con- 
tents and problems of our mind and 
life. 

The world is all of a piece; man’s 
mind is all of a piece; and those 
easy and tempting solutions of our 
hardest problems, which either ar- 
range the world or the activities of 
the mind in compartments having 
no communication with each other, 
are simply to be rejected. ... 
There is nothing to which theolo- 
gians of the school of Ritschl have 
given greater attention [than to the 
Godhead of Christ]; nothing on 
which they express themselves with 
greater amplitude and fervor. But 
they make their very devotion a 
plea for refusing to be more than 
devout in the matter. Christ has, 
they say, for the Christian con- 
sciousness the religious value of 
God. Our highest thought of God 
is that which is revealed in him; 
our truest fellowship with God is 
that which is mediated through 
him; he not only speaks about God, 
but in him God himself comes to 
us. All this, of course, the Chris- 
tian will say; but it is not pos- 
sible for him to stop here. He can- 
not suppress the instinctive motion 
of the mind to seek an explanation 
of this extraordinary Person. He 
cannot say, in the long run: “No 
man knoweth the Son save the 
Father,” and it is idle for me to seek 
any other explanation than the 
purely religious one—He came from 

. We have no choice in the 
matter but to seek an explanation. 
We must, as rational beings, try 
to clear up to our own minds what 


Son of God, and the passage illus- 
trates his Messianic consciousness. 
But the relation to God which this 
involved was not “official”; even 
in his Messianic vocation his con- 
sciousness was filial; the God whose 
kingdom he was to inaugurate was 
his Father in a vital and ethical 
sense—One with whom he lived in 
perfect mutual understanding, who 
was loved and trusted by him with- 
out reserve, and to whom he could 
say in the most disconcerting situa- 
tions, “Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” The 
least serviceable, however, of all 
these distinctions is metaphysical. 
It means something when we say 
that Jesus was Messianic Son of 
God; we can put into the adjective 
all we know of his vocation in God’s 
kingdom. It means something when 
we say he was Son of God in the 
ethical sense; we can fill up the idea 
of Sonship with the love, trust, and 
obedience which belong to the filial 
life. But it does not mean anything 
which we can correspondingly de 
fine if we say he was Son in the 
metaphysical sense. It is only an- 
other way of saying with emphasis 
that he was Son, and of suggesting 
that there was something in his 
Sonship which goes beyond us... . 
The differences which we associate 
with the names “Arian” and “Ath- 
anasian” are differences which 
emerge in another region than that 
in which we confess our faith in 
Christ—in an ulterior region; and 
all such differences, where the 
Christian attitude to Christ is main- 
tained in the sense which we have 
already made clear, must be dealt 
with by other means than excom- 
munication. Arianism and Athan- 
asianism both give answers to a 
question which multitudes of gen- 
uine Christians never ask. Once 
it is asked, the mind must be 
allowed to find the answer to it 
freely. One may be convinced,. as 
the writer is, that the Arian answer 
is quite unreal, and as convinced 
that the Athanasian answer explains 
nothing. It is not on the answer at 
all that a man’s Christianity de- 
pends, but on something antecedent 
even to the question; and it is this 
antecedent something—the believ- 
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is necessarily involved in the exist- 
ence among men of a Person who 
has the religious value of God. 
Theologians who refuse to g0 
beyond this are invariably found 
to cover, under the guise of a reli- 
gious indifference to metaphysics, 
a positive disbelief of everything 
which gives Christ’s Godhead an 
objective character. They do not 
admit the supernatural birth, they 
do not admit the preéxistence taught 
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ing Christian attitude to Christ, ang 
the sense of Christ’s unique place ag 
determining all our relations to 
God—it is this, and not the mets. 
physics of Christ’s Person, which 
alone is entitled to a place in the 
creed. If we wait for unity in the 
church till all Christians accept the 
same Christology, we may as well 
give up the thought of unity at 
once’ (Jesus and the Gospel, pages 
246, 247, 354, 355). 


by Saint Paul; they do not admit 
the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Logos, at least as taught by 
Saint John; in short, though Jesus 
has for the Christian consciousness 
the religious value of God, he has 
for the scientific consciousness only 
the common real value of man 
(Studies in Theology, pages 2, 4, 13, 
and 14). 


There is a temptation so to analyze and relate this inceptive 
Ritschlianism as to lay bare the fact that it furnishes an insecure 
stopping place, fully as insecure as the frank agnosticism of 
Albrecht Ritschl himself; but it is more important to consider 
the book in which the irenic creed appears, a book which, within 
a year, has fairly won a place among the very greatest theological 
works of our generation. The full title of this book is: Jesus and 
the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ. The 
work is divided into four parts: Introduction; Book I, “Chris- 
tianity as it is exhibited in the New Testament”; Book IT, “The 
Historical Basis of the Christian Faith’; Conclusion. In the 
Introduction the author sets forth his task and expresses his own 
conception of the spirit in which the task is undertaken. 

There is no policy in what he has written, either in its manner or its 
substance. Nothing, so far as he is conscious, is set down for any other 
reason than that he believes it to be the truth, and nothing is to be dis- 
counted or allowed for as though he were mediating or negotiating between 
the progressive and the stationary elements in a Christian society, and 
would have said more or less if he had been free to speak without 
reserve. To the best of his knowledge he speaks without reserve, and 


has neither more nor less to say. This does not exclude the intention 
and the hope to say what may be of service to Christian faith and to the 


1 This antimetaphysical attitude is not held with absolute consistency. It is a new tend- 
ency, largely maintained, but with now and then a reversion (perhaps not fully intentional) 
to the old phase. Especially note pages 35 and 347. 
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Christian Church; all it excludes is the idea that Christian faith or the 
Christian Church can be served by anything else than simple truth. 


In Book I. there is raised, and convincingly answered in the 
affirmative, this question: “Is there such a thing as New Testa- 
ment Christianity, a spiritual phenomenon with a unity of its 
own, and is this unity constituted by the common attitude of all 
Christian souls to Christ?” In the extraordinary biblical work 
of answering this crucial question there are a few extremely weak 
places. Perhaps the weakest, on the whole, is the place, found in 
the discussion of “the Christianity of Paul,” where Professor 
Denney considers the preéxistence of our Lord. The passage is 
so significant in itself, and is also such a perfect sample of his 
second theological phase, that I have decided to quote it entirely: 


In several passages of Paul’s writings there is a conception of Christ 
which to most readers will seem akin to that which we have been dis- 
cussing, but which is in truth much more difficult to apprehend—the 
conception of him as preéxistent. The one difficulty which haunts theo- 
logical thinking everywhere, the difficulty or, rather, the impossibility 
of defining the relation of time to eternity, is peculiarly felt here. Is 
an eternal Person rightly or adequately thought of as a Person existing 
before all things, or is the idea of preéxistence an imperfect means of 
representing eternity in the form of time—an idea, therefore, which is 
bound to lead to inconsistencies and contradictions? When Paul speaks 
of the preéxistence of Christ is he carrying out in this inadequate form 
his own conviction, based on experience, that Christ is a Person in whom 
the eternal truth of God has come into the world, and who, therefore, 
belongs to God’s eternal being? Or is he simply applying to him the 
common Jewish belief that the Messiah existed with God before he 
appeared among men? It is not easy to say: even if we admit the inad- 
equacy of an idea like preéxistence to represent the eternal significance 
of Christ, and see no reason to doubt that current Jewish beliefs made 
this inadequate representation easier to the apostle, we must admit that 
in the most characteristic passages in which he uses it (2 Cor. 8. 9; 
Phil. 2. 5ff) it has been thoroughly Christianized. Judged by the Chris- 
tian knowledge of God’s revelation in Christ, the act by which the eternal 
Person, conceived as preéxistent, enters into the world of time is a 
characteristicaliy divine act. It is one in which the eternal truth of the 
divine nature—that God’s name is Redeemer from of old, and that he 
humbles himself to bear us, and our burdens (Isa. 63. 16; Psa. 68. 19)— 
is conspicuously revealed. In itself the idea of preéxistence is harder 
to understand and to appreciate than that of eternal reality and worth; 
but even those who find it, abstractly considered, least congenial must 
admit that in its Pauline applications it is in thorough harmony with the 
mind of Christ (Jesus and the Gospel, pages 36, 37). 
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According to Professor Denney, then (if I catch the meanj 
of his expression “the common Jewish belief thoroughly Chris. 
tianized”), it is “not easy to say” whether Saint Paul meant that 
our Lord had a personal existence before Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem, or merely meant that Jesus Christ was the incarnation 
of the truth that God is by nature eternally redemptive, and 0 
ever ready to humble himself in order that he may bear us and our 
burdens. Surely, between the two views there is an infinite dis. 
tance! In the one case there would be a preéxistent divine Persop 
who, by self-intention and in awful self-sacrifice, actually gave up 
his glorious estate to become man and save us; in the other case 
there would be a preéxistent divine Idea which, without self. 
intention and without any cost, was expressed in a man, or in a 
unique being created to be our redeemer. In short, the difference 
between the two views is the whole difference between a Saviour 
who is uncreated, a Saviour who is personally, and absolutely, 
and eternally God, and a Saviour who is only a creature having 
an impersonal deposit from God—and which of these two views 
Saint Paul had in mind it is, forsooth, “not easy to say”! In 
this connection we naturally recall the fact that in his third 
Chicago lecture Professor Denney sharply criticised that 
attempt to discredit the Pauline conception of our Lord’s pre 
existence which is based upon the assertion that it was a Jewish 
commonplace to believe that anything peculiarly valuable to God 
had preéxistence in a heavenly archetype. In the criticism, as 
published, we find this: “It overlooks the fact that, whereas pre 
existence with the Jews is merely a doubling of the thing which 
exists—a heavenly counterpart, which may be the model of, but is 
not otherwise related to, the earthly reality—with Paul, it is quite 
different ; the preéxistent One has a life and functions in that pre- 


existent state; he comes to exist among men, and he returns to 
his original glory.’ 


1 This opinion that ‘‘preéxistence with the Jews is merely a doubling of the thing which 
exists” is to be found in Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte—see Appendix I); but Dalman, referring 
to Harnack’s statement, says: “But this idea must be pronounced thoroughly un-Jewish, at 
all events un-Palestinian, although the mediwval Kabbala certainly harbors notions of this 
sort.” (See The Words of Jesus, p. 209. The English version is not a mere translation, but 
is practically a second edition of the work.) 


This question of our Lord’s preéxistence is of such extreme moment, and is so much in 
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In Book I it has been shown that there is a New Testament 
Christianity with a peculiar unity constituted by the common 
attitude of all Christians toward Jesus Christ, but this is not 
enough to show; there instantly arises the question, “Does Jesus, 
as he is revealed to us in history, justify this New Testament 
Christianity?” This question is answered in Book II. The long 
discussion begins with our Saviour’s resurrection ; and rightly so, 
because it was his resurrection which gave to our Lord his place in 
the life and faith of the disciples; it was his resurrection which 
made their common attitude possible. The discussion is more than 
worthy; in the entire range of Christian defense there is nothing 
more fair, searching, and comprehensive. Here is a passage which 
indicated the positive note which is struck again and again: 


The mention of the burial is important in this connection as defin- 
ing what is meant by the rising. We see from it that it would have 
conveyed no meaning to Paul or to any members of the original Chris- 
tian circle to say that it was the spirit of Christ which rose into new 





debate at the present time, that it may be useful to outline a course of reading. The sugges- 
tions are made with the busy preacher in mind: 

(1) Lightfoot’s Commentary on Philippians. Read not only the comments on the second 
chapter, but also the supplementary discussions of the synonyms 0p@?) and cyjua. Light- 
foot I regard as the greatest commentator on Paul’s epistles. (2) Denney’s Commentary on 
Second Corinthians. Read Section xx, on “‘The Grace of Liberality,”’ and Section xxiv, on “Godly 
Jealousy.” This commentary is a preacher's practical work, and belongs to Denney’s first 
theological phase. (3) Gifford’s The Incarnation. Made of several important articles which 
were published in The Expositor and Critical Review, 1896, 1897. (4) Gore’s The Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, the Bampton Lectures for 1891, but still the best book on the sub- 
ject. Especially consider Lecture V, on “‘God Revealed in Christ,”” and Lecture VI, on “Man 
Revealed in Christ.” (5) Nolloth’s The Person of Our Lord and Recent Thought, by an 
Oxford scholar; published in September, 1908; a book which should be read after reading 
Denney’s Jesus and the Gospel. (6) Ottley’s article on “The Incarnation” in Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II, page 458. His understanding of Saint Paul's teaching: “The 
passage [in Philippians] exhibits specially the original divine dignity, the unity, and the contin- 
vous action of the person who passed voluntarily from a state of heavenly bliss to a condition 
of creaturely servitude and suffering. This process Saint Paul speaks of as one of self- 
emptying (‘eavrdv éxévwoev, 5. 7); it was an action by which a being, possessing the attri- 
butes of Deity itself, took upon Himself conditions non-natural to Deity, while continuing in 
a real sense to be what he was before.” (7) Whitham's article on “Preéxistence” in A Dic- 
tionary of Christ and the Gospels, Vol. II, page 407. Core of his conclusion: ‘The remarka- 
ble passage, Phil. 2. 5-11, predicates deliberate will and choice of Christ Jesus, before his incar- 
nation.” Compare with article on “Incarnation,” Vol. I, page 796. (8) Drummond's The 
Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of Christ. Read Chapter VI, “Son of 
Man and Son of God.” Speaking of Saint Paul’s teaching, the author says: ‘‘He has stated 
his thought about the nature of Jesus and his relation to the Father repeatedly and in 
various ways. Paul maintained the existence of Christ prior to his advent into the world. 
Attempts to explain this away in terms of supposed Philonic or Jewish idealism all fail in 
view of the activities of will and deed which he ascribes to the preincarnate Christ.” If the 
related question of the virgin birth be taken up, read Orr’s recent work on the subject and 
Cooke’s The Incarnation and Recent Critici«n. 
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life, or that he rose again in the faith of his devoted followers, who 
could not bear the thought that for him death should end all. The rising 
is relative to the grave and the burial, and if we cannot speak of a bodily 
resurrection, we should not speak of resurrection at all (page 102). 


We reach now the nerve of the book, “the self-revelation of 
Jesus.” The question is this: “What place—in his own appre 
hension—did Jesus fill in the relations of men to God ?” To answer 
this question one hundred and eighty-five pages are used, which 
is something more than one half of the entire work. In securing 
his sources Professor Denney is, I would say, to be ranked as 
belonging to the middle ground. 

We shall confine ourselves to the Gospel of Mark, and to that second 
source, common to Matthew and Luke, which, in accordance with custom, 
will be cited as Q. The limits of Q, as soon as we go beyond the matter 
which is guaranteed as belonging to it by its occurrence both in Matthew 


and Luke, are quite uncertain, and therefore we shall confine our investi- 
gation to the passages which have this guarantee (page 176). 


The fourth Gospel is referred to in this manner: 


It cannot be questioned that the fourth Gospel is written in the 
language of the evangelist [as inspired by the Spirit of the risen Lord; 
see page 78] rather than in that of Jesus [while on earth]; but is there 
anything in its boldest assertions of the absolute significance of Jesus 
which transcends this thoroughly attested word in Matt. 10. 32? [“Every 
one therefore who shall confess me before men, him will I also confess 
before my Father which is in heaven.”] The writer is unable to see it 
(page 203). 


The thing which should be said concerning this discussion of the 
self-revelation of Jesus is that it is, beyond doubt, an exceedingly 
sincere and powerful appeal to the modern mind. Much is yielded 
(too much, I believe), but the main question is effectively 
answered. 

In the fourth part, or the “Conclusion,” of the book, we have 
Professor Denney’s conception of the present Christian situation, 
and his practical application of his biblical investigation to that 
confused situation. In this application the important thing is 
his irenic creed, or, as he terms it, “uniting confession of faith.” 
But before taking up this creed I must enter a word of protest 
against the way in which he uses the name of John Wesley to 
help toward a friendly reception of ereedal indifference to doe- 
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trine. After quoting from Wesley the widely bruited “think and 
let think” passage, Denney says: 

No one will suspect Wesley of indifference to the place Christ must 
have in Christian faith, but he was as clear as Zinzendorf that this place 


was one thing, and that the theological explanations of it or deductions 
from it were another (page 340). 


This quotation and statement do not entirely express John 
Wesley. To him there is another side which some of his admirers, 
and some of his biographers, too, do not seem to be able to dis- 
cover. A few years ago it became necessary for me carefully to 
examine the fourteen volumes of Wesley’s works, and, to my sur- 
prise somewhat, I found that he had not only intense doctrinal 
concern but also actual pride in the orthodoxy of his societies. In 
one place he exclaims: “Where are those who have approved and 
do approve themselves more orthodox, more sound in their opin- 
ions? Is there a Socinian or Arian among them all?” (See A 
Farther Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion. Works, Lendon 
Edition of 1830, Vol. VITI, p. 205.) The truth is that John Wes- 
ley as an eager and practical evangelist, aiming to secure the reality 
and enlargement of Christian experience, was very tolerant; but 
John Wesley as a defender of the heritage of Christian doctrine 
was as unpliable as Dover Castle. To anyone who has noted 
what Wesley actually did in furnishing a creed for the Methodist 
Church in America it is inconceivable that he would have accepted, 
or even tolerated, such a confession as Professor Denney has form- 
ulated: “I believe in God through Jesus Christ His only Son, 
our Lord and Saviour.” This is the creedal statement to which 
several times I have made reference ; but perhaps we would better 
have the statement before us in its exact setting: 


Looking back to the investigations which we have just completed, 
and recalling the significance which Jesus had in his own mind, and has 
always had in the minds of Christians, it is, perhaps, not too bold to 
suggest that the symbol of the church’s unity might be expressed thus: I 
believe in God through Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord and Saviour 
(page 350). 


One of my objections to this symbol of unity has been mol- 
lified by Professor Denney’s able explanation and defense; but 
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there are two objections which remain unyielding: 1. The creed 
protects—now—merely the uniqueness of Christ, it does not pro- 
tect his Deity. In every direction the expression “only Son” js 
now used to mean simply that Jesus was a man, or an “unclassi- 
fied creature,” or a “mysterious being,” who had a unique rela- 
tion to God. One of the most influential religious writers of oyr 
day would never mean by the expression more than that Jesus 
Christ peculiarly and perfectly reveals God’s character and pur- 
pose. “In Christ we touch the final reality of what God is,” 
Even less adequately protective is the word “Lord.” As now 
often used, it means merely a “supreme religious leader,” or a 
“spiritual ultimate,” an authority and dynamic helper in our 
struggle of soul, a Thomas 4 Kempis raised to an incommensur- 
able power. Certainly it is right and fitting to keep these historic 
Christian expressions in our hymns, prayers, sermons, and in 
all the inherited rituals, but it is quite another thing to use them 
in a new creed as securing in these days a sufficient protection for 
our belief. 2. This creed protects—now—merely the religious 
Saviourhood of Christ ; it does not protect His Christian Saviour- 
hood. In our Saviour’s work of redemption there is a Christian 
peculiarity, namely, this: by his death he made such a sacrifice 
for sin as rendered possible our forgiveness and complete salva- 
tion. The term “Saviour” is now repeatedly used without mean- 
ing any such thing—indeed, without meaning more than that 
Christ teaches us how to overcome the world and satisfy our 
moral ideal. Here also I would discriminate between a popular 
usage and a protective creedal usage. “Saviour” is just the 
word for what may be termed Christian colloquialism; but it 
is not a word which, taken alone, can be relied upon now to 
express the essential peculiarity of our Lord’s redemptive work. 
For reasons not difficult to discover and evince, our time is not 
adapted to adequate creed-making; but if a new creed is to be 
made, there are certain points to be seriously considered : 

First, creedal motive. Protection should be the motive. 
Nearly every Christian doctrine is deeply obnoxious to the mind 
of the natural man. The Christian faith is not inherently irresist- 
ible; surely it is tremendously reasonable to either a repentant or 
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a forgiven sinner, but it makes no alluring appeal to the self- 
sufficiency of naturalism and rationalism. Therefore fragmental 
Christians——whether preachers or teachers, whether theologians 
or philosophers—are ever trying “to relieve the tension and save 
Christianity” by mitigating its truth and relating it attractively 
to the unconverted man. For precisely this manipulating situa- 
tion the creed should be made. Profounder than the biblical 
phrase, it is protectively to declare the unpliable severity of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Thus a worthy creed, by the very motive of it, is 
not inclusive but is exclusive. Many sincere men there are with 
an attitude toward God and the world which has been determined 
by the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ, and withal they have 
come to revere and, perhaps, even to love Christ, and yet they 
ought not to be in the Christian communion. Why not? Because 
their fundamental religious beliefs are not Christian, and, conse- 
quently, their presence and service tend to vitiate the moral and 
spiritual integrity of the church and to render it less and less 
possible to obtain anywhere the conviction of sin and the normal 
peculiarity of the Christian experience. To-day, within the 
formal circle of the Christian society, there are theosophists and 
spiritualists and Christian Scientists and agnostics and several 
kinds of Unitarians; and by their subtle and long-continued influ- 
ence local churches have been enervated almost beyond the pos- 
sibility of recovery. The Christian creed should be so formed 
and interpreted as fairly to accomplish the exclusion of all these 
nonbelievers, however noble in character and conduct they may 
chance to be. Surely the Christian Church has the right to 
protect her own vitality and efficiency. We can hardly expect her 
deliberately to cultivate anemia! The most searching creedal 
application, however, cannot be justly and sanely made at the 
present time; but we are approaching a crisis, slowly and 
tortuously approaching it, and when this crisis is once over, Chris- 
tianity will have triumphed over every form of naturalism, and 
then mere well-meaning religiosity will not be allowed to remain 
in the Christian communion, or even to enter it. 

Second, creedal source. The Bible, and the Bible alone, is 
the source of the Christian creed. But this statement can be taken 
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in such a hard, mechanical manner as to be utterly false and 
utterly dangerous. The Bible is not a number of authoritative 
fragments, any one equal to any other one. The “here and there 
textual method” of getting doctrine is worthless. The Bible is q 
redemptive whole, an organism of revelation with redemption as 
the organizing verity, and the Holy Ghost as the organizing 
Person, and everything coming to test in the fact and inspired 
interpretation of the incarnation and death and resurrection and 
ascension of our Lord. Even this is not enough to say. The 
redemptive content of the Bible, as to point, relation, and em- 
phasis, can be fully apprehended only by the social Christian con- 
sciousness ; that is, men, every one with a living Christian expe 
rience, must live together in fellowship, worship, and service, 
brother as social check and supplement to brother, to discover and 
express the full biblical message of redemption. We need Chris- 
tians, just Christians, an actual brotherhood of Christians. As 
one has strikingly said, “To get at any Christian thing you need 
a Christian head, a Christian heart, and another Christian man.” 
A true Christian creed, therefore, is the redemptive revelation of 
God’s Word poured through the personal and social certainty of 
those who live together in Christ Jesus. 

Third, creedal reality. Such reality is to be obtained by 
actually relating the redemptive biblical content to the mental 
and verbal reality of the time in which the creed is to be used. 
The forms of human thought and speech change, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult “to cross over into another age.” Therefore it is 
seldom enough to cling to a biblical phrase, or even to a biblical 
writer’s mental mannerism; we need to cut through phrase and 
mannerism down to the conceptual root; and then bring this liv- 
ing root across the wide centuries and make it break into expres- 
sive bloom in terms of to-day’s reality. Right here philosophical 
thinking (“tabooed metaphysics”) may be required, not necessa- 
rily for the final formulation of the new creed, but in order that 
we may be able to detect and seize and steadily hold the funda- 
mental reality which is to be transferred and restated. By citing 
an instance I may, perhaps, bring out more sharply what I mean. 
Many modern biblical theologians agree with Professor Denney 
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in saying that in the books of the New Testament there is no 
common Christology.* This statement is, as Nolloth has shown, 
superficially true and profoundly false. Under all the individual 
ways of regarding Christ there is what Professor Denney himself 
calls “the same attitude of the soul.” Certainly; but we cannot 
stop there. This common attitude of the soul is a rational bearing 
in personal faith which is absolutely inexplicable without a com- 
mon conceptual root, either explicit or implicit. And it is pre- 
cisely this conceptual root, this common finality of Christological 
belief, which should be laid bare and then made real in a creed. 

Fourth, creedal progress. This progress must be compre- 
hensively Christian. We are never to move toward irenic vague- 
ness ; neither are we to move toward generic simplicity. Professor 
Denney is wrong, not only in his method but even in his aim. 
Progress is to be made by developing in the church a keener and 
richer and more comprehensive Christian consciousness, and with 
this consciousness appropriating more and more of the meaning 
of redemption, and then expressing all this larger meaning in a 
more utterly Christian creed. Thus the great historic catholic 
creeds are never to be flung away, but are to be treated as sug- 
gestive manifestations of early Christian consciousness, and are 
to be made vital and commanding in a firmer and more compre- 
hensive creedal grasp of the realities of redemption. 

Keeping these four creedal points in mind, I have constructed 
aereed which I offer as a tentative expression of the most essen- 
tial features of Christian belief: 

I believe in God the Father through Jesus Christ, his only 
uncreated Son; who voluntarily became man without ceasing to 
be God, and died upon the cross to make possible our salvation ; 
and rose again bodily from the grave, and ascended into heaven 
to begin, through the Holy Ghost, his everlasting kingdom as 
Lord and Saviour. 


1 See Denney’s Jesus of the Gospels, pages 348, 349, and compare with Nolloth’s ‘Person 
of Our Lord, pages 323 to 328. 
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Arr. IIL—MORALS AND LIFE 


TueEoRETICAL science tends to abstraction, and thus oftey 
loses connection with reality. It tends to deal with general 
principles without duly regarding the concrete facts of the case, 
One of the good signs of the times is a reaction against this ten- 
dency. We are now testing these abstractions more carefully, 
and inquiring into their practical value and concrete significance, 
Pragmatism is becoming the order of the day. Ethical science 
also is sharing in this tendency, to its great enrichment. We 
are beginning to make ethics concrete, and to consider our moral 
problems not merely in the abstract forms of theoretical ethics 
but also, and more especially, in the concrete forms of human life, 
Abstract ethics is good as far as it goes. It lays down some gen- 
eral forms for moral thinking, but it really does not give very 
much practical guidance. Because of this insight we are insist- 
ing that ethics shall concern itself more with practice. We pay 
less attention to the ethics of angels and distant worlds and more 
to the ethics of living men now and here. Life must be moralized 
by being brought under the control of moral principles, and morals 
must be vitalized by being brought into connection with our 
everyday human life in the world that now is. 

In a concrete study of the subject the first thing to be noted 
is that our human life does not begin ready-made but grows, and 
it not merely grows but it grows out of submoral and subrational 
conditions. That was not first that was spiritual but that which 
was animal, and afterward that which was spiritual. This is 
clearly the case with the developing individual to-day. Appetites, 
passions, impulses, instincts, unreasoning and unreasoned, are 
first. Only thus can the child find its way into life. And it was 
much the same with primitive society. Primitive man, how- 
ever human he was in his potentialities, nevertheless began at 
zero. He had to learn everything, and only slowly did he find his 
way. He began with the vaguest knowledge of himself, of his 
neighbors, and of the world about him. He had no language, no 
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tools, no social organization. Everything had to be invented or 
learned. Even human nature itself had to undergo long discipline 
before it became fit for social order by learning the lesson of 
obedience to authority and social codperation. Petty tribes which 
grew out of family groups had to be broken and shattered that 
they might be welded into larger and more effective social wholes. 
In this early stage thought did not count for much, for there was 
not thought enough to go round. Something more simple and 
direct had to go before and prepare the way. Primitive life was 
held together more by the herding instinct than by any rational 
insight. Imitation, social contagion, habit, instinct, were the 
great binding forces of that primitive time; and various psycho- 
logical impulses, with emulations and rivalries of a subrational 
sort, were the leading directive forces of that period. We have, 
then, as the first factor of human development a body of instincts, 
appetites, and passions which lie back of all reflective volition 
and conscious self-direction as expressions of our human institu- 
tion and which give our life a certain form and direction on their 
own account. They are neither reasoned principles nor human 
inventions, but expressions of human nature in interaction with 
its physical and social environment. As such they may be called 
natural or constitutional. They form a kind of psychological and 
social mechanism which takes charge of the beginnings of life, 
initiates us into living, and furnishes a basis for the higher moral 
and rational activity that comes later. This is the first factor in 
our unfolding, the mechanical aspect of life and mind and con- 
duet. There has been in the past a fear to recognize this mechan- 
ieal factor, lest our freedom should seem denied, but this infer- 
ence has long been seen to be baseless. There is an order of 
law in nature which we do not make, but which we can use, and 
upon which our control of nature absolutely depends. The exist- 
ence of this order, so far from denying our freedom, is, rather, 
a condition of any effective use of that freedom. Similarly, the 
order of law in human life which we have called mechanism in 
mind and morals is entirely compatible with our freedom, and 
it is equally the condition of any proper self-control and social 
unfolding. The mechanism is there, and the free spirit by means 
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of it realizes its purposes and builds it into a higher development, 
With the cattle this mechanical phase of life is, perhaps, all, but 
with man it is only the introduction. The mechanical movement 
is necessary, but it makes nothing perfect. It brings us a certain 
way, but in order to perfection man must assume control of him. 
self and pass from the instinetive phase of life into the reflective 
and rational. The automatic natural movement, therefore, must 
be supplemented by the rational and moral activity of the free 
spirit. This is the second leading factor in our unfolding. Op 
the basis of nature, and by its aid, man is to build himself into 
perfection. He must assume control of himself and set himself 
to perfect and complete that development which begins auto - 
matically but is carried on only by freedom. In proportion as 
this is done man becomes a moral being; in proportion as it is 
not done man remains a submoral and subrational being—that 
is, a creature of the psychological and social mechanism—and is 
below the truly rational and moral plane. 

A basis of nature, then, furnishes the raw material and also 
the initiation into life, and on this basis we are to build or out 
of this nature we are to unfold the higher moral and spiritual 
life. But this moral life is not something separate and apart 
from the natural life. It is simply that life itself lifted to the 
plane of rational freedom and goodwill and made the expression 
of personal choice and self-realization. The moral activity is 
regulative. It furnishes ideals for the natural life, and its aim 
is to live the human life in a high and worthy way. According 
to Schleiermacher, our moral task is to impose reason on nature; 
that is, we are to make our human life reasonable and inform it 
with good will. Thus we see the true relation of the moral to 
the natural. It is not something which can be pursued apart from 
the natural in abstract separation, but it is, rather, the natural life 
itself raised to the plane of freedom and reason and helped toward 
its ideal perfection. Let us put this in another way. It takes a 
prodigious amount of work to keep the world a-going. Consider 
the myriad activities of the home, the farm, trade, commerce, trans- 
portation, invention, scientific investigation, government in all its 
branches, international relations, ete. These things support and 
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make up the contents of civilization, and without them civiliza- 
tion would perish. Now, what is the relation of morals to this 
great complex activity of life? Both religion and morals have 
rather tended to differentiate this life from the truly moral and 
religious life, as something apart. But this is one of the world-old 
blunders. The true answer is obvious. This life furnishes the 
field and material of our higher activity, and the moral spirit has 
the duty of moving out into this field and possessing it, thus realiz- 
ing our moral task and transforming the natural into the moral 
and spiritual until life shall become sane, rational, joyous, and 
blessed. Whatever an abstract morality or an abstract religion may 
desire, morals and religion in the concrete must preéminently busy 
themselves with this great throbbing life of men. 

Our natural life, then, is no accident but the raw material 
which we are to build into the ideal form. Still less is it in any 
way the result of sin, as some have thought, for all of these activ- 
ities would have to go on just the same if we all became saints. If 
the millennium should come to-morrow, the chief difference in 
human life would not be in its form and contents but solely in 
the spirit of the living. The great forms of life and all its lead- 
ing normal activities would go on unchanged, as they are not 
founded in our volition, but, rather, in our constitution and phys- 
ical relations, and they furnish the conditions of living at all. In 
that millennial state, then, unless the human world and the phys- 
ical world were completely transformed, we should still need the 
home, the farm, the school, trade and commerce, transportation, 
ete., as much as ever. The only difference would be that all these 
things would be carried on in a better spirit and with a purer 
devotion, and would thus themselves be lifted to still higher devel- 
opment; but to be without them would be fatal. Without the 
farm the race would starve. Without the home the family would 
be impossible. Without the school the young would be ignora- 
muses, Without trade and transportation society would be-hope- 
lessly crippled. Without manufactures it would be reduced to — 
its very lowest terms. If we should conceive these things entirely 
absent from human life, we should have simple savagery, or, 
rather, the race would perish forthwith. What we need for the 
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progress of life is not less of any of these things but more of them, 
to be used, however, under the direction of the wise moral spirit 
We do not need less production but more, and also more conscienge 
in all concerned. We do not need less trade or less transportatig, 
but more conscience again. We do not need less wealth in the 
community but vastly more, and also more wisdom in its use, 
We need more wealth rather than less, for the race is now to 
poor to furnish all its members the conditions of a large human 
life, and there can be no such large human life throughout the 
world until it has become vastly richer than it is. No division of 
property makes property, and the total production of the race, if 
evenly divided, is insufficient to give all human beings an adequate 
chance. 

And here we must have a word with the traditional moralist, 
He emphasizes character as the essential thing in morals, and 
regards these other things as lying outside the field of ethics, in 
the realm of economics and the secular life in general. This is 
the great shortcoming of the abstract moralist, a shortcoming 
which has led to the reaction of secularism, and which at times 
has made conscience and religion indifferent to human progress, 
and even opposed to it. There is, however, a half truth in the 
view, as follows: The center of the moral life is the will to do 
right, as the center of the immoral life is the will to do wrong. 
This will to do right is possible to everyone, and with it everyone 
can make a beginning. It is the one thing common to all the good, 
the one thing in which all moral agents may meet on the plane 
of a common faithfulness. It constitutes also the fundamental 
and central virtue in character. Loyalty to righteousness—there 
is nothing higher! Lacking this the fairest life can be only a 
whited sepulcher ; and to this loyalty everyone may attain. It is 
not reserved for the great, the wealthy, the learned, the men of 
genius, but it is open to the feeble-minded, to the poor widow 
over against the treasury, and to Lazarus at the rich man’s gate. 
This is all true, and it cannot be over-emphasized, but other 
things equally important may be overlooked. Exclusive atten- 
tion to the character side of ethics has tended to reduce ethics 
to a barren doctrine of good intentions, and to divorce life and 
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morals altogetber. Morals have been restricted to a narrow corner 
of life and all the rest has been allowed to run wild. The notion 
that morals should have anything to do with the use one makes 
of one’s time or wealth or talents of any kind is still novel to 
absurdity in many quarters. Further, this divorce of life and 
morals and this emphasis of character as consisting essentially in 
good intentions have led to an ascetic disparagement of life as 
having no goods of its own, as being unrelated to character, and 
as being something from which we should so far as possible with- 
draw. This notion especially haunts the religious world, it being 
tacitly assumed, when it is not openly proclaimed, that the higher 
and finer virtues of character thrive only in holy retirement from 
life and its clamorous interests. Wealth, intellect, learning, cul- 
ture are sometimes disparaged as hostile to spiritual growth, 
and thus the moral life withdraws itself into a vacuum into which 
human interests are not allowed to enter, and those interests, on 
the other hand, go their way without the moral supervision and 
illumination they should receive. Now, let us repeat that the 
will to do right is the central thing in any character, but we must 
also insist that this is but half the matter. This confines us to 
the intentions of the person, but it does not tell us what the con- 
erete duties of the person are, or where they are to be found. 
And here in opposition to the ethics of good intentions we may say 
that the nature and aim of life are by no means exhausted in 
meaning well. The good will must will something and the field 
of the good will is life itself. All these great normal interests 
of humanity belong to it, and the aim of the good will must be 
to develop and secure these interests in the largest measure pos- 
sible. Moreover, life itself has a value on its own account, and it 
is only as life has this value that even morals become respectable. 
No amount of good intentions will make imbecility other than 
imbecile. It takes a certain strength of head to make even con- 
science respectable. Conscience apart from intellect is mere whim 
or pathology—a religious whim it may be, but whim just 
the same. No amount of devotion can sanctify ignorance and 
superstition, An Indian living in the filth and squalor of 
his wigwam needs civilization as well as conversion. Let anyone 
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consider the ignorance, passion, and credulity of multitudes, ang 
he will see that the teacher is as much needed as the preacher, 
What poverty of ideas, what absence of large thought and generous 
sympathy, what mental and moral squalor, what esthetic barren. 
ness and ugliness! Such men may be good in the sense of mean. 
ing well, but they need an intellectual new birth as well as a spirit. 
ual one. Of course the realization of large and rich human life 
involves the exorcism of the evil will, but it equally involves the 
exorcism of ignorance or superstition, of disease, of grinding 
poverty, of bondage to physical needs, and of the thousand things 
which hinder full and perfect life. And it also involves the 
development of the great social forms, the educational facilities, 
the gathered knowledge, the industrial activities, the wise codpera- 
tion and organization, and the stored-up wealth without which 
humanity cannot progress. Not formal moral correctness, but 
vital fullness is the deepest aim in life. We need not an abstract 
morality, but the morality of good homes, of good schools, of good 
farms, of good roads, of good cooking, of good management, of 
good literature, of good newspapers, of good libraries, of good 
health, of good polities, of good government, of good citizenship, 
and of good institutions generally. And we*must also discern the 
immorality of bad homes, bad schools, bad roads, bad cooking, 
bad health, bad politics, bad citizenship, and of ignorance, indif- 
ference, and thoughtlessness in general. And we must have still 
another word with the traditional moralist who emphasizes char- 
acter. As said, we agree with him in making character the 
central thing, but we insist that character cannot be cultivated in 
abstraction from life. A goodness which is indifferent to intelli- 
gence, which could not interest itself in truth and beauty, which 
found the pursuit of knowledge tiresome and had no high aspira- 
tions—such a goodness could hardly be viewed as desirable. And 
a goodness which would be indifferent to the well-being and good 
order of the community, to its progress and development, a good- 
ness which could rest content in the face of prevailing ignorance, 
of social injustice, of depressing and crippling poverty, and which 
held itself responsible for none of these things, would also be a 
goodness for which neither God nor man has any use. Manifestly, 
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a goodness that is to deserve any respect must be one which is not 
devoted solely to meditation and prayer and thoughts of a life to 
come, but which is also alert to improve the life that now is, that 
is ready to resist oppression and ready to lend a hand for the 
improvement of human conditions, so that larger and larger 
human life may be made possible for the largest possible number. 
A ministerial friend tells of a member of his congregation who 
is exceedingly averse to hearing anything about social duties and 
social questions in religion. He thinks that such things interfere 
with the purity of the gospel, and is very desirous that all preach- 
ing should deal with doctrines of religion, and should keep entirely 
clear of these defilements of the questions of social betterment. 
Such travesties of religion are pretty sure to result when we sepa- 
rate character from everyday life and its duties. Life, then, is 
to be moralized. It must remain imperfect until it is made the 
expression of right reason and good will, but it is life which is 
to be moralized. Morality in abstraction from life is a mischie- 
vous fiction. Here is where asceticism and monasticism have made 
their fearful blunders. They rightly fixed their attention on the 
holy will as the center of character, but they mistakenly sought 
to cultivate it apart from the natural functions set for it in our 
constitution. The result was as unsaintly as it was unlovely and 
unhappy. But the wise moralist realizes that ethics involves not 
only good intentions but also the development of life in all its 
aspects and interests. He recognizes that nature, internal and 
external, is the field and contains the objects of our moral activ- 
ity. He sees, too, that many things must work together for the 
realization of ideal life; wealth, leisure, learning, culture, music, 
taste, art, and a permanent subjugation of physical forces to 
human service are needed to build man to his best estate. Hence, 
instead of denouncing them with the ascetic he seeks to bring them 
under moral control. They are indeed sources of temptation, 
but to be without them in some measure is to be savages. In a 
community where these things exist the individual may share in 
the common good thus resulting without actual possession on his 
own part, but when they are lacking in both the individual and 
the community we have simple savagery. The conditions even 
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of a large earthly life exist as yet only to a very limited extent, 
The race is too poor for a large life. It must produce vastly 
more, and accumulate wealth and acquire leisure for development 
in the upper ranges of existence, and subjugate nature also to 
human service so that the drudgery of the race shall be done by 
cosmic forces. All this must come to pass before the kingdom 
of man can come upon the earth. And hence the enlightened 
moralist welcomes all these things. He looks upon each new 
invention, each conquest over nature, each subjugation of physical 
forees, each unloading of human drudgery upon muscles of steel, 
each extension of commerce, each advance of knowledge which 
contributes to human well-being, as a veritable Baptist messenger 
before the face of humanity, declaring that the kingdom of man 
is at hand. To war against these things is to war against civiliza- 
tion and to be an enemy of the human race. In and through 
these things the moral spirit manifests and realizes itself as it 
labors for the building up and perfection of humanity. Of course 
these things might be possessed without attaining to any high 
moral result, but, on the other hand, no large human life is pos 
sible without them. That would not be an ideal life, however 
well meaning or devout or consecrated the person might be, which 
involved want, disease, ignorance, narrowness, superstition, or 
the lack or atrophy of any of our normal powers. As suggested, 
a mind which could not interest itself in truth or beauty, which 
found the pursuit of knowledge tiresome and had no high aspira- 
tions, such a mind could never be considered as other than 
atrophied or a case of arrested development. A world of Laza- 
ruses or of saintly imbeciles would be a distressing object of con- 
templation, however highly we might esteem their character, and 
we should be dismayed indeed if we thought their condition 
permanent. Pollok compares in a certain passage an imbecile 
saint with a very wise sinner, and greatly to the latter’s discredit. 
The former is declared to be one “who never had a dozen thoughts 
in all his life, and never changed their course, but told them o’er, 
each in its accustomed place from morn till night, from youth till 
hoary age.” Then, after describing sundry other lacks, he declares 
that this person “lived happy, died happy, and was saved,” while, 
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of course, the other person came to very undesirable conditions 
from lack of goodness. Now, it is indeed a matter for congratula- 
tion that this dull person was saved, but, clearly, one would not 
like to think of heaven as peopled with such persons, or to think 
of this person as never getting beyond his “dozen thoughts.” 
One devoutly hopes that in some celestial primary school the 
number of his thoughts was increased and that he developed into 
some fair measure of intelligence. 

It is manifest, then, that character cannot stand alone or 
be pursued by itself. There are other than abstractly moral con- 
ditions of human life, and the man who is seeking to live the 
large human life for himself or to secure it for others will see that 
these conditions must be fulfilled, and that it is a part of our 
moral task to fulfill them. So, then, we need not merely the 
moralist but the worker everywhere. The moralist is good in his 
place, but unless there be other workers he will bring nothing to 
perfection. The school-teacher must be abroad to train intelli- 
gence. The man of science must be there to reveal the great facts 
of life and the world; and the philosopher must be there to 
meditate deeply upon the meaning of things and to report his 
findings. The social student must be there to study the condi- 
tions of the best life and to learn how to secure for each the largest 
possible opportunity ; and the artisan must be there, and the toiler 
in every field, to give form and substance to ideas and to realize 
them in daily life. If we compare our social condition to-day 
with that of the Middle Ages, we shall find that the difference is 
not due only, or even mainly, to the moralist or the preacher, but 
also to the growth of intelligence, the birth of invention, the in- 
crease of man’s control over nature. All of these things have 
reacted against the moral and religious ideas of those times and 
have brought about the development of civilization. The Coptic 
and Abyssinian churches in a fashion had Christian theology, but 
they had not the large thought and knowledge needed to inter- 
pret that theology, and the result was that they sank into super- 
stition as crude as paganism itself could show. In the medisval 
period also, if an epidemic broke out, there was no recourse but to 
some religious exercise or practice, and we know how abjectly fu- 
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tile it all was. Science has now helped man to a better knowledge 
of disease, and the means of escaping or curing it. 

Thus in a multitude of ways we see the dependence of life 
upon other than purely moral conditions. Indeed, it is to be 
wished that someone would produce an essay adequate to the sub- 
ject on the material and intellectual basis of morals and religion, 
as a kind of offset to the fancy one sometimes mects that these 
sciences can stand on their own foundation. It would then appear 
that the road-maker, the explorer, the engineer, the philosopher, 
the statesman, and every form of labor and invention have ¢op- 
tributed, and do contribute, a great and essential part to the prog. 
ress of humanity. We might even find preparations in the very 
structure of the earth for the training and development of man in 
intellect and civilization. “The dividing mountains and the 
estranging sea” have had no small part in the past history of 
humanity; and the overcoming of those divisions and estrange- 
ments by modern means of transportation is playing an ever- 
growing part in bringing about a world neighborhood and the 
possibility of mutual understanding and more intimate relations 
which will have the greatest significance for the future develop- 
ment of the race. The simple matter of quick and cheap trans- 
portation has been one of the most significant factors in our modern 
industrial development, and the trolley line has already begun 
to show its sociological significance. We are not used to thinking 
of railroads as moral institutions, and yet it is clear that even the 
kingdom of God finds advantage in using the express train. To 
be sure, that kingdom is within, but for the spread of the kingdom 
the fast train and the express steamer are useful. Geography, 
coast lines, mountain ranges, river courses, ocean currents, trade 
winds, the distribution and relative proportions of land and water, 
the composition of soils, ete., would likewise be found to have great 
significance for human development. Inquiry of this kind casts 
no doubt upon the moral life and our higher spiritual interests, 
as was once ignorantly proclaimed; it only serves to show how 
complex life is, and that these higher interests can be realized 
here in their ideal forms only as they are supported by these other 
factors. But this claim that life must be moralized and ration- 
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alized must not be understood to mean that life must lose all 
spontaneity and be reduced to a body of rules. This would be 
worse than the wildness of nature itself. Our claim is only that 
free rational beings should not live mechanically or at random, 
but should aim to direct and mold their lives so that right reason 
and good will should bear rule in them. This is all that is meant, 
and the need of so doing is manifest. A prodigious amount of 
work remains to be done in every department of life in the way 
of making it rational and subordinate to good will. Both the 
individual and society—social institutions, polities, international 
relations, art, literature, trade, production, amusement, the whole 
round of human activity, in short—need to be revised and 
directed by right reason and good will. The natural, the earthly, 
the submoral life by itself deserves all the condemnation which 
the moralist and the preacher have heaped upon it. How many 
wealthy men have we known who were able to use their wealth 
for their own mental and moral enlargement, who used it so wisely 
that they grew mentally and spiritually, and became centers of 
beneficent upbuilding in the community? On the other hand, 
we have known only too many cases where the man has gone down 
as the purse has gone up, where conceit and vanity have been 
nourished into monstrous proportions, and where intellect and 
high thought and generous aspiration have been fattened out. 
Cases of this kind emphasize the absolute need of moralizing life 
so that the goods of life shall not become destructive, but shall 
be used for the development of the larger and fuller life of the 
person and the community. There is sweeping over our land a 
demand for this moralization, a demand that business shall purify 
itself, that literature shall clean house, that newspapers shall 
guard their columns and adopt higher standards of righteousness, 
a demand that the politician who shouts so vociferously for the 
flag shall cease betraying the land with a kiss, a demand that the 
church take an interest in these things and be not satisfied with a 
righteousness that ends in psalm-singing and prayer meetings. 
But ethics, on the other hand, must find its field in life. 
Both ethics and religion unless duly chastened by criticism tend 
to withdraw from life. Religion betakes itself to forms and cere- 
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monies and quietistic contemplations, and feels no responsibility 
for the life that now is. Ethics in like manner becomes academic, 
and of formal abstractions, and loses connection with reality, 
Both religion and ethics need to be recalled from their negative 
and quietistic dreams and set upon the positive task of making 
righteousness and good will stand fast and bear rule in the earth, 
of making real that dream of a universal brotherhood and a divine 
Fatherhood which has ever lain at the heart of humanity, but 
which has been so largely unrealized. Man is not to be redeemed 
in abstraction from his necessary sense and secular life, and that 
life in turn is to be redeemed through the redemption of man, If 
the natural realizes itself only in the spiritual to which it is the 
introduction, the spiritual in turn gets a concrete significance only 
through the natural in which it roots. The two must be combined 
for the perfection of both. The spiritual pursued in abstraction 
from life and its normal interests may become silly and contempt- 
ible, or fanatical and destructive, and the natural without the 
inspiration and uplift of the spiritual may become base, corrupt, 
and defiling. One great need of the present time in all practical 
fields is the serious and persistent use of reason in the criticism 
of life. The mechanical factor of life to which reference has 
been made is still very predominant. The thoughtful expression 
of what is wise and right plays only a small part in our lives. 
Thus old follies are perpetuated, obsolete traditions are retained, 
and needed reforms are vetoed in sheer blindness. The conven- 
tional conscience of tradition also is always being outgrown. The 
moral field must be extended until it includes whatever makes for 
human well-being. Commerce, trade, production, polities, the 
present social customs, ete., need to be disinfected and moralized. 
And the needed improvement will not come of itself or by passively 
resting in the conventional conscience. It can be reached only by 
turning the light of the impersonal reason on our lives and by 
letting it play upon and about them until we know what our aims 
and motives are, and what our desires and ideals are for ourselves 
and for our fellows. Such serious and thoughtful criticism of 
life would be a powerful stimulus to improvement. As low and 
loathsome things gather under boards and stones which exclude 
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the light, and as the same things scamper in dismay when the light 
is let in, so low and loathsome aims gather and grow in the gloom 
of thoughtlessness and ignorance, but slink away in shame at the 
shining of the light. There is really enough moral purpose in 
the community to make great and valuable reforms if it were 
rightly directed. We have reached the point where only rational 
discussion and investigation can reveal the way. Mechanism in 
mind and morals has done all it can for us. Now we need reason 
and freedom in mind and morals. Humanity is approaching 
its intellectual majority, and the age of criticism and discus- 
sion is at hand. We are appraising our inheritance from the past 
with the aim of seeing what is worth keeping and what is out- 
grown. We are just beginning systematically to apply good sense 
to the problem of life in its broadest meaning, and already good 
results are beginning to show themselves. As we have said before, 
there is sweeping over the land a great wave of moral interest, 
a desire for social justice, for business honor, for political 
purity, for an effective church, for a militant righteousness, 
for an enthusiasm for humanity, for unselfishness that looks upon 
the world as a place in which to serve and not as a place where 
each one shall get the most for his selfish self. We are beginning 
to see that there may be Judases and Benedict Arnolds in business 
and in social life as well as elsewhere. Justice can be betrayed, 
social stability imperiled, and treason against the land committed 
in more ways than one. And we need this idea of life not merely 
for the sake of objective betterment, but also, and especially, 
for the sake of its inspiration. For, after all, the great trouble 
with most men lies in their inability to idealize their lives, and 
to see those lives in relation to the great human order and the 
divine purpose which is being wrought out. As Matthew Arnold 
said : 
For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where in the sun’s hot eye, 


With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their lives to some unmeaning task-work give. 


Taking our lives sordidly makes us sordid, and the resulting sor 
didness sinks us still further. A large part of social discontent 
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arises from this fact. We are unable to relate our lives in their 
dusty routine to any high ideal, and we weary of them and of oy. | 
selves and even of life itself. The great remedy for this must lic 
in the direction of idealism, of setting ourselves an aim which shall 
give life a value and an inspiration. So long as we live the selfish 
life, on whatever plane and under whatever circumstances, the 
soul is sure sooner or later to grow weary and lose itself in tedium 
or despair. We seek to save our lives and we lose them. It is only 
as we come out of the narrow, selfish life and relate our lives to the 
service of man and God that we really save them, and then we find 
that life, under whatever conditions, is worth living. 

One loves to dream of a time when humanity shall come to 
its own, when physical nature shall be subdued to human service 
beyond all present conception, when sin and disease shall have 
disappeared, when the social order shall be an expression of per- 
fect justice, when the race shall be rich enough to afford all its 
members the opportunity of a truly human existence, when the 
bondage of physical drudgery shall be taken off human shoulders, 
when the treasures of knowledge shall be a universal possession, 
and when, in antithesis to these things and conditions, there shall 
be in man a moral spirit wise enough to use them and strong 
enough to control them. Then the kingdom of man, which is also 
the kingdom of God, will have finally come, and the new heaven 
and the new earth which were seen in ancient vision will be here. 
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Arr. IV—THE ARGUMENT FOR IMMORTALITY 
APART FROM REVELATION 

Ir an intelligent being from some distant world should visit 
this planet of ours, he would probably conclude, on a survey of 
modern civilization, that belief in a future state of existence was 
either wholly denied, or, if held, was so far back in the hinter- 
land of ordinary thinking that it exercised little or no influence 
on the moral attitude of men toward either this world or that 
which is to come. Nor would our philosophical visitor be wholly 
in error. The Sadducee is abroad in the land. To millions of 
people the richness and variety of modern life, its literature and 
art, scientific achievements and uncountable means for personal 
enjoyment would seem to be all-sufficient, for they are apparently 
all-absorbing. Utter abandonment to the material things of this 
life does not suggest eager interest in a life beyond. There are 
others for whom the revelations of science supersede the revelation 
of God. For them the natural makes impossible the supernatural. 
The baffling mystery of human life, its origin, its purpose, its 
tragedies and sorrows, the seeming uselessness of it all, cannot be 
reconciled in their minds with the existence of a God who is at 
once infinite in power and infinite in benevolence. The vast- 
ness of the universe, the boundless reach and changeless uniform- 
ity of law, the littleness of man, lost with his petty affairs in an 
infinitude of worlds upon worlds, the seeming waste and vanity 
of human effort, all tend to crush within these devotees of science 
any budding belief that such an insignificant creature as man, who 
is himself, soul and body, but a late product of nature forces, can 
be 80 distinct from the universe of which he is a part as to rise 
above it into immortal life. To such pessimists all progress in 
physiological science only demonstrates more clearly that soul is 
nothing more than a grouping of vital phenomena, dependent, as 
all other natural phenomena are, on a material basis. Thought is 
merely a function of the brain; and when that organ is destroyed, 
or its activities cease, thought also ceases and that which is called 
soul, or spirit, is no more. 
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But however strong and compelling appearances may be, or 
however insistent the dogmas of materialism and the spread 
of these among miscellaneous classes of people may be, the truth 
is there never was a period when a more intelligent interest was 
universally felt respecting immortal life than now. Matthew 
Arnold’s Roman noble satiated to weariness is no stranger to our 
day. The life that is does not satisfy. Man is always greater than 
what he does. The mind that measures the orbits of planets and 
the flight of light through immeasurable space, that uncovers the 
secrets of nature and by marvelous inventions utilizes its forces, 
that wanders through eternity and thinks of the Infinite, must 
always be more than the material things about it. The inanities 
of artificial living, which vainly endeavors to make evanescent 
pleasures abiding, soon pall on the jaded spirit, and the illusions 
of life, many of them, perhaps, “sweet as remembered kisses after 
death,” leave only an aching void which the awakened soul would 
gladly fill with satisfactions permanent and real. Longing for 
the eternal because it was made for the eternal, the soul, which 
is not a thing of time but is related to the Timeless, turns with a 
natural instinct toward the future. Hence to the modern man, 
as to men of every age, the question of Job, “If a man die, shall 
he live again?” is an ever-present problem. Every man lives in 
his own world, a world which is larger and more mysterious than 
the physical world about him, and in this world, communing with 
himself, he faces problems of life and of death, questions of the 
past and of the future, which are not wholly silenced by the rav- 
cous voices or clamorous tongues of the world outside. No one 
ever gets away from himself. No one ever escapes the interroga- 
tions of his own nature. Whether we will or no, questionings of 
solemn import arise within us and remain with us because we are 
what we are: spiritual beings, living in two worlds. Back, then, 
of all activities in trade and commerce—behind all seeming absorp- 
tion of self in the world, in purely intellectual pursuits, in «esthetic 
enjoyments, or in struggles for place and power and comforts of 
life which our visitor from distant worlds may see on the surface 
of things in our modern civilization—there is a profound and 
ceaseless interest in the unseen universe which is personal to every 
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one of us. Like the blind boy, who could not see his kite in the air 
but felt the pull of it and knew it was there, we feel the pull of the 
Unseen. Philosophers speculate upon it, scientists include it 
among their investigations, mind-readers, telepathists, clairvoy- 
ants, and spiritists attempt to demonstrate it, all because of the 
insistent demands of the human spirit to know its own destiny and 
the pressure upon us of the great Unknown. ' 

There are multitudes, doubtless, who through gradual atrophy 
of the religious faculty have become indifferent to immortality. 
They think it is not desirable. Denying all revelation, they openly 
repudiate belief in it until some wrenching grief or terrible trial 
strikes deep a chord long silent. Then, like the Sadducean Herod 
—who believed neither in angel nor spirit, but on being suddenly 
alarmed cried out, “It is John the Baptist risen from the dead!” 
—they awaken to the overpowering primitive instincts of the soul 
and yield to a conviction they cannot suppress. Others, probably, 
have surrendered belief in a future life because, like Harriet 
Martineau, they find no solid ground for their confidence. 
Others, adopting the creed of Positivism, hope only, like 
George Eliot, for an immortality in the race, in a continued 
influence for good upon individuals—a mere abstraction, which 
might be just as true of a very dead impersonal book, or painting, 
or bit of sculpture, as of a once living and thinking personality. 
But the millions of normal humanity still cherish the hope of a 
life beyond, where the wrongs of this life will be righted, where 
they will again meet the loved ones of the long ago, where the in- 
equalities and limitations of this earth life will be no more, and 
the soul, then free, shall have limitless field and limitless time for 
the perfect realization of its powers. 

The question, however, which confronts us is, What is the 
sure ground for this hope? Is the desire for immortality in its 
ultimate analysis really anything more than an extension of the 
primal instinct of self-preservation common to man and all animal 
life? What proof or satisfactory evidence is there that if a man 
dies he shall live again? If a blow on the head will render one 
unconscious for an hour, why will not a harder blow make him 
unconscious forever? How does the departed spirit live? Has it a 
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body? Does it exist in a purely subjective state, or in active 
relation to the universe? Do spirits know each other, and haye 
they knowledge of events transpiring in this world? These are g 
few of the questions which force themselves upon us. 


Could we but know 
The land that ends our dark, uncertain travel, 
Where lie those happier hills and meadows low! — 
Ah, if beyond the spirit’s utmost cavil 
Aught of that country could we surely know— 
Who would not go? 


Might we but hear 
The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 
Or catch, betimes, with wakeful eyes and clear, 
One radiant vista of the realm before us— 
With one rapt moment given to see and hear— 
Ah, who would fear? 


Were we quite sure 

To find the peerless friend who left us lonely— 
Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 

To gaze on eyes that here were love-lit only— 
This weary mortal coil, were we quite sure, 
Who ‘would endure? 


But what evidence is there of any land of celestial streams where 
friends and loved ones meet, where “angel faces smile” ? 

It is one of the strangest phenomena in the history of thought 
that Christianity, which alone gives any solid foundation for faith 
in eternal life, should now be set aside by a certain class of people 
who seem to be most anxious to establish the fact of that life, and 
that other arguments are seized upon as affording sufficient 
grounds for the inspiring hope. So persistent is the effort to 
ignore Christian teaching, and indeed to deny the veracity of 
the historical records and teachings of the New Testament bear- 
ing on the subject, that it is difficult to decide which seems to be 
most desired—proof of the continuity of life after death or proof 
of that fact without the help of divine revelation, In some 
quarters it seems to have become quite fashionable to ignore this 
revelation altogether and to rely on or to put emphasis upon argu- 
ments which are solely the products of human reason; thereby 
bringing us back to the reasonings of pagan philosophers of two 
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thousand years ago—reasonings which satisfied neither them nor 
the age in which they lived. In addition to these plausible 
assumptions the wonders of occultism, telepathy, clairvoyance, the 
reported cases of appearances of dead persons which the Society 
for Psychical Research has carefully collated, are now added 
and triumphantly placed at the front as unanswerable evidences 
for the immortality of the human spirit. 

It is not an agreeable task for a Christian to weaken evidence 
from any source which would strengthen faith in future existence. 
Nor could anything be farther from my purpose. But when the 
teachings of the Lord Jesus, the gospel narrative of his resurrec- 
tion, the positive affirmations of the apostles, indeed, the whole 
why of Christianity at all, are set aside for arguments which are 
set forth as sufficient evidences of immortality wholly independent 
of Christianity, then it becomes necessary to show that Jesus 
Christ alone “has brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel” ; that independent of this divine revelation there is no sure 
foundation for belief in a future life which may not be shaken, or 
at least contested, by physical science and rigid application of 
rational criticism. If it should be said here, as it will be, that the 
teachings of Christianity based on the miracle of Jesus’s resurrec- 
tion have no weight, since the miraculous has no standing in courts 
of science, let judgment be deferred on that matter till we come 
to it. 

The question now is, what are the arguments by which, 
excluding Christian teaching, it is sought to establish faith in im- 
mortality? Perhaps the following will cover the ground. 

I. Puuiosornicat. 1. Anthropological. That is, such 
evidences as may be derived from the nature of the soul as a moral 
essence, such as, (1) The Metaphysical argument, which affirms 
that, since the soul or spirit is an incorporeal, immaterial, spiritual, 
and indivisible essence, it can be neither dissolved nor destroyed. 
(2) The Teleological: Since the human faculties cannot be 
brought to their highest perfection in this temporal life, there must 
be another state of existence in which they may reach their con- 
summation. (3) The Analogical: In nature there is no destruc- 
tion, but out of apparent death there ever arises new life. 
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II. Tueotocrcar. 1. Proof from the Nature of God, 
Such as (1) The Divine Goodness: The God of all Love would 
not have placed the desire for immortality in the heart of man 
if he did not intend to satisfy that desire. (2) The Divine Right- 
eousness: Virtue demands the sacrifice of earthly joy and satis. 
faction, wherefore there must be a future life in which compensa. 
tion shall be made for the sacrifice. 

III. Tue Morat Proor. 1. Moral Compensation. Ty 
man there is a struggle for moral character as well as for well- 
being. Both endeavors, however, often meet in conflict one against 
the other. Morality demands the denial of sensuous well-being; 
there must be, therefore, some future reward for the deprivation 
and sorrows of a virtuous life. 

IV. Tue Hisrortcat. Proor. 1. Universal Belief in a 
Future Life. 2. Spiritualistic Phenomena. 

It is by such arguments, derived from such premises, that, 
independent of Christian teaching, we are to be convinced of the 
reality of a life beyond. We would not minimize them. They 
are not without weight to a philosophic mind as suggesting the 
possibility of a future life, and if the absolute affirmatives and 
all the implications of Christian faith are considered, they will 
be overwhelming, for they will be seen in the light of revelation 
to be grounded in truth. But if the reality of the revelation of 
the gospel is denied, what convincing power can these arguments 
exercise on critical thought, what sanction can they give to human 
laws or conduct, and what glad hope or surcease from sorrow 
ean they bring to the stricken heart? How can we know that 
they are grounded in reality? Clearly, they are not self-authen- 
ticating. There is not one of them that may not be challenged 
with such success that in the end we shall be on no surer ground 
than when we began. What the human heart craves is not mere 
possibility or probability of future existence, drawn from logically 
constructed and skillfully elaborated reasoning, depending for its 
plausibility on the skill of the reasoner to marshal his arguments 
with cumulative effect; rather does it seek that evidence which, 
if not true, the human mind will be compelled to believe that 
nothing else can be proved to be true, not even its own self; that 
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life and the whole cosmical framework is one vast delusion; that 


The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 


Nothing less than this will satisfy the critical reason, and on 
nothing less secure will the human heart contentedly rest. 

Now, it is not self-evident, to consider at this time only one 
of these arguments, the Metaphysical, that the soul is an imma- 
terial essence which cannot be dissolved and therefore cannot be 
destroyed. For all we know to the contrary, the soul may be 
composed of various spiritual elements, or of different selves, as 
is suggested in cases of double personality, hypnotism, uncon- 
scious cerebration, automatic writing; and, therefore, it may be 
destroyed by the dissolution or falling away of any of these ele- 
ments. Even if it is conceded that the soul is immaterial, simple, 
and indestructible, still it does not follow that the person is there- 
fore immortal, since self-consciousness or personal identity may 
be utterly lost, as they sometimes are temporarily lost in this life 
by disease or accident. But without self-consciousness there is no 
immortality, for that cannot be said to be immortal which does not 
even know that it exists. We may not forget that it was Kant 
who, in the preface to the second edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason, said: “I appeal to the most obstinate dogmatist, whether 
the proof of the continued existence of the soul after death, derived 
from the simplicity of its substance, . . . has ever been able 
to pass beyond the limits of the schools, to penetrate the public 
mind, or to exercise the slightest influence on its convictions.” 
But, to go still farther to the roots of things, what evidence is there 
that there is a soul at all essentially distinct from and indepen- 
dent of the brain? According to the doctrine of Evolution, which 
is the gospel of those who reject the gospel, man has his origin in 
the brute. “By considering the embryological structure of man,” 
says Darwin (Descent of Man, chap. xxi), “the homologies 
which he presents with the lower animals, the rudiments which 
he retains, and the reversions to which he is liable, we can partly 
recall in imagination the former condition of our early progenitors ; 
and can approximately place them in their proper place in the 
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zodlogical series, We thus learn that man is descended from q 
hairy, tailed quadruped, probably arboreal in his habits, and an 
inhabitant of the Old World.” There is nothing, then, in may 
which was not first in the brute, at least potentially; and nothing 
was in that brute which was not first in the germinal vesicle 
where it originated. Through operation of the laws of natura] 
selection man has reached his present form, and to the advantages 
which he has derived from the possession of certain organs of 
association in the brain he owes his difference in degree, but not 
in kind, from the lower animals. “The high standard of our 
intellectual powers and moral disposition,” says Darwin, “is the 
greatest difficulty which presents itself, after we have been driven 
to this conclusion on the origin of man. But everyone who admits 
the principle of evolution must see that the mental powers of the 
higher animals, which are the same in kind with those of man, 
though so different in degree, are capable of advancement.” 
Where, then, does the soul come in as an immortal and inde 
pendent substance distinct from the cerebrum? It has been 
assumed that the soul enters or becomes at some time between the 
fertilization of the ovum and birth. But for this there is no 
evidence. “Enters” from where? “Becomes’”—what was it 
before? So far as physiology or ontogeny knows, there is nothing 
in the infant that was not in the embryo, and the history of that, 
back to its parental cells and the physical nature of these cells, is 
well known. May we not say, “Given the nervous organization 
of any animal, and the nature of its soul and its capacity for 
mental advancement can be scientifically determined”? Hence 
the affirmation of certain physiologists that thought is a function 
of the brain. And is it not a fact of common knowledge that 
injury by lesion, or otherwise, to the cerebrum destroys memory, 
speech, hearing, taste and smell; that chemical changes in brain 
substance affect consciousness; that arrested brain development 
means imbecility; that drugs and various poisons produce hallu- 
cinations, wholly different quality of ideas, and, as in the use of 
laughing-gas, change the entire mental characteristics of the per- 
son influenced? If the soul is an immaterial entity, distinct in 
nature from its material organism, how is it possible to conceive 
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of it as being so completely the victim of every change in its 
material organs? Certainly, if it were known to be as grossly 
material as the nerve filament which transmits sensations from 
the outer world, it could not be more completely responsive to 
organic disturbance or chemical change. For, observe, the change 
in the substance of an organ does not end with a report of it in 
consciousness—it changes the characteristics of consciousness 
itself ; for consciousness, as is affirmed by certain physiologists and 
psychologists, is nothing more than an endless stream of thoughts 
or feelings. If, then, every change, impression, or thrill in our 
nerve centers has its concomitant change or thrill in consciousness, 
if every feeling in consciousness has its concomitant impression or 
change in nerve centers, and it is seen that these two always go 
together, neither existing without the other, does it not follow that 
when the nerves are destroyed consciousness is destroyed also? 
Of course the answer to such materialistic reasoning is that 
the concomitance or coexistence of two facts does not prove that the 
two facts are one fact. That is, it does not prove that conscious- 
ness is the same thing as a nervous sensation, it does not prove 
that the soul cannot exist without a nervous organism. That the 
soul can exist without a body is contrary to our experience, but 
our experience does not go very far. All that we see is two realities 
—physical and psychical—running parallel with each other, but we 
do not see either become the other or both coalesce in one. We 
never see, nor can we ever know, how a thrill along a nerve becomes 
a state of consciousness. And we may further admit, contrary to 
the statements of some modern psychologists, that consciousness is 
not a ceaseless stream of feelings. It is not, as Professor William 
James (Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 401) affirms it is, a 
stream of thought, each part of which as “ ‘I’ can remember those 
that went before and know the things they knew.” For, as com- 
mon sense teaches, thoughts do not think, and they do not know, 
but are what the thinker thinks and the knower knows. Thought 
is not a subject, but an attribute. If, as Professor James affirms, 
consciousness is nothing more than a series of feelings, a stream 
of thought, how did this series or this stream come to know itself 
as a series or a stream of thought? Has “feeling” consciousness ¢ 
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If then “feeling” has no consciousness—since it seems absurd to 
think, for instance, that pain and joy are self-conscious entities 
—how can one conceive of any number of pains or feelings having 
a consciousness? And since when one is unconscious, as jp 
sleep, the series of feelings is broken, the stream of thought has 
flowed by, how, on awakening, does the new series link on to the 
old series which have become non-existent? How does the stream 
which has flowed by return to connect itself with approaching 
waves of a new stream of thought, so that the late unconscious per 
son can preserve his feeling of identity and remember the things 
of yesterday? Is he not in danger of waking up some other self 
than himself ¢ 

Thus, while we may admit that the arguments of ma- 
terialistic and monistic psychologists are not sustained, still it 
must be conceded from the standpoint of evolution that their fail- 
ure does not prove the success of their opponents. The mysteries 
of life and of mental processes are so dark that, after all the 
returns are in, there is yet left a very wide margin for reasonable 
doubt. There is quite a difference between proving that the soul 
is not the sum total of cerebral functions and establishing the prob- 
ability of its immortality. It is quite easy for Sir Oliver Lodge 
to say, “The weak point in the argument [that the soul is destroyed 
with the death of the body] is its tacit assumption that what is 
nonmanifest is nonexistent”—an assumption which no one would 
make, I should think ; but it is not so easy for him to prove that the 
nonmanifest really exists, which is the more important for us to 
know. Nor does it strengthen confidence in his reasoning when 
he makes a tacit assumption, as when, replying to the statement 
that if certain parts of the brain are destroyed connection between 
the psychic and material regions is severed, he says, “True: but 
cutting off a damaging communication is not the same as destroy- 
ing the communicator, nor is smashing an organ the same as kill- 
ing the organist,” which is indeed a very obvious conclusion, but 
which, nevertheless, assumes the very thing in dispute—that the 
organ and the organist are two distinct and essentially independent 
things, a fact which the materialist and monist insistently deny. 
Suppose instead of an organ and an organist we take a music box 
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or a phonograph—which are so constructed that when they are sct 
in motion music is the result; and when motion (life) ceases, the 
melody dies—will the eminent scientist’s reasoning hold good ¢ 

Now, having eliminated all revelation of God and of his Son 
Jesus Christ concerning man’s nature and his destiny, is there 
enough left after this contention among scientists upon which to 
base immovable conviction of human immortality? Grant that 
the soul is immaterial, does that prove personal consciousness 
forever? Between these contestants, how do we know which one 
is right? And if we are ignorant of the truth in these matters, 
and there is no guidance for us except in philosophic reasonings, 
upon what impregnable ground can we confidently believe that 
death is a door and not a wall? The lonely heart that cries out for 

the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still 

cannot rest satisfied with conclusions of psychologists who may 
prove to their own satisfaction that the soul is not merely the sum 
total of cerebral activities, while some physiologists affirm that, 
so far as their science shows, all the facts are against the separate 
existence of mental life and nervous activity. What the heart 
longs for is “some sure word of prophecy” which is not of its own 
making; some word from one who knows; and then all rational 
arguments for immortality will receive an illumination and a 
confirmation which no argument of materialism can ever destroy. 
Otherwise, we are tied up to syllogisms, possibilities, and poetry. 
We are in the dark, and after ages of ever-widening knowledge 
there is nothing left for us but to follow the advice of Sim- 
mias in the Phedo, who would have one “take the best and most 
irrefragable of human theories, and let this be the raft upon which 
he sails through life—not without risk, as I admit, if he cannot 
find some word of God which will more surely and safely carry 


him.” 2g , 
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Art. V.—THE WORST-UNDERSTOOD BOOK 


Marruew Arnoxp speaks of the book of Ecclesiastes as “ong 
of the wisest and one of the worst-understood books in the Bible,” 
which seems to me to be a happy statement of a very unhappy fact, 
Strange decree of fate—that one of the wisest books should be one 
of the worst-understood of books! Yet even in Athens Socrates 
was not understood; and the Son of man, coming to us with 
immeasurable good will, was called the Child of the devil. 

Worst-understood of books! Renan has called it a lovable 
book. I believe he calls it “the one really lovable book ever written 
by a Jew.” Surely, it is a badly understood book if it really is 
a lovable book; if it is a book of unusually large compass of 
thought, as Gibbon held ; if it is a book whose web is shot through 
with threads of subtle beauty the pattern of which sets forth the 
truth that there is no satisfaction in the life of man apart from 
God, which is the meaning John Wesley found in it; if it is a 
wise book, as Matthew Arnold affirms; for the prevalent impres- 
sion is that the book’s last word is, Life is not worth living; life 
is a “feeding upon wind.” And this opinion obtains, though the 
unknown editor who gave the world these dozen pages packed with 
proverbs that have become common property, pages brilliant with 
wit and relieved by many a human, humorous touch, was kind 
enough to tell us that the author’s last word was, “Fear God and 
keep his commandments”—a blunt theological putting of a phi- 
losophy of life which if the author of Ecclesiastes does hold to is 
set forth in his terse pages more subtly. Nevertheless, for gen- 
erations the book has been considered a witness to the vanity of life. 

There are some things about Ecclesiastes we may not know. 
Who wrote it? There are some who still believe Solomon wrote it. 
The linguists are absolutely positive it could not have been written 
by Solomon. But this question of authorship probably will never 
be settled. When was it written, where, and why? No conclusive 
answers can be given to these questions. It is such a universal 
_ book, and so timeless, as to make all such answers little more than 
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sagacious guesses. I would say the author was a Jew, at least 
one who held the Jewish faith in the broad. The book may not 
be the record of an old man’s findings, but it so impresses me. At 
any rate, it is the word of one who has breasted the flood and made 
port. Critics have disputed as to whether it is poetry or prose, 
but even a layman who boasts no technical knowledge of Semitics 
ought to be able to feel that the book is essentially prose, with pos- 
sibly here and there a scrap of poetry, as in the passage on the 
tides in men’s affairs and the description of the dissolution of man. 
Perhaps, the contention concerning the meaning of the book aside, 
the greatest diversity of opinion has arisen as to its structure and 
literary form. After a careful study of many of the analyses of 
the book, and after repeated readings of the book itself, I cannot 
find any systematic or logical arrangement in it. I do find several 
extensive passages, but, if I mistake not, the book is a “journal 
in time,” the Diary of an Ancient Wiseman, who looked calmly at 
life, faced the facts, kept a record of what he saw and thought, 
hoped and feared, a record in which for all time men may see 
mirrored a forthright honesty, a rugged faith in right, and the 
world, and God, together with a tender, sensitive, brotherly heart. 

Whether or not we may answer the questions concerning 
authorship, time, form, and so on, even though the book may have 
no more than the unity of life, we ought to be able to make out its 
meaning, to read its message; and this though the meaning may 
not be apparent to the hasty reader, as the passage in John Wesley’s 
Journal seems to hint. It is the purpose of this article to trace 
this essential meaning of the book. 

I. The author, whom we may call the Preacher, has been 
considered what a friend of mine well versed in Old Testament 
literature recently called him, “a misereble old pessimist.” “Van- 
ity of vanities; all is vanity, saith the Preacher,” and saith it a 
good many times. Right honestly and fearlessly he has set forth 
the case against faith, and not even Blatchford has given us a 
longer list of the untoward things of the world. For the Preacher, 
unlike the Concord Sage and the large company of latter-day 
optimists, wanted to see all the facts—the disconcerting as well 
as the hopeful. He would practice no self-deception. And, more- 
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over, he seemed to have a keenness of vision for all the apparen 
blemishes in the work of the Great Craftsman. He was impresse) 
with the seeming heartlessness of the natural order,’ with man’s 
inability to appreciate the cosmic times and tides,? with the cop. 
ruption in those places set for the righting of wrongs,’ social 
oppression,* envy,° covetousness,® hypocrisy,’ irreverence among 
men.® He had seen the calamitous ending of seemingly safe 
ventures,® the world sometimes seemed a gambler’s world ;" like 
Job, he had seen the tents of the robbers prosper.’ He had seen 
many strange freaks of fortune.'* He had also seen wealth with- 
out the power to use it or enjoy it. The workings of avarice he 
had noted, and the shadow men call death he had seen seated at the 
banquet table of life. Moreover, men, as well as women, he saw 
were creatures of prejudice and passion, while wisdom had alinost 
no place in human affairs.’* 

But is the Preacher a pessimist because he sets forth these 
facts? He would be if he distorted them, if he held them up to 
his eyes so as to shut all else out of his view, or if he had had no 
more to say to his readers. A pessimist is one who sees no good 
in life. The Preacher is always careful to avoid such an affirma- 
tion. At the furthest he says life seems but a feeding on wind. 
Yet we do him a grievous wrong if we do not correct even this, as 
he does, with the saner words—the ultimate reality lies too deep 
for man.’* “Vanity of vanities”—that is the Preacher’s word. 
Only let us bear in mind that that is the point from which he 
starts, and not the place at which he rounds up. The longest 
single passage in the book, in which our investigator goes far 
afield, brings up at last at the surprising words—“Life is from 
the hand of God,” and not to be lived apart from him.'® Surely, 
this is the religious view of the world, and not the pessimistic. 
It is to be borne in mind that while the author with scrupulous 
conscientiousness sets forth the dark facts, he does not distort them, 
nor does he give them undue place in his thoughts. Furthermore, 
as I shall point out in a moment, the book reveals the unsatis- 
factoriness of the pessimist’s hasty conclusion and discloses a 
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larger thought of life and the world-order that justifies the high 
faith of man. But before we pass on to these considerations let 
us note a few of the more heartening facts that the book insists 
upon. The Preacher belongs in the company of such spirits as 
Dante, Browning, Tennyson, Amiel, Paschal, and their like, who 
have through long years brooded on the meaning of life. His 
dozen autobiographic pages, wrought with literary art, replete 
with epigram, reveal a gentle, sensitive spirit, sincere, honest, 
reverent, not without the saving grace of good humor, genial, 
urbane, cosmopolitan, tolerant. The book is a wonderfully human 
document. I dare say some of my readers who have taken snap 
judgment on the book will smile at these characterizations; but 
I agree with Renan that it is indeed a really lovable book, and 
appeal to the facts. 

“Truly the light is sweet!”' Is a pessimist so sensitive to 
the grace of the world? The parable of ingratitude which he 
gives us in chapter nine could blossom only in the garden of a 
gentle heart. His ideal of the home life is the Jewish ideal, based 
upon virtue and reaching up to an unquestioning faith in God.* 
None save him who has kept his health through the years can look 
back with joy upon the exuberance of youth as does our author. 
There seems to be a gentle humor in the counsel, Be joyful in your 
prosperity; and when you have lost all—well, you can at least 
meditate.* In these days of fanaticism and faddists how medic- 
inal is the word: “Be not righteous overmuch.”* We would 
that more of our old folks could keep in touch with the age-to-be 
as did this Preacher, who would not believe that “the former days 
were better than these.”® “The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet,” yet it is a gift of God to have wealth and to be able to enjoy 
it. A most significant word! Even the casual reader must have 
noted there is no touch of morbidity nor asceticism in this little 
book. Work, and love, and feasting—such is life. He does not 
speak of the body as a “rose-mesh,” but he does call it a “golden 
bowl” in which the light of the spirit is borne. Ruskin’s eyes 
were opened to the beauty of the world by the luminous words: 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its time.”* Only a 
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tender heart of deep sympathy could be moved to such feelings as 
his for the downtrodden poor who suffer and have no comforter,! 
He marvels that men envy rather than admire the triumphs of 
skill and industry.? Before our day he spoke of society and solj- 
tude; and before the preachment given to us in our childhood 
about the bundle of sticks was the beautiful word of the three 
fold cord. Material riches are nothing as compared with the 
wealth of the heart. A good name is better than precious oil, 
A man does well to be admonished by the varied experiences of 
life. The house of revelry is the place of fools. Anger burneth 
out the heart. A bribe destroyeth the understanding. Wisdom 
is a bulwark, the great asset. He that loveth silver shall never be 
satisfied with silver. Life may have its besetments, but there are 
work, and joy, and love, and hope, so that a living dog is better 
than a dead lion. Henry Drummond speaks of the Angelus as 
setting before us the three elements of the ideal life—work, love, 
and God. These elements are all brought out as constituents of 
the normal life in Ecclesiastes. It is the feeling that God is within 
the shadow that comforts the heart of this Preacher who prophesied 
before the dawn. 

II. Some years ago I was impressed with the fact that in 
the Preacher we have a case not of sheer pessimism but of faith 
struggling for its life and refusing to give up its ground. Ecclesi- 
astes can be classed with Lucretius, the Rubaiyat, and the litera- 
ture of paganism in general, only by the most superficial. The 
Preacher was not another Omar. Rather, he was one who had 
started out in life with the simple Jewish faith in God and in the 
course of widening experience had run upon facts and conditions 
disconcerting and confusing. The more he had read, and thought, 
and brooded, the less possible seemed his faith. He could not 
rationalize his world. He had outgrown his early convictions. 
What should he do? Give up his faith and sink into helpless 
unbelief and agnosticism? This he might have done. Rather, his 
faith reasserted itself. His early impressions could not so easily 
be wiped out; his heart had a right to be heard; his faith was 
so unspeakably precious—spite of the seeing of the eyes it might 
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be true. He would wait. He would live and work. He would 
trust God even if he could not understand. I will not say that 
one gets this meaning on the first reading of the book. “Vanity 
of vanities” is the first note struck by the Preacher, and again and 
again he strikes it. Faith in God and right was not the easiest 
thing in the world for him. Faith with him was an achievement. 
Moreover, his was not a mind of the intuitive or mystic type. He 
was capable of large generalization and sustained thinking, but 
by hard, patient climbing and not by swift flight he had made his 
way to the hill of vision. Yet no one can read the book care- 
fully, all compact of the dark facts of life as it is, and not be con- 
scious that the author was one who had a back-lying, underlying 
faith that constantly raised questions concerning the validity of 
his pessimistic impressions. This is strikingly apparent in the 
passages that suggest that the pessimistic view leaves unexplained 
man’s spiritual capacity... We have in the book, then, whatever 
else we have, the heart’s protest against the pessimistic philosophy 
of life. The word of the reason is worth much. So also is the 
testimony of the heart. The instinctive recoil of the heart from 
the view that life is a progressive revelation of a wholesale decep- 
tion—euphemistically called disillusionment—should not be 
pushed lightly aside. The instinctive faith of man in the world- 
order, in life, is akin to the instinctive faith that makes a lark 
pick its shell open. Such a course must seem irrational to the 
bird if it thinks at all, yet the impulse rests upon facts and is 
justified in the end. The pessimist is ever spreading before us 
his reasons for distrusting life. It is all very plausible. You 
cannot always, sometimes it seems you never can, utterly answer 
him. Nevertheless, there is the instinct of life. We eat, we sleep, 
we love, we marry. The heart will not follow the intellect. Spite 
of everything to the contrary, we trust the Great God and live on. 
Many a man, even to the end of his days, fails to find any rational 
justification for living and yet goes forward in the power of an 
instinctive faith. This may not be the happiest, as it is only a 
partial solution of life’s problem; but one so living is not a pessi- 
mist. He is of those who, having not seen, have yet believed. 
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III. Beyond this indirect witness against the pessimistic 
conclusion the book sets forth a larger thought of the world-order 
and of life that justifies the high faith of the heart. The author 
confesses that he cannot understand all of God’s doings, but enough 
he does see to justify faith and hope. For instance, he sees eyj] 
prosperous and arrogant, yet beyond this patent fact there are 
intimations that lead him to believe in a moral order.’ He gees 
wickedness in the place of righteousness, yet in his heart is the 
ineradicable faith in God the Just.2 He had hated life, and yet 
he has come to see that life is from the hand of God.* He knows 
that one event befalleth the wise man and the fool*; and so far as 
knowledge goes® (and the statement is still true) man dicth as 
dieth the beast. Yet his faith is that man’s spirit returneth to 
God who gave it,® a faith which seems to him justified by the con- 
sideration that the reserves of wisdom in a wise man’s heart other- 
wise must be scattered to the void.? He sees that wisdom is vain, 
in the sense that it cannot fathom the meaning of life and the 
world,® yet wisdom excelleth folly as light the darkness’ ; it mak- 
eth the face to shine” ; it is as great a power as money"'; yea, it is 
even a resource more to be coveted’*; it is of more avail to a city 
than ten rulers**; and though the problem before man is one the 
beginning and end of which are hidden from him,"* so that even 
the highest wisdom seems to avail little, yet the Preacher’s deep- 
est faith is that the righteous and the wise and their works are in 
the hand of God.'® He looks at life in its vast sweep and, with a 
broad outlook on the world-order, sees not ground for despair, 
but order, reason, symmetry, and beauty—signs of an Infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness over all. He does not affirm that the world- 
order is meaningless, but, which is an altogether different thing, 
its meaning is beyond man’s power utterly to fathom.'’® This is 
not the impertinence of pessimism but the words of a real rever- 
ence, a mood of the spirit which we all do well to cultivate, in 
his opinion.'7 

Underneath all the affirmations of the book lies a profound 
assumption that more than once saves the Preacher and that 
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stamps him as an eminently sane and serious thinker. He sees 
that life is subtler than thought, and vaster. He is confident that 
much of the data necessary to a final solution of his problem must 
ever lie beyond him. He does not give up. The intellect is not 
the only instrument. His heart has had its say. He knows 
beyond this the will to live. I do not say that he puts the case in 
so many words, but more than once his message amounts to just 
this: The solution of life is in living. At the end of every exam- 
ination he comes up with the exhortation to work, to live, to trust 
God. If I mistake not, this is a profound counsel and worthy of 
consideration. We do not, cannot, think our way through. We 
live through our difficulties. We make a great assumption—if 
we go forward at all—the assumption that life is good, that the 
world means well, that there is a God and he is our Father. In 
brief, we assume the Christian view of the world. Then we live 
our lives, and as we live we come to know the doctrine and to see 
that it is of God. 

IV. This, then, is the message of the Preacher. He is a 
witness for right, a believer in life. He saw much to confuse his 
mind and challenge his faith, yet his heart could not submit to 
the pessimistic conclusion. Besides, he found many intimations 
glancing forth from elusive reality that justified a more hopeful 
conclusion, And, what is equally interesting, he passes forth from 
our sight not as one defeated, but as one who, instructed by the 
years, refined by the fires of experience, pursues his investiga- 
tions and his ministry, sharing his good with those about him— 
an honest fellow, dauntless, gifted with vision, of good heart, and 
withal most brotherly. 

If this view be even approximaiely true, we can understand 
why Matthew Arnold calls this book the worst-understood book 
in the Bible; and, being the book it is, the more’s the pity. 
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Arr. VI.—SOCIAL SALVATION 


“From that time Jesus began to preach, and to say, Repent: 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” To repent is the act of an 
individual. The kingdom of heaven is a state of society ; and here 
we have two great ideas of salvation; individual and social, 
Herbert Spencer has said, “All evil results from the nonadapte- 
bility of constitution to conditions.” Then how shall evil be 
done away? Shall the constitution of the individual be readapted 
to social conditions, or shall social conditions be readapted to the 
individual? Shall we save society through the individual, or the 
individual through society? Individual salvation we all under- 
stand. Does social salvation mean anything? And if so, then 
what? Two points are clear. First, it is clear that Christ actually 
proposed an ideal state of human society—the kingdom of heaven; 
the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. Second, 
it is also clear that the chief means to the Christianizing of society 
is ever the Christianizing of individuals. For, whatever evil 
characterizes the social order, it must be remembered that the 
social order was created by and derives its character from human 
nature. Hence the regeneration of human nature is the funda- 
mental remedy for the evils of society. What more is necessary! 
Having reminded ourselves that the evils of society are derived 
from human nature, it would then be a grave mistake to forget 
that the evils of society serve, in turn, to aggravate and perpetuate 
those of human nature. In other words, the individual and society 
act and react mutually. Neither is complete apart from the other. 
Each must be sought together with the other. This appears 
plainly in the mere statement of the three chief problems of that 
evangelism which seeks the conversion of the individual ; namely, 
How to win him, How to keep him, and What to do with him. 
As a living factor in these three problems social salvation is 
related successively as the antecedent, the coincident, and the con- 
sequent of personal evangelism. 


1 Social Statics, p. 73. 
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I. As the antecedent of individual salvation, social salva- 
tion would indicate any social service or reform by which we 
obtain access to the man whom we would save. The business of 
the church is to save men. The business of some other institu- 
tions is to damn them. The reason we do not save more is because 
they damn so many, and do it first. And there will be the mini- 
mum of salvation, individual or social, until the antisalvation 
businesses are put out of business. Concerning his feast the King 
says: “Go ye into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in.” But suppose the Jericho highway is held by robbers ? 
Or suppose the absentees are entangled in the hedges? Then the 
obvious preliminary is to disperse the thieves or break down the 
hindering hedges. In order to compel them to come in we must 
first enable them to come in. From a given number of slum 
children, “not born but damned into the world,” or children reared 
in factory labor or mine labor, is it possible to suppose that we 
can save as many as we can from an equal number of children 
born in good homes and reared in wholesome environments ? 
From a given number of habitual drunkards or confirmed prosti- 
tutes can we obtain so many converts, or so good, as we can from 
an equal number of sober men or virtuous women? The many 
social reforms and social services necessary to cope with the social 
evils thus alluded to serve at once to illustrate what is meant by 
social salvation and to show how the latter is the practical prereq- 
uisite to the widest reach and deepest effectiveness of individual 
evangelism, As Dr. Stalker finely says, “We shall not always be 
content with the philanthropy that picks up the victims as they 
fall broken from the wheel of progress; we will stop the wheel 
itself.” So to remove evil environments and their influences does 
not of itself save a man, but it often enables us to save him when 
otherwise we could not. Or, even when we can save him other- 
wise, we are thus enabled to save him the sooner and with the less 
effort, and thus enabled the sooner and the better to take up the 
work of saving the next man, and thus in the end are enabled to 
save the most men. 

II. The second great practical problem of evangelism is, 
How to keep the men whom we have won. Here social salvation 
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becomes the necessary coincident of individual salvation. This 
will appear in at least three ways. First, the very best protection 
to the Christian is so to occupy him in the upbuilding of the ney 
Jerusalem, the Christianizing of the social order, that he will be, 
like Nehemiah on the walls of the old Jerusalem, “too busy to 
come down.” There is a deep scriptural principle underlying this 
well-known fact. Here are two scriptures that should be read 
together: John 17. 3, which says, “This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent,” and Matt. 25. 40, where Christ says, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” It is a marvelous light that shines out of the 
comparison of these texts; for, if it is salvation to know Christ, 
and if Christ is to be known in the men whom we serve, then it 
follows that he who is rendering social service is ever entering 
more and more into the saving knowledge of Christ. It thus 
appears that social service is not only a power to keep, but also 
a power to increase, the salvation of him who serves. The vital 
coincidence of social with individual salvation appears again in 
the fact that the visible and tangible promotion of the social 
welfare in Christ’s name approves and endears his gospel alike 
to him who is served and to him who witnesses the service. Note 
how this principle is negatively illustrated in the present estrange- 
ment of the working classes from the church. Many now lost to the 
church might have been held had the influence of the church been 
more manifestly a power for social justice. And the church can 
retain or regain the popular confidence only to that degree in 
which the Sunday worship of its members is exemplified in their 
Monday business. Christianity must hold its sway over the 
common people not merely by what it promises of future good, 
but, rather, by what it produces of present good. For if men are 
to believe what we say concerning heavenly things, we must first 
give them convincing evidence of what we say concerning earthly 
things. Thus, and not otherwise, will the lost be saved and the 
saved be kept. Social salvation must be coincident with individual 
salvation, thirdly, as a protection of the saved from those social 
conditions which are ever threatening to reéntangle them in their 
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old and evil life. Suppose that our convert belongs to the crew of 
a pirate ship. If his individual conversion is all the salvation 
we have to offer him, then he must either lapse back into piracy or 
lose his life. But if social salvation also is on the Christian’s 
program, that means that we will destroy the pirate ship, release 
our converted pirate from his environment, and give him a 
Jecent chance to be a Christian. We will remove the saloon from 
the way of the reformed drunkard. We will provide a clean 
home and a clean job for the woman reclaimed from her fall. The 
city mission will not only use evangelistic methods to start the 
slumdweller on the way to heaven, but will also add institutional 
methods in order to make the way itself better. And if by chance 
acommercial pirate should reform, then our laws ought to be such 
as would protect him from that sort of cut-throat competition 
which may either drive him into bankruptcy or back to piracy. 

III. The third great problem of evangelism is, What to do 
with the individual convert. That is, How to bring his conversion 
to the largest result in Christian character and usefulness; how 
to make the saved individual an instrument in the saving of the 
social order. And there are two reasons why this problem is not 
solved in the mere fact of his conversion. First, because it still 
remains to teach him what he ought to do as a Christian member 
of the social order; second, because it further remains to enable 
him to do it with the maximum effectiveness. In meeting these 
two necessities social salvation appears as the vital consequent of 
individual salvation. 

First. The Christian must learn his place and duty as a 
member of modern society. It has been one of the great errors of 
our religious life to assume that, if a man has once repented, his 
social usefulness will take care of itself. Such an assumption has 
amounted at times almost to criminal negligence. What, for 
instance, are the conventional standards of Christian business 
men? These three: to tell the truth, to pay one’s debts, and to 
keep one’s contracts to the letter. Beyond these limits the saying 
that “business is business” is allowed to cover a multitude of sins. 
To increase dividends by decreasing wages, to take advantage of 
one’s competitors to operate unsafe railroads and mines and un- 
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sanitary factories, to fleece the public through watered stock, to 
dodge taxes and extort rebates, to subsidize political bosses ang 
usurp franchises and special privileges—these things are not up. 
commonly practiced by men who are otherwise good men and 
sincerely mean to be Christians. And then the commercial classes 
wonder why the laboring classes hate them, and the church wonders 
why the world renders it so little reverence. Sound conversion, 
spiritual-mindedness, good intentions, private morality, the letter 
of the contract and the letter of the law have not been enough— 
never will be—to take the place of definite instruction in social 
duty and passionate inspiration with the social spirit. To love 
thy neighbor as thyself is not a matter of amiable sentiment but 
of intelligent service. This is the most vital problem of all ages 
and is ever a new and difficult problem for each age in turn. And 
for no generation has it been quite so difficult as for ours. In 
these days what does it mean to love my neighbor the poor man, 
my neighbor the immigrant, my neighbor the Negro, my neighbor 
the liquor dealer, my neighbor the liquor drinker, my neighbor 
the politician, my neighbor the monopolist? And the new kinds 
of neighbors that we have in these days—the corporation, the labor 
union—what of these? And what duties of love do the new 
oceasions teach: the strike, the mob, the political canvass, the 
financial panic, and the industrial depression? As a single illus- 
tration of how this consideration affects all our social problems, 
it is recorded that “religious manufacturers were not aware that 
they were murdering their employees with dust until told by the 
inspector.” The uninstructed Christian who thus mingles in 
such a social complex with no qualification save his good inten- 
tions may reach a future heaven at last, but he takes the risk of 
raising something like a social hell while on the way. To teach 
him his social situation and responsibility is one of the methods 
of social salvation. It is not meant that spirituality has no rela- 
tion to social questions. But what is that relation? An honored 
leader in our public life lately said, “Let us have a Pentecost, 
and that will settle the social problem.” On the contrary, the 
Pentecost of old did not settle any social problems, but created 


1C. R. Henderson in The World’s Parliament of Religions, Vol. IT, p. 1062. 
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several. There was the incident of serving the tables, a problem 
of organized charities ; there was the Ananias incident, a problem 
of unsocialized capital; there was the Elymas incident, a plain 
proposition of graft ; there was the Gentile controversy, an ancient 
form of the race problem ; all fundamentally parallel to our present 
social problems, and all raised, not settled, by the pentecostal out- 
pouring. And this is no disparagement of Pentecost, but the 
contrary. For evil does not become a problem until the Spirit of 
God falls upon the spirits of men to compel them to heart-search- 
ings and problem-ponderings. The diaconate, the apostolate, the 
Jerusalem council, and all “the applied Christianity” of that time, 
had to be wrought out afterward through heated controversy and 
hard experience. And pentecostal influences in our day will not 
be the solution, but will only impel us to seek the solution of the 
thronging problems of social righteousness. 

Second. In addition to the good will and intelligence 
requisite for the service of society it is still needful that the Chris- 
tian have means and opportunity. And so the problem of social 
salvation has still to deal with the question, How shall social con- 
ditions be so altered as to afford the maximum effectiveness of 
individual service? For it is just as true of the social process as 
it is of any mechanical process that the quantity and quality 
of the product depend not only upon the man who operates it, but 
upon the conditions of the mechanism itself. The man behind 
the gun is helpless if the gun is useless, and worse than helpless 
if the gun explodes. As Aristotle wisely said of old, “It may be 
taken as established that the best life, whether for each individual 
separately or for states collectively, is one which possesses virtue 
furnished with external advantages to such a degree as to be 
capable of action according to virtue.”' There are, of course, 
individuals who are good amid bad environments, and other 
individuals who are bad amid good environments. But always 
it is true that more individuals will be good amid good environ- 
ments than amid bad environments. And so it is almost a sum- 
mary of practical social philosophy that we have in these words 
of Guizot: 


1 Politics, book iv, chap. i. 
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An external fact, good, well regulated, leads sooner or later, more 
or less completely, to an internal fact of the same nature, the same 
merit; that a world better regulated, a world more just, renders man him. 
self more just; that the inward is reformed by the outward as the 
outward by the inward; that the two elements are closely connecteg 
the one with the other. . . . This is the law of their nature, the genera) 
fact of history, the instinctive faith of the human race.’ 


But to say that the individual is likely to be demoralized by his 
social environment does not set forth the whole evil of the case, 
for it is equally deplorable that the individual, even when strong 
enough to resist its deteriorating effect on his own character, often 
finds himself powerless to modify for good the social process itself, 
Recurring to the “religious manufacturers” who “were not aware 
that they were murdering their employees with dust,” we can 
readily see that it was not enough that some one should tell them; 
it was still necessary that society through the law should protect 
those who were willing to be at the expense of doing right from 
the competition of those who preferred to save expense by con- 
tinuing to do wrong. Under the principle well known to political 
economy as the “law of the twentieth man,” unrestrained com- 
petition may often enable one unscrupulous man to force upon 
nineteen conscientious competitors the alternative of adopting his 
inhuman economy or of yielding to him the market. Professor 
Ross thus states and illustrates the same principle: 

Those in the same line must move in lockstep, and the pace is set 
by the meanest man who is allowed to continue in the business. The 
department store which pays its girls living wages and closes at six 
can hardly live in the same town with one that pays four dollars a week 
and closes at nine. If the price of glass jars is fixed by the manufacturer 
who overdrives little boys, every competitor must conform to this practice; 
leave the business he may, change it he cannot. As for the dispenser 
of pure drugs, there is no place for him until the law steps in to 
standardize quality. The one shipper who extorts an illegal rate obliges 
all other shippers in his line to break the laws or to be snuffed out... . 


If lavish money is countenanced, no poor man can win without truc 
kling to the contributors of campaign funds.* 


Be it remembered that our present question is not, How can 
the individual save his own soul? but, How can he save society? 


‘History of Civilization in Europe, p. 18. 
*8in and Society, pp. 155, 156. 
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In all such cases as those cited it is theoretically possible for the 
man to save his soul by losing his business interests. But if he 
lose his business in order to save himself, we see that in so doing 
he is really forsaking his place and power in the social system and 
permitting the latter to pursue “the primrose path to the ever- 
lasting bonfire.” And thus society is no better for his sacrifice ; 
may even be worse. As Professor H. C. Adams pointed out: 


In this fact do we find the explanation of the curious paradox that 
the more effective the persuasion of religious teachers the more rapid 
will be the deterioration of business society; for, since the result of such 
persuasion must be in large measure the renunciation by men of delicate 
conscience of the great business opportunities, society will tend to take 
upon itself the moral tone of the more unscrupulous." 


In such a case what must society do to be saved? Clearly, the 
conversion of the individual concerned does not meet the case un- 
less under the impossible supposition that all individuals concerned 
are to be converted at once. The enactment and enforcement of 
adequate laws against unsanitary factories, excessive hours, child 
labor, adulterated foods, rebating, and corrupt practices in politics, 
would do more in such instances for the salvation of the social 
order than would the conversion of a few individuals here and 
there, and would afford another plain view of what the principle 
of social salvation means in actual practice. 

The present discussion began with the question, Does the 
saving of society call for anything more than the attempt to save 
its individual members? And it now appears in conclusion that 
social salvation has a distinct significance and calls for a working 
program including the following factors: First, the removal of 
those social conditions which render impossible or partial the 
exercise of saving influences upon individuals. Second, the social 
protection of individual Christians in three ways, namely, by so 
enlisting them in social service as to preoceupy their lives against 
the intrusion of evil, by commending the gospel to the under- 
standing and endearing it to the hearts of men through its mani- 
fest fruitfulness in social welfare, and by the suppression of those 
social evils that tend to seduce the individual Christian from the 


1 The State in Relation to Industrial Action. 
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Christian way. Third, the realization of the largest social use- 
fulness of the individual Christian, first through his inspiration 
and instruction for efficient social service, and finally by such social 
action as will render the great social forces subject to men of 
good will rather than to men of ill will. These particulars rest 
on the two fundamental principles of social life: First, that an 
individual is always more than an individual; that he is in vital 
and inseparable identity with the society of which he is a member, 
Second, that society is something more than a numerical sum of 
individuals, ‘as a cathedral is something more than the stones of 
which it is made.” Thus the idea of social salvation manifests 
its rational meaning and asserts its moral imperative. And these 
considerations assuredly give ground and authority for the exhor- 
tation with which the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church thus concludes its declaration on the social problem: 


And now we summon our great church to continue and increase its 
works of social service. . . . We demand of every agency and organ- 
ization of the church that it shall touch the people in their human rela- 
tionships with healing and helpfulness. And, finally, be it remembered 
that we cannot commit to any special agencies the charge that all the 
church must keep. Upon every member rests a solemn duty to devote 
himself, with his possessions, his citizenship and his influence, to the 
glory of God in the service of the present age. And thus by their works, 
as by their prayers, let all “the people called Methodists” seek that king- 
dom in which God’s will shall be done on earth as it is in heaven. 





India and the Missionary 


Art. VIL—INDIA AND THE MISSIONARY: A STUDY 
IN SOCIAL REGENERATION 


In our modern age of progress social reform is much to the 
front. We submit all agencies at work to a social test, and thereby 
praise or condemn. At home and abroad social amelioration and 
regeneration are the common themes. Even the missionary must 
submit his work to such a test. It is right he should so do. His 
work is as much social as it is religious, for such is the kingdom 
of heaven. It is pertinent, therefore, to ask, What is the Chris- 
tian missionary doing for the social regeneration of the world ? 
A review of his social work in a single country may be taken as 
an example of his world-wide method and success. What have 
Christian missions done for the social regeneration of India, the 
“burning heart of Asia”? This is our question. The answer may 
prove significant. 

The work of Christian missions for India’s social regenera- 
tion can never be understood until one has clearly seen the appar- 
ently insuperable and utterly heart-breaking obstacles against 
which the early missionaries have had to contend. Hinduism 
seemed to have effectually stopped the advance of Christ’s king- 
dom. It was the “Thus far and no farther” of missionary effort 
in the world. “The devout Henry Martyn, nearly a century ago, 
with mingled discouragement and yearning, declared that to see 
a Hindu a real believer in Jesus would be something more nearly 
approaching the resurrection of a dead body than anything he had 
yet seen. The illustrious Jesuit missionary, the Abbé Du Bois, 
mourned that even after a long period of faithful work he believed 
he had seen no genuine convert to Christianity in that land.” No 
one can understand or appreciate the obstacles to missionary 
effort and to social progress which Hinduism affords until he has 
himself grappled with them personally, and been forced to spend 
whole nights in prayer before the God of nations. The very num- 
ber of the people is a constant source of discouragement. Three 
hundred millions crowded into a land as large as the United States 
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east of the Mississippi River—it is hard to deal with such a multi. 
tude. Any possible success, all missionary effort, seems swallowed 
up in the whole and to count as almost nothing—as if one were 
attempting to drain the ocean with a bucket. Ignorance scarcely 
conceivable also bars the way. Two hundred and eighty millions 
are absolutely illiterate, many millions being unable to count above 
twenty. Their mental life is no better than a child’s. How can 
the Christian missionary make these masses see the beauty of 
Christ’s gospel and realize the necessity for social progress? And 
such poverty—equaled only by the ignorance. The millions of 
ignorant are the millions of poor. The great mass of them are 
earning five to six cents a day to feed, clothe, and house large 
families. Over sixty millions are constantly hungry, eating but 
one small meal a day. They are too much occupied in satisfying 
the craving of their empty stomachs to take much thought of mind 
or soul. The great and intolerable system of caste makes it for- 
ever impossible for them to better themselves. If one is born of 
hungry parents, hungry he remains, he begets hungry children, and 
hungry he dies; such is the universally accepted creed of Hinduv- 
ism. What can the missionary do? The man is too hungry, too 
poor, too ignorant, to understand and accept Christianity, and yet 
there is no hope for him in Hinduism. This is part of the problem 
which must be solved, but not all. Add to his ignorance poverty, 
and to poverty uncleanliness, and to uncleanliness superstition, 
and to superstition lack of all ambition. Such is the condition 
of the masses of India. And what of the higher classes /— 
for the line is sharply drawn between them. For ignorance sub- 
stitute rationalism, for poverty substitute the worldliness of 
wealth, for superstition substitute bigotry and intolerance ; add to 
them all absolute separation of piety and morality and a bitter 
hatred of all things Christian. These are the obstacles which have 
faced the Christian missionary from the beginning. To attempt 
‘the social development of such a people seemed a fool’s errand. 
But the Christian missionaries have been men of great faith, men 
of power in prayer, men mighty in deed and word. While God 
remained the God of nations he remained the God of India; and 
on him they relied, to him they clung and for him they died, 
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knowing they had not lived in vain. They knew that in one day 
of marching this Jericho of Hinduism would not fall, but some 
day, when the seven times should be completed, the great walls 
would come crashing down. God is honoring their faith; he is 
answering their prayers. To-day a mighty army, three millions 
strong, is marching with steady tread about its walls, and the 
seventh time is not far distant. Out of the conditions we have 
seen God is working his miracles in India to-day. Ter social 
progress has begun, carrying with it the physical, the intellectual, 
the social, the moral, and the religious regeneration of her three 
bundred millions. 

In the first place, what have Christian missions done for the 
physical welfare of the Indian peoples? The Hindu people are 
physically not a strong race. Robust at first, they have grad- 
ually degenerated in strength through the centuries. Many causes 
have been at work. A tropical climate, a false and wicked social 
system, a pitiful lack of moral standards—all these -have sapped 
their energy and hastened their downfall. India is in great need 
of physical regeneration. Such a regeneration must take place 
before any great advance in social progress can be made. The 
work of the missionary has been along two lines. The first has 
been the care and cure of those already in distress. He has dealt 
with individuals and relieved their wants. True, it is but a 
superficial method—the disease lies deeper than the individual 
upon whom it may be found—but it is a necessary method. Chris- 
tian medical missionaries, medical schools and hospitals have been 
as angels of mercy to thousands. Through the influence and in 
the spirit of Christian missions the Lady Dufferin Fund has estab- 
lished in the large cities of India free public hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. The work of the Christian missionaries in the great 
famines of India has elicited the most glowing commendations 
from the highest officials in the realm. The missionary has worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the representatives of the government. 
Scores of thousands have been fed by his hands and thousands 
rescued from death. The second line pursued by the Christian 
missionary has gone below the surface, below the individual. He 
has attacked the deep-lying causes of India’s physical degeneracy. 
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He has fought the uncleanliness of the villages and towns 
by urging sanitation. As a result the ravages of the bubonic 
plague have been stayed to a large extent among the native 
Christians. 

Christian missions have joined battle with the inconceivable 
immorality of Hinduism also. Hinduism utterly divorces reli- 
gion from morality, piety from purity. Hinduism has played 
Delilah to her young men, and shorn of their strength as they 
lie in her vile bosom, they have become slaves in the house of 
disease and death. Successes have been gained at many points, 
For instance, the missionaries in many parts of India have loudly 
denounced the custom of having immoral women connected with 
the Hindu temples. They have striven to arouse the public con- 
science. In the Bombay Presidency, through their efforts, the 
courts have made it a criminal offense for a parent to place a girl 
in the temples for this purpose. In the native state of Mysore the 
foul Devidasis have been banished completely from the temples of 
that state. It is as yet but the small cloud, as large as a man’s 
hand, but it rises and there is hope. 

Christian missions have gone still deeper, to the very heart 
of the matter—to the central source and origin of India’s physical 
weakness. It is not uncleanliness, nor immorality, but that which 
has severed the artery and drained the life-blood of India is the 
great false social system which rests on child-marriage. “No 
system can degrade the womanhood of a race, nor for that matter 
its manhood, more than that which marries its girls in childhood 
and which consigns millions of them to wretched widowhood. One 
of the consequences is that girls of even twelve years are known to 
become mothers in that land, while very few attain the age of 
eighteen without bearing children. An inereasing population 
under these conditions cannot be a healthy or vigorous one.” The 
result is physically, mentally, and morally disastrous both to 
child-mother and offspring. When we realize that there are in 
India to-day more than nine millions of such child-wives under 
fifteen years of age the extent and evil of this system can more 
easily be imagined. Against this curse we have set ourselves with 
all resoluteness. But as yet little has been accomplished outside 
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the Christian community. Success is gradual and slow, but 
signs of more definite results are in the air, and the labors of the 
missionaries are not in vain. The age of cohabitation has been 
raised by law from ten to twelve years in answer to the appeals of 
the missionaries. Social congresses are being held to decry the 
system, and the missionary rejoices in his new allies. In thus 
relieving needy individuals, and in their fight against uncleanli- 
ness, immorality, and child-marriage, distinct and important con- 
tributions have been made to India’s physical betterment and 
social progress. 

We come next to the contribution of Christian missions to 
India’s intellectual development, and thus to her social progress. 
Here we meet with results clear and well-defined, important and 
far-reaching. The progress of education and learning within the 
last fifty years has been marvelous, and the movement, once begun, 
has gathered momentum with every year. Within the present 
century we shall see India transformed from a land of ignorance 
into a land which shall lead the world in philosophic thought. 
This is no exaggeration. The Hindu mind is marvelously gifted 
with powers of logical reasoning and with depth of thought. From 
Christian India will come the philosophy of the world, much of 
its science, and its truest interpretations of the Word of God. 
To bring the Indian people to their own, to restore to them the 
intellectual leadership of the world, is a work which is world- 
wide in its signifieance. In this work Christian missions stand 
preéminent—the recognized source and origin of all that is being 
done to-day for India’s intellectual regeneration. Not only in 
their own Christian schools and colleges, not only in their 
large Christian literature, has their influence been felt, but 
they have been the original inspirers of all organized secular 
agencies which are laboring for the same great cause. Christian 
missions began the work of educating India’s millions, other 
agencies have taken up the task, and the day of consummation is 
not far distant. 

Three great and far-reaching results have sprung from the 
educational work of the Christian missionary. Their significance 
for India’s future history cannot be estimated. In the first place, 
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the great system of nonsectarian or nonreligious schools estab. 
lished by the government of India in every city is the direct 
result of Indian missions. “Dr. Carey, the great founder of the 
modern missionary enterprise, did not fail to realize the import. 
ance of education as a missionary agency, and at a later day Dr, 
Duff introduced the modern educational movement into India 
which resulted in the adoption of his plan by the British govern. 
ment with the religious phase omitted.” What does this mean 
for India’s social progress? It means that whereas less than 
fifty years ago there were only 2,000 public schools in all India, 
to-day there are 155,000. Whereas then there were but 200,000 
pupils of all ages, to-day the number has increased to 5,000,000. In 
other words more than twenty-five per cent of the children of 
school-going age in all British India are in attendance at either goy- 
ernment, mission, or heathen schools. This percentage is rapidly 
increasing as the government of India is perfecting and enlarging 
its system of public education. It means that the day of India’s ig- 
norance is rapidly passing away, thanks to the efforts of earlier and 
later missionaries working in Christian schools and through a 
Christian government. In the second place, as a direct result of 
Christian missions we see to-day the renaissance of the low-caste 
millions. The significance of this result time alone can show. It 
is big with promise for the future. Scarce fifty years ago who cared 
for the outcast millions, in all their poverty and ignorance and 
superstition? For them it was a heinous crime against the gods 
to even look upon a book. None was ever taught to write his name. 
They were completely and eternally shut off from all learning 
and all knowledge. Nor did the government care for the educa- 
tion of the masses. They turned to the missionary, and here 
alone they found sympathy and hope. What do we see to-day as a 
result? The low-caste man rising from the dust where he has 
sat for centuries, brushing off his soiled garments, and standing 
in his manhood for his rights. It is another of India’s modern 
miracles. He has proved himself well worthy of his rights. 
Trained in mission schools, he has gone forth to compete, and to 
compete successfully, with the sons of his oppressors. Some of 
the highest positions open to natives are to-day held-by the sons 
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of seavengers. It is the contribution of Christian missions to 
India’s social progress, this handing over of her low-caste millions, 
clothed and sitting in their right minds. These results, great as 
they are, are nevertheless but superficial. The Christian mis- 
sionary must needs go deeper if he would solve the problem of 
India’s intellectual darkness. And this he has done. With clear- 
sightedness he has seen where the trouble lay. He has laid his 
healing hands upon the open sore of India’s degeneracy—the 
pitiable condition of her women. How can there ever be intellec- 
tual supremacy of the sons, no matter how perfect the systems of 
schools, if the mothers be intellectually degenerate? The mission- 
ary has seen the problem and has struggled to solve it. And 
here we see the third great result due to Christian missions—the 
education of India’s women. The missionary has carried on this 
work amid the most desperate opposition and against the united 
resistance of all Hindus and Mohammedans. They feared that 
women were mentally defective and could not learn, no matter 
how carefully they were taught. “Added to this was an equally 
invincible belief that any attempt to teach them would endanger 
their morals, and in any case the effect would be perilous to the 
reputation and general interests of the family concerned.” The 
government aided the missionary only by sympathy. He has 
fought and won the battle entirely alone, trusting in the strength 
of Jehovah, his God. As yet the results are comparatively small, 
but they are prophetic of great things in the future. Nearly 
three per cent of the girls of India are in public or private schools. 
This seems small, but when we consider that in Hinduism it is a 
crime to teach any woman to read or write, and that the women of 
India are the most difficult of access, we rejoice in what has 
already been accomplished. Fifty years ago even Dr. Duff could 
say concerning the introduction of education among India’s 
women, “One might as well try to scale a wall fifty miles high.” 
To-day more than half a million girls are enrolled in the educa- 
tional institutions of the empire, a number of whom have vindi- 
cated their scholarship by receiving university honors. It is the 
glory of Indian Methodism that she was the founder of the first 
college for women in all Asia. For the social progress of India’s 
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millions no greater work than this is being done, and it is being 
done by Christian missions. 

From what has been said in this discussion concerning the 
relation of missions to popular education one might judge that 
the work of Christian missions along this line would soon cease, 
Now that the government and other agencies, Hindu and Mohan. 
medan, have taken up the task of India’s education, why should 
Christian missions continue to do the same work, and not tum 
their attention to other lines of effort? As in the large cities in 
the United States the missionary directs his efforts largely to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the people, why should he not do 
the same in India? The answer is that Christian missions by 
their schools and colleges are making a unique contribution to 
India’s social progress which no other agency can provide. With- 
draw the missionary schools from India, and you withdraw that 
element which no other agency ean furnish, and which alone can 
make the work of other agencies truly valuable. If the mission- 
ary schools be withdrawn, India’s social progress is doomed to 
early death. “If the salt have lost its savor, wherewith can it be 
salted?” For all other schools and colleges are so filled with the 
spirit of rationalism, agnosticism, atheism, and with such bitter 
hatred of all things Christian, that but for the splendid young men 
that the Christian colleges are pouring forth to meet this spirit, 
India would lapse from heathenism into atheism, and her latter 
state would be far more terrible than her first. Here lies the crisis 
in India. The storm-center is the college. India’s destiny for 
coming centuries lies in the hands, not of her millions, but of her 
educated young men. These are to be her leaders, these are to 
determine the direction of her future course. Will it be toward 
atheism or toward Christianity? This is India’s problem. Col- 
leges like Lahore and Aligarh send forth their hundreds filled with 
hatred of all things Christian. They are answered by such Chris- 
tian colleges as Lucknow and Madura, which are sending out men 
as finely trained to do battle for the Christian faith. And the 
social progress of one fifth of this world’s people hangs upon the 
issue. This has been the work of educational missions in India. 
They have originated and influenced the government system of 
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public education, they have brought about the renaissance of the 
low-caste and the outcast, they have inaugurated the education of 
India’s women, and are proving themselves the salvation of India’s 
entire educational movement. 

What have Christian missions done for the social life of the 
Indian peoples? In this department peculiar difficulties have 
been encountered, for time-honored customs and modes of life are 
most diffieult to erase from the life of any people. India is filled 
with social abuses which are peculiarly hard to handle, but in all 
three spheres of social life the missionary has labored and the 
record in each case is a noble one. We take up, first, the sphere 
of the family. At the very threshold we are met again by the 
great curse of India’s family life, the degradation of her women. 
It is family life, and not home life, that India possesses. Hindu- 
ism and Mohammedanism have no homes. There is no such word 
in any of the one hundred and eighty-five languages of India. 
Imagine what its consequences are. India’s whole social struc- 
ture rests upon a family life in which the husband is a god and 
the wife a wretched slave. Let him beat her cruelly, as he usually 
does, she utters not a word, for she is beaten by her god. She 
dare not sit beside him while he eats his meal, she dare not 
walk beside him, she dare not even speak his name. She may 
be one of many wives. Her sons soon learn to treat her as their 
father does. Wretched in her husband’s life, she is more wretched 
in his death. There is nothing in this world more fiendish than 
the treatment of these stricken widows—twenty-five millions of 
them, and many of them yet children. They are the accursed of 
society, and no insult or abuse is too terrible for them. To visit 
the fatherless and the widow in their affliction is not the creed of 
Hinduism. Its whole family system is as false as it is cruel. 
Against such a family system Christian missions have arrayed 
themselves from the beginning. As a result of their untiring 
efforts, true Christian homes are springing up all over that large 
empire. They are examples and models to the heathen round 
about them of the true family life, and beyond all doubt are to 
prove the ultimate salvation of India’s family system. Again, 
as a result of missionary agitation, Hindu and Mohammedan 
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reformers are appearing on all sides proclaiming a new Hindy. 
ism and a new Islam in which the family system shall be purged 
of all its evils and its ancient purity restored. Social congresses 
are being held from time to time in which these questions are 
discussed. Many of these Hindus, gifted with unusual courage 
and in the face of fiercest opposition from their coreligionists, 
have married widows and have refused to give their children’s 
hands in marriage. The situation is not desperate. It gleams 
with hope. The missionary as he labors is not discouraged ; he 
clearly foresees the day when a new India shall have introduced a 
new word into her languages. This word shall be the true and 
universal symbol of the family system of her people. In the 
narrow sphere of society—the second sphere—the social relation 
of man to man, the missionary has been hard at work. He has 
wrestled with another great curse of India’s social life—the great 
system called “Jat,” or caste. India is ruled by a word, and that 
word is Jat. The empire of India is the empire of Jat. To Jat 
they all pay tribute. Its laws are stern and unyielding, as fixed 
and unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and 
none rebels against them. They would die rather than disobey its 
arbitrary rules. It divided all its subjects into many thousands 
of castes or classes, no one knows how many. A man may 
never live nor marry outside his own particular caste. If he 
is born a scavenger, a scavenger he remains, and his children 
after him; once a Brahman always a Brahman. Caste is fitly 
deseribed as a social ladder upon which every man kisses the feet 
of the man above him, and kicks the head of the man below him. 
And what have been its evil effects? It has destroyed the unity of 
the Indian peoples. There has been no assimilation of the races 
for two thousand years. Hinduism may talk loftily of its faith 
in the brotherhood of man, but King Jat never recognizes any 
such creed. It has created suspicion and hatred among all classes 
where good faith and brotherhood should reign. It has killed all 
ambition in India’s youth except among the favored few, for there 
is no hope of bettering one’s condition. India’s social development 
to any great extent is impossible as long as the system of caste 
remains unbroken, as long as its cruel reign is universally ac- 
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knowledged. This is the great barrier which must be cut away 
ere India can reach any true social system founded on equal 
rights and opportunities for every individual, What has been 
done to destroy this citadel of Hinduism? Im the Christian 
Church much has been done. No one can look upon a Christian 
Communion service without feeling his whole being bound within 
him as he realizes its deeper significance. Brahman kneeling by 
Pariah, Mohammedan by Hindu, all drinking from the same cup 
—we feast our eyes upon the sight, bend our heads in gratitude 
to God, and take new courage for the fight. It is God’s own seal 
upon the efforts of the missionary. It is the prophecy of India’s 
social regeneration, and the proof that Christ alone is strong 
enough to work such miracles in human lives and to usher in that 
day. Outside the Christian Church, because of the work and 
influence of missions, the tide is slowly beginning to turn. Caste 
has reached its high-water mark. We see the ebb beginning. A 
few reformers are shouting “Death to caste.” Social congresses 
are considering the problem and beginning to condemn the system. 
Little of practical result has yet been reached, but the movement 
is significant and shows the trend of the times. Already the ax 
is laid to the root of the tree, and Christian missions have laid it 
there. In the third sphere—of the state, the social relation of 
man to law—what have the missionaries done? We shall not 
diseuss at this point the friendly relations of Christian missions 
to the British government, but their relation to any spirit of 
nationality in the Indian peoples. Such a spirit of nationality 
has never before existed in India. It has been made impossible 
by diversities of race, language, caste, religion. It would be as 
difficult to create a spirit of nationality and a feeling of unity 
among all the races of Europe as to create such a spirit in India. 
And yet such a thing is happening to-day before our very eyes, 
and the attention of the world is centered upon it. Out of such 
diversities of race, language, creed, caste, and custom the impos- 
sible is happening. A new nation is being born, and this is its 
hour of birth. This new spirit of nationality is small, as yet in its 
beginnings, but will grow steadily under the kind and wise guard- 
ianship of Great Britain until some day the Empire of India will 
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be a great and free nation. The growth of any such spirit js 
necessarily attended with much that is extravagant and evil, Jj 
is not always the sane and level-headed that lead the way. There 
will be impatience of control, rebellious talk, and riot. These are 
ever the growing pains of a nation, and they are manifest in India 
to-day. They need careful, firm, and wise treatment. No one 
realizes this better than Great Britain and the wiser leaders of 
native thought. They are handling the situation firmly and 
wisely. They realize, however, as we do, that this new spirit of 
nationality and unity is not a thing to be cried down but one to 
rejoice in, for it means that India is coming to her own. It is 
the most significant move in many years for India’s social prog. 
ress. There are many causes which have aroused this spirit of 
nationality, but among them all Christian missions stands as not 
the least. Toward this hour Christian missions have long worked ; 
they have foreseen this crisis, and they rejoice in it. It is the sign 
of India’s new life, which carries with it progress in all other 
lines. Other agencies have been at work and there are many of 
them. A kind and paternal government, granting full civil and 
religious liberty, freedom of the press, and share in the govern- 
ment to a large extent, has contributed to this result. The new 
education, with its Western science, philosophy, and spirit, has 
paved the way for it. The railroads, telegraphs, and postal sys- 
tem have bound India together as never before. A common lan- 
guage—the English tongue, now spoken freely by all the educated 
men of India—has removed the greatest obstacle to unity and 
nationality. Above all, recent political events have hastened its 
coming, and chief of these events in far-reaching influence was the 
utter defeat by an Oriental nation of a much-vawnted and much- 
feared European power. The victory of Japan drew the Indian 
peoples closer together, and they felt the first thrills of national 
life. All these, and others, were factors in creating this new 
spirit, but Christian missions must be reckoned in as one of 
them. One of the first signs of this new spirit was seen when, 
four years ago, Christian missions influenced the founding of the 
first organization national in its membership, national in its aims, 
national in its spirit. It is called the National Missionary Society 
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of India, and its purpose is to unite all Indians to evangelize those 
parts of India untouched by foreign missionaries. In founding 
Christian homes, in elevating womankind, in abolishing caste, in 
developing and guiding the new spirit of nationality, the Chris- 
tian missionary is “working a work in your days which ye will 
not believe though it be told you.” 

What have Christian missions done for the religious life 
of India’s millions, and, working through this department of life, 
what have they contributed to her social progress! It is here that 
Christian missions have done their greatest work and won their 
greatest victories, The social welfare and progress of any people 
are closely bound up with their religious beliefs and their reli- 
gious life. Like religion like people, is the verdict of history. 
Hinduism can never regenerate India, nor can Islam do it. In 
their very essence they are false. The fundamental doctrines on 
which they are built will blight any nation whatsoever. Chris- 
tianity is the only hope of India’s social regeneration. There are 
important factors of social progress which Christianity alone can 
provide, there are barriers to social progress which Christianity 
alone can remove. The religious work of the Christian mission- 
ary is not only his own peculiar work but in the deepest sense 
his most important work. His greatest successes in his religious 
work are likewise his greatest contributions to social progress. 
In the very beginning of his Christian preaching he discovered a 
universal characteristic of the Hindu—which in a smaller sense 
is a great hindrance to missionary effort but in a larger sense is 
full of meaning and encouragement—his fundamentally religious 
character. He lives for his religion. It lies deeper than all else 
in his life, and he will cling to it till death despite its evils. This 
characteristic causes great discouragement to missionary work, for 
Hindu converts are hard to gain; but let the Hindu once be won, 
and he renounces forever his old religion and clings to the new 
with equal tenacity and devotion. What does it mean in its deeper 
meanings? It means much. It means that when India is once 
Christianized she will be in a peculiar sense the home of Christ 
and of the Ohrist life. It means that a new Christianity will 
arise, new in its type, new in its working, new in its spirit—the 
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product of the Eastern mind and life. As the Western church 
embodies the spirit of Saint Paul, so the Eastern church to come 
will manifest the spirit of Saint John. It will be the complete 
regeneration, within and without, of India’s people. Such a 
church will be impossible until Western Christianity has cleared 
the way for it. We must make the great substitutions in India’s 
religious life. For three hundred and thirty millions of wicked 
and hostile gods we must substitute one holy, loving heavenly 
Father; for the many vile incarnations of Vishnu and Siva we 
must give them the one pure and great incarnation of the Son 
of God; for the forgiveness of sins and the purification of life 
which come from bathing in foul Ganges water we must substitute 
the redemptive blood of Jesus Christ; for eight million four hun- 
dred thousand weary transmigrations of soul we must give them 
one eternal and blessed life; for pessimism we must give them 
optimism; for despair, joy; for life evil and purposeless, life 
good and meaningful; for sin and sorrow we must substitute 
righteousness and joy and peace in the Holy Ghost. Not till then 
will the Eastern church be founded ; not till then will there be any 
true regeneration, social or otherwise. Christian missionaries are 
fast making the substitution. Slow at first, now the momentum 
has been gained. Now is the day of Christian opportunity. Not 
by individuals alone but by masses they are coming. Three mil- 
lions have already been gained—many of them from the highest 
castes. It is the hour of victory. But it is also the hour of Chris- 
tian responsibility, for two hundred and ninety-seven millions are 
yet unreached. The next fifty years will witness great events in 
India’s religious history. The day is coming, and is not far dis- 
tant, when India’s new religious life will usher in a new and better 
social age. India will take her place among the Christian nations 
of the world, and by her two great characteristics, intellectual 
keenness and religious devotion, will play her part in universal 
history. 

The first Christian missionaries were given a two-fold com- 
mission, the one religious and the other social. What is our 
verdict concerning the Christian missionaries of India and their 
work? In spite of many mistakes, in spite of many failures, we 
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claim that these Christian missionaries of our day have remained 
true to both original commands. As they have gone they have 
preached, saying, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand”; and as 
they have gone they have also healed the sick, raised the dead, 
cleansed the leper, and cast out devils. Freely they have received ; 
freely they have given. And that which bears witness to their 
work is this great Eastern empire awakening to life, spiritually 
and socially renewed. 
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Arr. VIII.—THE RETURN TO BELIEF 


Tue Non-Religion of the Future was the title of a book 
published by a Frenchman some years ago. He assumed that in 
the course of a little time men would discard religion altogether 
and settle on other foundations. With respect to his own country, 
M. Guyau came nigh to being a prophet. At the present time in 
France out of a population of forty millions the Catholics claim 
eight millions and the Protestants five hundred thousand, leaving 
thirty-odd millions outside the fold. But then France never was 
religious. On the editorial page of the Mernopisr Revmw 
attention was called to De Tocqueville’s visit to America at the 
behest of his government. Returning home he reported to the 
French Senate : 

I went at your bidding, and passed through their thoroughfares of 
trade; I ascended their mountains, and went down their valleys; I visited 
their manufactories, their commercial markets and emporiums of trade; 
I entered their judicial courts and legislative halls. But I sought every- 
where in vain until I entered the church. It was there, as I listened 
to the soul-equalizing and soul-elevating principles of the gospel of Christ, 


as they fell from Sabbath to Sabbath upon the masses of the people, that 
I learned why America is great and free and why France is a slave. 


Tennyson had had a poor day when he wrote, 


O life as futile, then, as frail! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


He must have been perusing Schopenhauer. Schopenhauer was 
an evolutionist, but a pessimistic one. His mind was fixed that 
humankind would grow more and more sensitive to the evils of 
life, and, while having a certain sympathy for the good, would be 
utterly incapable of ending the bad. And this because “man is 
himself a part of this evil nature, and while he must hate what is 
wrong, his very constitution is bound to drive him to coédperate 
with it.” Naturally, Schopenhauer’s remedy was suicide. In his 
judgment the best thing that could happen to the race was death. 
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And this uncomfortable doctrine of fatalism seemed to be borne 
out by the discovery that “the aboriginal natives of Australia 
are themselves the remnant of a nobler race.” Furthermore, we 
can observe for ourselves that “in Africa there are peoples living 
about the monuments of a civilization which they themselves have 
altogether forgotten.” Ail that one generation perceives of growth 
or evolution is always in this order: childhood, maturity, decay, 
and death. Looks discouraging, doesn’t it? 

It may be that the most fitting symbol of humanity is the moon, a 
satellite once throbbing with life but now deserted, cold, and dead—a 
mere cinder, shining and spectral in the light of the sun; and to us, like 


the skeleton at the feasts of the Ancients, a constant reminder of the 
vanity and death of all things. 


Fate still has a seat on the exchange, but Nietzsche’s overman has 
the crowd and is doing the business. Cold intellect and brute 
foree to the front! “Lo! I teach you the overman,” cries Zara- 
thustra. “Let him march on in triumph and carry out his strong 
will without let or hindrance, no matter who suffers, no matter 
what is trampled underfoot.” This is materialism running mad. 
What the gods first do with men they wish to destroy is well under- 
stood. Two smart young fellows are playing a game of checkers 
in a London Mecca. So the story runs as told by Ford Maddox 
Hueffer. Suddenly the game stops and one nudges the other to 
look. An important personage in the room has risen to go. He 
“pulls together the lapels of his coat, puts on his hat at a certain 
angle, and gently shakes his umbrella.””’ The gentleman in ques- 
tion is the Harriman of the hour. By and by the young men also 
rise to depart, “But both of them pull together the lapels of their 
coats in exactly the same way, put on their hats at precisely the 
same angle, and shake their umbrellas in the same gentle way” as 
the big man who preceded them. Nietzsche’s gospel has won. 
These striplings bow down to the overman. But the weakness of 
the overman’s philosophy is shown in the way he has taken to the 
woods. Imperialism as a working force is all right, but it breaks 
down at home. After office hours it leaves a man with his hands 
in his pockets. The overman has found that he needs a place where 
in the gloom of the evening he can hear the nightingale sing, or 
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the bullfrog croak, and wake up in the morning to the call of the 
roosters ; that is to say, he must have idealism or he must perish, 
There was a time within the memory of men still living when 
Darwin and Huxley were under the religious ban. The church 
called them unbelievers and their theory of evolution atheistic, 
We refused to associate with them lest, perchance, we might be 
contaminated. But, somehow, we got together and intimacy did 
not breed contempt. Now we know that Darwin never denied the 
existence of God, always spoke with reverence of the Creator, and 
even went so far in his later utterances as to confess that he had 
attributed too much to natural selection. Moreover, “that Darwin- 
ism made the miracle of creation infinitely more miraculous, that 
the new Genesis differed from the old as a modern engineering 
works differs from a doll-maker’s workshop, that his books tended 
to revive the faith of man in the immanence of a living God, is 
now generally recognized.” In the early days many well-meaning 
persons associated Huxley with horns and a long tail. But those 
who were near to him ridiculed such a combination. Now we 
thoroughly understand that he was “the mildest-mannered man 


that ever scuttled ship.” Only he didn’t scuttle the ship. He 
did handle Gladstone rather roughly, and he did say: “I am not 
afraid of the priests in the long run. Scientific method is the 
white ant which will slowly but surely destroy their fortifications.” 
But he likewise said something else. But this along with the other: 


It is worth any amount of trouble to know by one’s own knowledge 
the great truth that the honest and rigorous following up of the argu- 
ment which leads us to materialism inevitably carries us beyond it. And, 
therefore, if I were obliged to choose between absolute materialism and 
absolute idealism, I should feel compelled to accept the latter alternative. 


To Huxley we are indebted for one of the most effective laws 
of practical Christianity. He said, “Try all things, hold fast 
by that which is good.” This is all there is to his widely heralded 
agnosticism—the rigorous application of a single principle. “Its 
spirit is to examine everything, track down its explanation, link 
and connect it with the whole, rethink the thoughts of God after 
him, and refuse any rest except in his magnificent unity.” While 
it is destructive of sham it is constructive of truth. To-day, with 
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this example to guide them, men are dealing with the fact of 
religion ; they find they must, for it is everywhere. Slowly they 
are giving it satisfactory explanation and fitting it in with the 
general scheme of all things. Says a London preacher: “I have 
lately had to do with a man whose whole training has been scien- 
tific, but who had been so befogged as to pray to the humanity 
within himself. However, when he was eighteen he had been 
unmistakably converted in the good old-fashioned way. He had 
been brought into actual conflict and contact with the powers of 
the world to come, and his experience had been so real and vivid 
that he could never escape from it. The problems of science 
bewildered him, but the methods of science saved him, and he is 
now a member of an evangelical church in Central London.” 
“Try all things, hold fast by that which is good.” In the enun- 
ciation and use of this principle Huxley was certainly an orthodox 
Methodist. Perhaps it is as well to say it here as elsewhere: we 
too often overlook the fact that the majority of scientists are 
devout believers in God and the supernatural. Evolution has not 
dethroned God and banished him from our world, rather has it 
greatly enlarged our conception of him. There has been a great 
deal of talk about the missing link, and Christians have feared 
that it might be found. Well, what if it is found? What if the 
greatest discovery of all happens—spontaneous generation? Will 
God be any the less in the world? Rather will he be more in the 
world than we had thought. And this is the very thing scientific 
procedure is doing for us. It is finding that everything, traced 
to its ultimate limits, “abuts against the skillful hand and the 
almighty arm” of the Eternal. 

Lately, in the course of an address in Leeds, England, Thomas 
Phillips made this statement: “There is a great movement, whose 
depth and force we can but imperfectly gauge, sweeping from 
agnosticism and materialism in the direction of idealism and 
Christianity.” Then he related the following: “Last Thursday 
evening an independent labor leader, who a few months ago was 
an agnostic, stood up in our prayer meeting to pray. His prayer 
may not have been orthodox enough for a Free Church Federation 
meeting, but I’m sure it was orthodox enough to be heard in 
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heaven, for it thrilled and throbbed with the struggles of a strong 
man to eseape from the stifling fog into the clear light of God’s 
presence. Within the last six months I’ve come across two other 
cases even more conspicuous and noteworthy, the one the case of 
a Roumanian Jew who is the author of a treatise on philosophy 
which has been wel! received by the German press, and the other 
of a Swiss doctor of literature who came to study at the British 
Museum as a materialist, but who went back to Switzerland 
something like a Free Churchman. I do not say that they have 
become orthodox Christians, but they have got to believe in the 
spiritual. They have got to believe in the immanence of (od, 
his immanence in creation, therefore his immanence in man, the 
highest rung of creation, therefore his manifestation in the sinless 
Man—the ‘White Christ,’ as one of them habitually calls him.” 
Phillips’s statement regarding the movement toward idealism and 
Christianity is borne out by other signs. For instance, in the year 
1908 three notable books came off the press—Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
First and Last Things, Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe, 
and Mr. Chesterton’s Orthodoxy. The three authors were laymen, 
and all three books had to do mainly with religion. Mr. Chester- 
ton’s book has been widely reviewed, and properly so, for in some 
ways it is the most remarkable of the three. He does not always 
hit the mark, but his percentage of “bull’s-eyes” is high. There 
is in the following something more than wit or the Glew er exhibi- 
tion of a linguistic trickster: 


It may not be automatic necessity that makes all daisies alike; it 
may be that God makes every daisy separately, but has never got tired 
of making them. The repetition in nature may not be a mere recurrence; 
it may be a theatrical encore. 


And isn’t this capital ? 


Poetry is sane because it floats easily in an infinite sea; reason seeks 
to cross the infinite sea, and so make it finite. The poet only asks to 
get his head into the heavens. It is the logician who seeks to get the 
heavens into his head. And it is his head that splits. 


Robertson Nicoll, in the British Weekly, calls attention to 
the fact that twenty years ago Robert Elsmere surrendered his 
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faith in the divinity of the Lord “because of the discrepancies 
between the original meaning of the Old Testament prophets and 
the applications of their words in the New Testament.” In the 
meantime how greatly the action has shifted! Dr. Fairbairn 
reminds us that Goethe confessed he could conceive progress to 
be possible on all sides save one: the moral majesty, the spiritual 
culture, expressed and exhibited in the Gospels could never be 
excelled. We now maintain that therein lies the proof of their 
extraordinary character. So, too, the divinity of Jesus Christ no 
longer rests of necessity on any fitting in of the New Testament 
to the Old, nor necessarily on any other external arrangement, but, 
rather, upon Jesus Christ himself. He himself is the miracle. 
After him what miracle is incredible ? 

Sir Oliver Lodge asks and answers this question : “What did 
‘earth’ mean to the ancients? It meant the center of the universe ; 
it meant the world to which everything else was an appendage, 
the world with a sort of sky over it, in which there were lights 
which regulated our seasons and were appendages to this earth, 
with man a sort of center of creation corresponding to the world 
in which he lived.” After he has said this he puts the second 
question and answers it: “What is ‘earth’ to us now! A round 
globe flying through space nineteen miles every second of time 
round the sun; one of a family, the solar system, smaller than 
most of the others, larger than some; spinning round the great 
globe which provides it with light and energy; and that great 
globe, the sun, only one of a myriad of similar suns scattered 
throughout space. Lord Kelvin estimates that there are about a 
thousand million such suns within reach of the most powerful 
telescope, and each of these suns probably the center of a solar 
system, perhaps something like our own, perhaps different; the 
center of a number of worlds.” In the light of all this there is a 
good deal more in the old psalmist’s cry than there was when it 
was first uttered, “What is man that thou art mindful of him?’ 
This is the ery with which Herbert Spencer sought to frighten us. 
Of course with the increase of the universe there has come the 
corresponding decrease of man? Of course no such thing. Mr. 
Chesterton’s reply to this notion will do: 
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Why saould a man surrender his dignity to the solar system any more 
than to a whale? If mere size proves that man is not the image of God, 
then a whale may be the image of God. It is quite futile to argue that 
man is small compared to the cosmos; for man was a!ways small com. 
pared to the nearest tree. 


The psychologist is dealing effectively with the difficulties of 
cosmology wherever these difficulties touch man. Tennyson did 
not attempt to put the infinite into his head, but he put his head 
into the infinite, and then he told us something: 


For tho’ the giant ages heave the hill 
And break the shore, 
And evermore 
Make and break, and work their will; 
Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours 
What know we greater than the soul? 


Closing, I quote two most significant statements. The first 
is from the tongue of Sir Oliver Lodge and is as follows: 


The faculties and achievements of the highest among mankind in 
art, in science, in philosophy, and in religion are not explicable as an 
outcome of a struggle for existence. Something more than mere life is 
possessed by us, something represented by the words “mind” and “soul” 
and “spirit.” On one side we are members of the animal kingdom, on 
another we are associates of a loftier type of existence and are linked 
with the Divine. 


The second statement is from a paper on “The World of Life,” 
read by Alfred Russel Wallace, the joint discoverer with Darwin 
of natural selection, before the members of the Royal Institution 
in London on the occasion of the Darwin centenary : 


Neither Darwinism nor any other theory in science or philosophy 
can give more than a secondary explanation of phenomena. Some deeper 
power or cause always has to be postulated. I have here claimed that 
the known facts, when fully examined and reasoned out, are adequate 
to explain the method of organic evolution; yet the underlying funda- 
mental causes are, and will probably ever remain, not only unknown, 
but even inconceivable by us. The mysterious power we term life, which 
alone renders possible the production from a few of the chemical elements 
of such infinite diverse fabrics, will surely never be explained—as many 
suppose it will be—in terms of mere matter and motion. But beyond 
even these marvels is the greater marvel of that ever-present organizing 
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and guiding power, which—to take a single example—builds up anew 
that most wonderful congeries of organs, the bird’s covering of feathers. 

Every attempt to explain these phenomena, even Darwin's highly 
complex and difficult theory of Pangenesis, utterly breaks down; so that 
now, even the extreme monists, such as Haeckel, are driven to the 
supposition that every ultimate cell is a conscious, intelligent individual 
that knows where to go and what to do, goes there and does it! These 
ynavailing efforts to explain the inexplicable, whether in the details of 
any one living thing or in the origin of life itself, seem to me to lead 
us to the irresistible conclusion that beyond and above all terrestrial 
agencies there is some great source of energy and guidance, which in 
unknown ways pervades every form of organized life, and of which we 
ourselves are the ultimate and foreordained outcome. 


Dr. R. F. Horton asks us to note the closing words of Pro- 
fessor Gwatkin’s book on The Knowledge of God. We are happy 
so to do just at this point. The Professor is speaking of a certain 
Sunday in the French city of Lyons: 


Toward evening we climbed the height of Fourvieres. A glorious 
historic site was at our feet, with memories reaching backward to the 
Council which smote the Hohenstaufen empire into ruins, and backward 
still to the time when the three score and five states of Gaul came, 
year by year, to render thanks to heaven for the blessings of Roman 
peace. They told us that we could see the Alps, but I looked vainly into 
the mists that were gathering over the broad plain beyond the meeting 
of the rivers. “Look higher!” And there they were, high in the heaven 
above. The last rays of sunshine lighted up those glorious domes of 
rosy snow full seventy miles away. Like those mountains is the revela- 


VA we 
. 
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Art. [IX.—A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IN LONDON 
Telephone No. 13433 Central. Toynbee Hall, 
Telegraphic Adress, Toynbee, London. 28 Commercial Street, 

Whitechapel, E. 

Aut this in expensive raised lettering on expensive paper, 
Ignorant of Toynbee Hall, beyond the fact that it was one of 
London’s university settlements for whose maintenance we had 
reflectively subscribed one pound annually—that being the thing 
for the Balliol undergraduate to do—and that it was possible to 
reside therein for purposes of social study, an American friend 
and I had written to the warden asking for rooms in the Hall for 
at least a week during the Christmas holidays. The magnificence 
of the stationery used for his favorable reply damped our socio- 
logical ardor, in its relation to Toynbee at least. Raised type and 
slum work seemed incompatible. We were satisfied that the Hall 
was merely one of those charitable institutions in London whose 
chief reason of being is the provision of sinecures for “gentlemen.” 
We felt that we were misguided, in the first instange, in ever hav- 
ing fancied that a mission supported and conducted by members 
of Oxford University could contain any but very superlative 
angels who took good care that their raiment should remain un- 
sullied and their hearts untroubled. But it was too late to retire 
gracefully. The Hall was our inevitable residence for a week; 
at the end of that time, however, we would be free to move to some 
other similar institution in London if the atmosphere of Toynbee 
proved too rarefied. Before going to the settlement we strolled 
about the neighborhood—Pearl Street, Petticoat Lane, Frying- 
Pan Alley. The numerous and forlorn Salvation Army quarters 
seemed the only reasonable missions for such a forlorn humanity. 
It seemed an insult to the shriveled, bent, half-clothed, dull-eyed 
men and women whom we passed even to wear the overcoats which 
the penetrating, damp cold of a London winter afternoon made 
all too thin for our comfort. Only young and middle-aged men 
and women we saw, by the way, and our later experience was not 
different. People don’t grow old, in Stepney, outside of the work- 
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house; the death rate is four times as large as in the West End— 
and sometimes one feels it’s better so. A little chap seven or 
eight years of age was tugging away at a sack of rags in front of 
a house on one of these dismal streets. Cold, ragged, and hungry 
as he was, he was enjoying himself and life; but it happened that 
he was the only human being we saw that afternoon who appeared 
to be contented. A few years of going hungry to school, a few 
more of casual employment and casual meals, a casual marriage 
and a large number of casual children casually provided for, and 
then a quite casual death from slow starvation coupled with insan- 
itary living—that’s his part in the joy of being, if statistics may 
inspire prophecies. 

Our first glimpse of Toynbee Hall was not reassuring. Raised- 
letter-head charity stood out on every portion of its facade. Some 
highly respectable posters announced some highly respectable 
lectures to be given by some highly respectable gentlemen. We 
inquired at the lodge—a most refined and cultured lodge—how 
to get into the place, and the porter, in a high moral tone, told 
us to ring at the second door on the right of the quad. We walked 
through a covered passage and found ourselves in a veritable 
quadrangle. Every stone and every building seemed to recall 
for our benefit all the dignified aloofness of Oxford. Pensively 
we looked in at a window on our right. A highly respectable 
drawing room of palatial size held two gentlemen sitting back 
to back before the fire. Of course we had been in England long 
enough to know that they were not necessarily enemies, but merely 
Oxonian missionaries who had not been introduced and were there- 
fore mutually suspicious. But we had hoped to see, and it had 
seemed quite possible that we might see at Toynbee, English 
‘varsity men who wouldn’t perpetually look at a stranger as if he 
were sure to ask them for a loan. Had there been an honorable, 
or even slightly dishonorable, means of escape we should have 
seized it. But our baggage had been sent on ahead, and we were 
rather nervous, too, about the porter; he was so remarkably dig- 
nified and irreproachable that it seemed almost irreverent to tell 
him that we had made a mistake and were looking for the Cecil 
instead of the Carlton, He might not understand—and then again 
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he might send for the police, suspecting that we belonged to the 
submerged tenth, whose intrusion he and his Hall of course 


deprecated. So we rang the bell and, with no such doubt about 
our destiny as Macbeth professed concerning Duncan's, heard jt 
toll through the corridors. An immaculately uniformed maid 
admitted us. Another showed us to our rooms and left us with 
the remark that tea would be served in the drawing room in ten 
minutes. Each of us evoked a choking “Eh, eh, thank you!” from 
some ticklish region ’way down in our chests—quite in the Oxford 
manner—and glared savagely at the other. But after only a rea- 
sonable amount of reciprocal abuse we abandoned attempts to place 
the major responsibility for our being landed where we were, and 
wandered slowly through the hallways, thinking how hugely the 
great unwashed would enjoy the large autotypes of Botticellis, Ra- 
phaels, Da Vincis and ancient marbles which covered the walls—if 
only they were allowed to enter and behold. The drawing room 
would have done no discredit to a city club. Paintings, statuary, 
grand piano, cabinets—the Toynbee missionaries didn’t go in for 
even a mild asceticism, we reflected as we made our way to the fire- 
place, where the only occupant of the room stood sipping his tea—- 
a slim, languid gentleman with the Oxford don’t-know-anything- 
about-anything air and a potential mustache which occasioned him 
great anxiety. He looked us over leisurely and after some time 
vouchsafed a remark about the weather. We were touched by 
the unexpected attention, prompted though it obviously was by 
the fact that he was one of the large class of English gentlemen 
who enjoy making pathological studies of Americans—a pastime 
Americans, too, indulge in and should not resent. His conversa- 
tion, of course, turned on the barbarism of the States. We humbly 
made the best excuses we could for the inexcusable—the lynchings, 
the railway accidents, the insurance companies, the canning indus- 
tries—and then, learning that he held an official position on one 
of London’s Distress Committees, we asked a few questions about 
the city’s 700,000 hungry. We hardly expected that his remarks 
would be very illuminating. They were not. Thinking that he 
at least might be an armchair sociologist, my friend finally ven- 
tured to ask him, with due apologies for .the difficulties of the 
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question, what he considered to be the best recent book on the 
subject. He looked at us with the faintly amused expression of 
tolerating superiority that Englishmen frequently wear when 
Americans strive to appear intelligent. “Er-er-er-aw, that is quite 
an American question, you know. Er-er aw, I re-e-ally cawn’t 
say, you know.” A moment later, after he had been told that I 
lived in Boston, he inquired if I knew a Mr. George Robertson, 
of Chicago. 

We had formed no very high idea of the English collegian’s 
probable efficiency as an angel of the slums, taking this gentleman 
as the type. But several weeks in the Hall, visits among the 
poorest Londoners in company with the resident Oxonians and 
“Cantabs,” acquaintance with the residents in other university 
settlements, and work in connection with one of the municipal 
Distress Committees, proved conclusively that he was not the type. 
What he does and why he does it are mysteries. We never saw 
him at the Distress Committee’s quarters and never at breakfast, 
though his occasional participation in that nine o’clock meal he 
once hinted in the grave comment, “Er-er-aw, the great thing about 
Toynbee, you know, is that one doesn’t get mutton chops.” We 
were told that he did literary work for a newspaper—a possible 
truth, since one morning at eleven o’clock he appeared in the 
dining room feebly lamenting his waste of time in having spent 
an hour in bed reading a book which it was simply his duty to 
review. No, he is not the type. A little later that first afternoon 
the drawing room filled with gentlemen, young and old, whose 
opinions on living questions it was a privilege to hear and whose 
attitude toward us and toward each other was one of cordial inter- 
est. We saw and heard enough that short hour to cause us tacitly 
to revise some of our estimates of Oxonians, and during several 
weeks more we continued the process. The past and present 
wardens of the Hall are two men whose broadness of intellectual 
outlook, humanitarianism, and sympathetic understanding of the 
fearful handicaps of the city’s destitute it would not be easy to 
parallel in American missions. It is such men who give a dis- 
tinct tone to London’s university settlements. Of good family, 
and ample means, they are without a trace of snobbishness—intel- 
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lectual, spiritual, or temporal. They can talk Diirer with a dilet- 
tante, game preserves with a nobleman, the Education Bill with 
an M. P., Bernard Shaw with a Fabian, the Old Testament with g 
Jew, scholastic matters with a student, social reform with a tarrier, 
and the price of edibles with a woman of the slums—and intelli. 
gently. 

A man so varied that he seemed to be 

Not one, but all mankind’s epitome— 


but that’s not the case of either; with all their wideness of interests 
they at the same time have one interest that’s nearest their hearts, 
They have chosen their role in life, not had it thrust upon them, 
as is still the case with so many of England’s clergymen. To 
educate citizens in the knowledge of one another and to provide 
them with teaching and recreation is the object of Toynbee Hall 
and the guiding purpose of its warden; and to a great degree it 
is a desire keenly felt by the twenty or more constantly changing 
*varsity graduates or undergraduates who reside in the Hall. 
They do not feel it necessary to the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose to cut themselves loose from the interests of other grades of 
society than those to be found in Whitechapel, or to be artificially 
untrue to the station, personality, and tastes which an inscrutable 
fortune has bestowed upon them. They were by some chance or 
other born “gentlemen” and afforded the pleasant and favorable 
environment of “gentlemen.” They neither pride themselves on 
the fact nor fancy it a just and reasonable reward of their own or 
their ancestors’ antenatal merit, nor do they reject it. When talk- 
ing with the poor they act no part; they affect no attitude of rough- 
and-ready fellowship or of genial belief in the equality of men. 
They are apparently quite as ready to make visits in the slums 
clad in high hats and frock coats as in cap and tweeds. They 
do not try to console the dock-worker by telling him of the dignity 
of labor, and they do not cultivate hypocrisy by catechizing the 
needy. They eat three or four good, well-served meals a day, 
including a four-course dinner ; they live in more than comfortable 
apartments, and they have various social engagements in the West 
End—but they don’t hold themselves in the least aloof from the 
closest personal contact with squalor and the squalid. They may 
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object to the tobacco juice that is a feature of the men’s debates 
in the Hall, but by no word or sign is their objection manifested. 
They may quail a bit at the sights and smells they encounter in 
their visits, but never an indication of aught but the sincerest sym- 
pathy and desire to help is visible when they shake some dirty 
hand on entering or leaving some foul and wretched home. They 
live according to decorous mora] standards themselves, but they 
aren’t surprised and shocked and discouraged on finding that 
“there ain’t no Ten Commandments” in many of those East End 
tenements where often ten shillings a week is supposed to muin- 
tain a family of four or more living in one barren, miniature room. 

Unobtrusively conscious as their superiority is, fortuitous 
in origin as it is admitted to be, and little as it affects their com- 
prehension of the difficulties of the abject beings whom they’re 
endeavoring to help, it’s hard to conceive of its being any but a 
very latent part of the equipment of a successful worker in the 
slums of New York. One has visions of a Toynbeeite’s high hat 
being knocked into the middle distance by a snowball or brickbat 
before its wearer could explain his very sound views on the grada- 
tions of society. Certainly, such an institution as the Hall, with 
its gentlemanly residents, would never be admitted into the lives 
of our city’s poorest as it is in London, It often takes no more 
than three months in our country for even an Italian peasant to 
feel that he not only might be, could have been, or ought to be, 
but is as good a man as you are. I nearly came to blows with a 
Russian barber not long ago through contending that A possessed 
more inherent ability than he, just as B possessed more than A, 
But in England, with its niceness of class distinctions—altogether 
too nice and infrangible, of course—and with Englishmen’s com- 
parative willingness to accept them and to abide by them, the 
attitude of the Toynbeeite is quite in the nature of things. Their 
present warden is not only respected but loved by the fifteen 
hundred or more people that the Hall, in one way or another, 
reaches, I have seen him almost overborne by a crowd of little 
tatterdemalions in their eagerness to be the first to shake his hand. 
I’ve seen a gang of underfed, ragged gamins simply hang on his 
words as he explained pictures in the National Gallery. At a 
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rough “smoker” in the Hall one Sunday night an able lecturer 
from Oxford addressed an audience consisting largely of Jews— 
the predominant race in Stepney—on “The Growth of the Centra] 
Principle of Christianity.” The discussion was then, as usual, 
thrown open to the house, and applause, groans and hisses greeted 
various speakers as they decried or praised the influence of Jesus, 
It wasn’t too easy to answer, even to our own satisfaction, the 
repeated query, “Wot’s it done for us? when we knew of the star- 
vation wages received by the questioners from wealthy Christian 
employers. The meeting became more and more turbulent. An 
emaciated, fiery Jew mounted the platform and declaimed hotly 
against Christ. A man who at the last had cried “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?’ was too hopeless, helpless a 
being to be the exemplar of a class that was doomed to suffering, 
Job had declared, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him”— 
he was one of the men of the Scriptures who was worthy of being 
regarded as humanity’s ideal. In the midst of the uproar that 
followed this speech the warden arose, his tall, well-knit frame 
tense, his strong, kindly, mobile face betraying unusual emotion. 
The crowd in the Hall immediately became silent; and he then 
delivered one of the most impressive little sermons I have ever 
listened to. He was not an eloquent, not even a good speaker, but 
if ever real feeling came from the lips of any man, it came from 
his in answer to that virulent attack upon a personality he cher- 
ished. To the Jew’s wilder statements he made no rejoinder, 
but mildly reminded him that Christ’s last words were not despair- 
ing: “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” and that Job, 
in his anguish, had shown much more hopelessness than Jesus; 
then, in a few broken, hesitating sentences, he told what Christ’s 
life and final agony meant to him. Apart from the personality of 
the speaker the words, perhaps, amounted to little; but, coming 
from this man, in his almost painful earnestness they impressed 
one with the force of a revelation. The absolute silence preserved 
by his audience testified to their respect and affection for the 
man; and the momentary quiet, when he had finished, followed 
by long and loud applause, showed that his opinions were not 
without effect upon even his Jewish listeners. Later, indeed, 
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several Jews spoke warmly of Christ’s good moral influence upon 
the world. 

No religious or national lines are drawn in Toynbee’s admis- 
sion of residents and visitors. Episcopalians, Non-Conformists, 
Jews, agnostics, atheists, Americans, Germans, Hungarians and 
collegians of many other nations have at one time or another been 
on its working list. Each resident and visitor pays his daily or 
weekly “battels,” as at Oxford—battels rather disastrous, too, for 
a thin pocketbook—and thus the running expenses of the establish- 
ment are provided for. Voluntary subscriptions amounting to 
some fourteen hundred pounds annually maintain men’s, women’s, 
and children’s classes in arithmetic, shorthand, bookkeeping, read- 
ing, grammar, composition, history, social reform, physiology, 
physics, and so forth, conducted by outside teachers. The warden 
alone has a salary, which he returns. Residents take any part 
they wish—usually a large one—in the many interests of the 
Hall, both inside and outside its walls. One most active gentle- 
man, for instance, who is in the Education Office, has devoted a 
great deal of his spare time to gathering together a score of broom- 
makers, who, by the use of codperative methods, make some fifteen 
per cent more than the ordinary wage. Smoking debates on all 
sorts of subjects are numerous; no matter what the subject, social- 
ism is sure to enter. Inside the walls are a couple of tennis 
courts, often converted into a playground—a rarity in the East 
End—for the children; and clubrooms supplied with books and 
magazines are, of course, provided. Several of the university 
settlements, including Toynbee, have what is termed the “Poor 
Man’s Lawyer”: one night each week an attorney is to be found 
at the settlements ready to give advice to those too poor to pay 
for legal counsel. Frequent parties are given in the Hall, and 
the lower rooms of the buildings are thrown open, and here again, 
though there’s no stiffness, and no lack of merriment on the part of 
either hosts or guests, there is still to be felt that undertone of 
class distinctions or class philosophy. 

And it is this tone, this entire retention of their place in 
society on the part of the residents at Toynbee, that to an American 
is the institution’s most striking feature—striking, not because of 
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its mere existence, but because of the rarer qualities of mind and 
heart that accompany it and the success that attends it. By a 
manner of conduct almost the direct opposite to that of the Sal- 
vation Army these educated, cultured, personally fastidious Eng- 
lishmen win a place in the lives of many of the same class of people 
that Booth’s followers reach, as well as in the lives of many who 
are more capable of using chances for self-improvement or are less 
susceptible to emotional methods of salvation. 

We remained at Toynbee several weeks—quite long enough 
to find that frock-coat charity in England is not incompatible with 
the truest helpfulness. We had heard statements to the effect that 
there were plenty of warm-hearted, self-sacrificing, thoughtful men 
at Oxford; our residence at the Hall, where we came to scoff and 
stayed to pray, fully satisfied us that the statements were well 
founded. 


Sat Lipo 





Tennyson’s Religious Faith 


Art. X.—TENNYSON’S RELIGIOUS FAITH 


Wuarever other claims Tennyson may have to fame, it is 
clear to us now that he was the most influential religious teacher 
of the nineteenth century. This distinction is due partly to the 
fact that the essential religious interests of life afford the greatest 
themes for poetry; partly to the tragic intensity with which the 
problems of faith and doubt appealed to Tennyson personally ; 
partly to the resolute and inquiring character of his intellect— 
an intellect as strong and sure as any that England produced in 
his day; and partly to the magic gift of poetic expression, whereby 
he was able to turn his thought and passion into the current coin 
of everyday life, and so give it entrance at lowly doors and render 
it as welcome to the artisan as to the scholar; as much the posses- 
sion of the scientist and philosopher as of the theologian. Tenny- 
son’s was an age, too, of agonizing religious struggle. The battle 
between faith and science had been joined with desperate decision. 
The very “hopes that make us men” had been assailed, and it 
seemed to many earnest spirits that choice must be made between 
the findings of science and the preservation of intellectual integ- 
rity on the one hand, and the ineradicable ideals of faith on the 
other hand. Add to all this the experience that came to Tenny- 
son in the sudden death of his gifted friend, Hallam, at the very 
doorway of what must have been a career of extraordinary great- 
ness and service, and we can realize with what urgency Tennyson 
was driven to take an account of man’s religious hopes and fears. 
The loss of his friend shook the very citadel of his moral being. 
The whole complex of moral and religious truth—God, immortal- 
ity, man’s place in the universe, the reality and worth of life— 
forced itself upon him with overmastering insistency; and in 
pressing for an answer to his own questionings he probed to the 
heart of the religious problems of all men. It seemed to his own 
associates and contemporaries—and they were the leading thinkers 
and religious leaders of the age—that Tennyson’s contribution to 
the religious discussion of the time was preéminent. It seemed 
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to them that he “had made a definite step toward the unification of 
the highest religion and philosophy with the progressive science 
of the day.” Men were impressed by his “splendid faith (in 
the face of the frankest acknowledgment of every difficulty) in 
the growing purpose of the sum of life, and in the noble destiny 
of the individual man as he offers himself for the fulfillment of 
his little part.” “In Memoriam” emphasized “the ineffaceable 
and ineradicable conviction that humanity will not and cannot 
acquiesce in a godless world”; and it indicated for them “the in- 
destructible and inalienable minimum of faith which humanity 
cannot give up because it is necessary for life.” The unique value 
that attaches to Tennyson’s inquiry into the grounds and limits 
of man’s religious claims lies in the fact that his method is that 
of the poet rather than that of the scientist, the theologian, or the 
philosopher. He founds his religious world upon belief, not upon 
demonstration; upon faith, not upon knowledge. He sees that 
nothing which is vitally worth proving can be proved. He exalts 
law, and honors science, and gladly warms his human nature in 
the glow of every physical fact, but he perceives the inadequacy 
of logic and intellect in the realm of man’s deepest needs. Is 
it asked how this may be‘ It is that as a seer he assumes an ideal 
universe; a world invisible to eyes of flesh, and intangible to 
fingers of earth, yet a world immeasurably more real than that 
which makes its appeal to the five senses. It was this imperish- 
able spiritual universe that he sought to apprehend and to exploit. 
And he did perceive it, and did interpret it with convincing beauty 
and force; giving to his age and to us transcripts of reality as 
he, the seer and the great-hearted human brother, saw and under- 
stood it. 

Now, are the foundations of this world of faith, which Tenny- 
son constructed for himself, enduring and of wniversal validity ‘ 
Do they compel intellectual assent? Do his postulates have the 
worth and cogency of demonstrated truth? ‘Tennyson himself did 
not make such claims for them. Yet I am-not sure but that they 
ought to be granted the highest authority. In fact, philosophers 
seem more and more inclined to assign prime value to this process 
of rational faith whereby our poets and seers have laid hold of the 
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ultimate verities of life and the universe. It is important to 
note that the faith of Tennyson is not a faith divorced from rea- 
son, nor a faith contrary to reason. Nor is it the mere guise of rea- 
son that we sometimes designate by the terms “feeling” and “intui- 
tion.” It is akin to Kant’s “practical reason”—the reason by the 
light of which men must proceed or perish. We might better 
refuse to drink when we are thirsty, or decline to eat when we are 
hungry, than refuse to accept as valid the spiritual sustenance 
which the soul craves for itself, and which—through such a faith 
philosophy—it finds satisfactory to its needs. Such a faith as this 
of Tennyson’s is freighted with rationality. It runs in the direc- 
tion of reason, but it runs beyond reason. It is an hypothesis, 
but one that works, and that goes farther to explain all the facts 
than does any other hypothesis offered for the explanation of man 
and his spiritual problems—an hypothesis, too, which, if not 
proved, is continually in the way of being proved. Moreover, this 
faith of Tennyson’s is based upon experience. It takes in the 
totality of facts to be explained. It sends its roots down and out 
until they lay hold of the entire soil of human experience. To 
uproot the assumptions that such a faith finds itself compelled 
to make in the interest of spiritual self-preservation would be to 
rend as with an earthquake all the ordinary ground of human expe- 
rience. It is just by virtue of this alliance with all the common 
and trustworthy experiences that go to make up life, this far- 
reaching association with all the familiar and accepted activities 
by which our daily intercourse with reality proceeds; it is chiefly 
by this that the assumptions of the faith philosophy gain such 
eredence and take on indisputable rationality. In no realm of 
human interest can we give an adequate theoretical account of 
how we arrive at the important conclusions of life. The scientist 
cannot do this. The captain of industry cannot do it. The states- 
man cannot do it. It is the accumulated experience of a lifetime 
that we bring to bear at any given crisis of reason or judgment. 
Before we act in an emergency we summon to the test the totality 
of our past experience; and if all the experience of the past 
bears in a given direction, we make our decision in the light of 
all we know to be true, and all that we know to have worked 
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successfully hitherto, and we abide by the consequence. We cap. 
not rend any particular experience from the sum of all our expe. 
rience. If the particular experience hold, it holds because of jt, 
connection with the whole fabric of thought and conduct; if oy, 
crucial assumptions hold, they do so because they are tested by 
a multitude of former prosperous experiences. And nowhere jn 
all the domain of human experience may the blasting, suicidal 
tendency to deny assumptions that are thus built upon a whole 
lifetime of trustworthy experiences be better exemplified than in 
the denial of the indispensable assumptions of God, immortality, 
and human freedom. Heine finely says: “The mere discussion 
by anyone of the existence of God causes me to feel a strange dis- 
quietude, an uneasy dread, such as I once experienced in visiting 
New Bedlam, when, for a moment losing sight of my guide, I was 
surrounded by madmen. God is all that is, and doubt of his 
existence is doubt of life itself; it is death.” I think we may say, 
then, concerning the ground of Tennyson’s belief, that, if not 
knowledge, it is something deeper and more authoritative than 
knowledge; and that, having been subjected to rational processes 
at every step of its progress, and having never violated or run 
counter to the laws of reason, it is quite as trustworthy and satis- 
fying as proof, or demonstration. 

It remains now to indicate the main postulates of Tenny- 
son’s religious world. He himself once condensed them into a 
brief sentence: “There’s a something that watches over us; and 
our individuality endures: that’s my faith and that’s all my faith.” 
God, human freedom, immortality. He does, of course, in many 
poems and letters and isolated utterances, expand what he says 
above so tersely. From these various sources we learn that he 
held God to be a spirit; a personal spirit; a personal spirit whose 
inmost essence is love, and who has revealed that love in Christ. 
All reality is spirit; and that reality is comprised in the being of 
God and in human personality. The corporeal world possesses no 
enduring reality. God and man alone persist. There is no im- 
personal reality ; Tennyson is not a pantheist. As to man, Tenny- 
son firmly asserts his individuality and self-determination. Man’s 
being is other than God’s being, and man is responsible for his 
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acts. Indeed, Tennyson finds in self-consciousness, and in this 
power of man over his “own act and on the world,” the very 
essence of human personality. He sees that the very foundations 
of the moral life are based upon man’s mastery over his own fate; 
and it was his wont to assert that the denial of individual respon- 
sibility must sink men “into pessimism and madness.” It is in 
his effort to make good his third postulate, the personal immortal- 
ity of man, that Tennyson puts forth the supreme effort of his 
stalwart mind and robust faith. He counts life a mockery—an 
empty and meaningless delusion—if what the race has deemed 
its deathless loves and hopes and yearnings are to be forever 
chilled and quieted in a six-foot moldering mound of earth. For 
more than fifty years he battled for this faith that 


transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


He believed that in the process of evolution man, the highest 
product of the universe, must eventually attain the highest spirit- 
ual condition, and it seemed to him that nothing short of immor- 
tality could compensate for the long and stupendous preparation 
that had been made for the flowering of creation’s supreme prod- 
uct. For man, the laboring world’s chief fruitage, to perish in 
an hour seemed inconceivable. Tennyson further affirmed that 
“the cardinal point of Christianity is the life after death.” It 
seemed to him that man’s desire for life and hatred of death, 
his splendid faith and noble achievements, his kinship with all 
the essential qualities of Deity—it seemed to him that all this 
made it compulsory for a just and loving God to grant to man 
“immortality, or something better, if better there can be.” He 
once said: “If there be a God that has made the earth and put 
this hope and passion into us, it must foreshadow the truth. If 
it be not true, then no God, but a mocking fiend. created us.” 


“eran, e. 5 A ee 
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NOTES AND DISOUSSIONS 


Once more, dear brethren! Never roll a manuscript. A rolled 
manuscript is never anything but a nuisance to everybody unfortunate 
enough to have anything to do with it, from the moment it is rolled, 
through all its troublesome history, to its end in the waste-basket or 
the fire. 





On learning the doctrine by doing the Will, Dr. Watkinson says: 
“We understand high and holy truths only as we treat them seriously 
and apply them practically. God explains them to us through expe- 
rience. Just as the scientist learns the truths of nature through 
experiment, so we learn the highest truths through experience. We 
know the heavenly doctrine through its action on our conscience, 
heart, and will. God illuminates us through character. Would 
you know more? Get higher qualities and graces. We are illu- 
minated through obedience. Revelation is granted through duty. 
We learn divinest secrets in prayer. A very little fellow, whose 
mother failed to explain his difficulties, answered: ‘Mother, you 
have not told me much; I wish that I could have five minutes with 
God.’ Our five minutes with God go a long way. So light is not 
given to theorists, for knowledge that puffeth up is no gain; light 
steals upon us through personal sanctification, practical obedience, 
hallowed devotion, and every truth thus apprehended is the light 
of life, filling us with strength, purity, and joy.” 





Tue following reasonable words from The British Medical 
Journal are of practical interest to every minister. While he 
should never force his attentions upon the sick, his presence and 
his services are as suitable to the sick-room as those of the 
medical attendant. He may have a duty there as distinct and 
as imperative at least as the doctor’s. And it is certainly not 
within the proper prerogatives of a physician to say, “No one must 
be allowed to see the patient, not even the minister.” “Spiritual 
ministrations are outside the doctor’s sphere of action,” says The 
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British Medical Journal; “his duty is to do the best he can for the 
bodily welfare of the sufferer under his charge. He has no right 
to keep the minister of religion out of the sick-room unless either 
from the condition of the patient or from his knowledge of the per- 
sonality of the clergyman there be reason to fear that his influence 
is likely to be the reverse of beneficial. There are tactless parsons 
just as there are inconsiderate doctors. If the patient is in danger 
of death, the consolations of religion should never be refused him 
if he or those about him wish for them. With such matters the 
doctor has as little right to interfere as with the arrangement of the 
patient’s worldly affairs.” 





WILLIAM WINTER ON THE THEATER 


Ir there exists, in and for the dramatic world, a fully qualified, 
capable, and authoritative supreme court, it sits under William 
Winter’s hat and is buttoned up inside his coat. As an authority he 
is unobjectionable. The refined cannot object to him, for his refine- 
ment surpasses theirs; nor the religious, for he is as reverent and 
devout and pure-hearted as they. The theater people cannot in 
any way rule him out, for he is one of them. They cannot object that 
he is not fully informed, for theater-going is his business—he has 
spent his life in it; nor that he is prejudiced against dramatic enter- 
tainments, for the drama is dearer to him than it is to them—he has 
done more for it than they have; nor that he is narrow and puritani- 
cal, for his culture is as broad as civilization, his sympathies and his 
appreciation as wide as the living world. His highly intellectual face 
is the index of keen and strong intelligence, and his snowy hair is a 
true emblem of the whiteness of his soul and the purity of his life. 
His judgment is just, his commendation of a play or a person is suffi- 
cient certificate of good character; his condemnation is irreversible 
and fatal. 

Thus much by way of introduction. And now we invite atten- 
tion to the fact that this supreme authority sternly condemns the 
theater of to-day. Lest any reader have a chance to doubt us for a 
moment, it is necessary that this statement be immediately supported 
by evidence; and we proceed at once to quote from the opinions and 
decisions recently handed down by William Winter from his high 
judgment seat. 
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Comparing past with present, Mr. Winter, referring to a certain 
merry play which “gave pleasure and had a fair career fifty years 
ago,” says: “It would not meet with public favor now, for its spirit is 
pure and its mirth is innocent. At this time the prevalent taste js 
for plays that dispense the patchouly of vice or delve into the muck of 
illicit amours.” With it he contrasts a new play, bearing the same 
name as the old one, and says of the one now running: “Its subject is 
vulgar; its story is silly; its incidents are preposterous; its dialogue 
is prolix and insipid; its construction is imbecile; its characters are 
such as no acting could redeem. It is too trivial for serious considera. 
tion and too gross and offensive for toleration.” 

Of another house-crowding drama, Mr. Winter writes: “A multi- 
tude of persons will see it; none can be the better or the happier for 
seeing it. There is nothing in it to be enjoyed ; there is nothing to be 
learned from it. . . . The more skillful and lifelike the acting of such 
a play, the more reprehensible becomes its public presentation ; it is 
only one thing more done artistically that ought not to be done at all.” 

On June 1 Mr. Winter, referring to “dirty dramas at the Hackett 
and elsewhere,” said: “The theatrical season of 1908-09 has been re- 
markable only for the number of indecent plays that have been pro- 
duced in the course of it. The season began with a double-barreled 
discharge of flippant, cynical vulgarity—a dirty drama produced 
simultaneously at two theaters. And the reek of theatrical vice has 
been diffused almost continuously ever since.” According to this fully 
informed and truthful critic, the average theater of to-day is present- 
ing “tainted trash,” “nasty farces,” “loathsome performances.” He 
says the plays that have occupied the stage and crowded the house 
during the last two years “confirm in many minds the impres- 
sion already deeply rooted that the theater in general is an im- 
moral institution.” One of the plays thus characterized has received 
the enraptured but damning praise of Emma Goldman, the anar- 
chist, who declares it to be “the only real drama that America has 
ever produced.” 

William Winter is as much horrified at the spectators as at the 
plays, and complains that during the most disgusting passages the 
audience chuckles, and laughs aloud with shameless glee, in what he 
describes as “a general ebullition of exuberant joy”; which is con- 
firmed by a theatrical manager, who confesses that a foul remark 
or suggestion on the stage starts a laugh that rolls from the foot- 
lights to the top gallery. It is the laughter of fools making a mock 
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of sin, the wages of which is death. Such audiences are vulgar in the 
sense Ruskin meant when he said: “In real ingrained vulgarity there 
is a callousness which becomes capable of every sort of bestial habit or 
crime.” The callous and hardened immodesty of the theater promotes 
both bestiality and crime. 

The most horrible fact Mr. Winter reports is that at one of 
the most injurious and corrupting of vicious plays—a gross por- 
trayal of vice—the audience consisted largely of young women and 
half-grown girls, giggling and tittering at the vilest things. When a 
Roman Catholic archbishop from his cathedral pulpit denounced the 
most popular plays as orgies of obscenity and declared that the stage 
to-day is worse than in the worst days of paganism, a leading the- 
atrical manager in New York said: “Archbishop Farley is right.” 
And when the Archbishop appealed to parents to “exercise a wise su- 
pervision over the young and to look carefully after their companion- 
ships and resorts,” an actor said that reform will begin when parents 
stop their children from attending plays which make the theater a 
public school of debauchery. 

One deplorable though not surprising fact is the encouragement 
given to immoral shows by wealthy and fashionable society, leading 
the way and making it the fashionable thing to do; and then all lower 
circles, aping the high fashionables, swarm in after them. Recently 
the dramatic reporters said: “The larger part of the audience came in 
carriages... . A $20,000 houseful of social leaders jammed the 
opera house” to witness one of the most shocking operas ever pre- 
sented in America—“Wilde’s diseased libretto wedded to Strauss’s 
diseased score,” which, two years ago, was driven out of the city that 
is now degenerate enough to welcome it. 

Another deplorable sign of the degeneracy of the times is that 
at the very time when William Winter was pouring out his “moral 
indignation” in “angry remonstrance,” a newspaper, which loudly ad- 
vertises its own superior respectability, perpetrated such amazing 
editorial flippancy as this: “The outburst of moral indignation in re- 
gard to theatricals is already exciting ridicule. . . . As the wave of 
angry remonstrance subsides the humorous side of the subject im- 
presses itself on the public mind. . . . How preposterous in retro- 
spect seems the former suppression of Clyde Fitch’s version of ‘Sapho’ 
and Strauss’s ‘Salome’!” For that newspaper, needless to say, Mr. 
Winter, the sanest of dramatic critics, does not write. The theatricals 
of to-day excite his “moral indignation” to “angry remonstrance” ; 
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and he does not regard the suppression of putrid plays as “prepos. 
terous.” 

William Winter’s reminiscences of the stage and its chief actors 
extending through his long lifetime, are in a volume entitled Other 
Days, the concluding chapter of which deals with the theater as it jg 
to-day. The contemporary stage, he says, is in a bad way. The 
blame he divides equally between play-goers and theater managers; 
the actors being almost powerless to prevent the decline and decay of 
the drama. In his book he says: “The theatrical audience of this 
period is largely composed of vulgarians who know nothing about art 
or literature, and who care for nothing but the solace of their low 
tastes and animal appetites ; on that point observation of the faces and 
manners of the multitude would satisfy any thoughtful observer ; and 
because the audience is largely of this character, the theater has be- 
come precisely what it might have been expected to become when 
dependent on such patronage. It has passed from the hands that 
ought to control it, the hands either of actors who love and honor their 
art or of men endowed with the temperament of the actor and ac- 
quainted with his art and its needs, and, almost entirely, it has fallen 
into the clutches of sordid, money-grabbing tradesmen, who have de- 
graded it into a bazaar. Throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States speculators have captured the industry that they call 
‘the Amusement Business,’ and have made a corner in theatricals.” 

It is reported that the commercial control of the theater business 
(as well as of the vilest of all businesses) has passed into the hands of 
unscrupulous Jews, “lewd fellows of the baser sort,” in whom two 
devastating passions dominate—a remorseless greed which, for gain, 
traffics in souls as unhesitatingly as in old clothes, and a powerful 
animalism which frankly glories in its bestiality. A distinguished 
rabbi publicly expresses his wish that there were not so many Jews 
engaged in this base business; and cries out: “I indict the theaters as 
they are to-day. We are insulted by what is being put on the stage. 
I don’t care if every manager is a Jew—they are all heathens. I 
indict all those who are pandering to vice and crime, whether Jews or 
Christians. They are the debasers of the nation.” And to his au- 
dience this faithful rabbi says: “Things will remain as bad as they are 
until you say to the managers, ‘We will not go near your theaters.’ 
Reform depends on the theater-going public.” 

With William Winter and the Jewish rabbi agrees a prominent 
theatrical manager who says: “Who is to be blamed for the present 
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evil conditions? The manager? Managers must live; and they will 
tell you that if they put on good shows, decent plays, with real merit 
and without any pornographic attractions, they will starve to death. 
The actor? The actor must live; and he will tell you that it is his 
necessity to portray such things as the public will come to see; and 
that it is not his fault, but his humiliating misfortune, if the public 
prefers and demands obscenity. He is a victim of the law of supply 
and demand. The responsibility rests on the theater-going public. 
The fault is with them and the remedy is within their power.” 

A noted actress says that nothing but a failure of box receipts 
will change the character of the theater; and certainly there is not 
likely to be any improvement so long as the statement in a morning 
paper that a certain play ought to be suppressed by the police is 
enough to pack the house that night. One show of this sort, depicting 
gay life in Paris, netted its producers several millions of dollars. 
Theater managers who do not defend the theater as it is, say that the 
reason for the inexpressibly filthy shows that are drawing crowds in 
these years is that the public demands rottenness, and wil] pay in pro- 
portion to its abominableness, and will not pay for anything better. 
A minister who publicly denounced a certain play by name, after- 
ward received thanks from the theater manager, who said the de- 
nunciation had been worth two thousand dollars to his business. An 
unprincipled playwright, who knows the prevalent taste and caters to 
it successfully, says: “The public doesn’t want rose-water drama. No 
author of plays, in these days, makes anything by truckling to puri- 
tanic prudery and squeamishness.” A dramatic critic reports that the 
plays now most popular and profitable are those which were written 
apparently for the purpose of discovering how far it is possible to go 
without police interference. 

In opposition to the specious theories and fallacious arguments 
put forward in defense of “the drama of dirt,” Mr. Winter says: “The 
contention commonly made to justify the theatrical presentation of 
impure and contaminating themes is that ‘such things do occur’ and 
that the theater only presents ‘real life’ and is ‘a record of humanity.’ 
But that is no sufficient reason for showing on the stage things filthy 
or disgusting, hideous and horrible. . . . Scores of nasty plays have 
been written and acted on the theory that anything, no matter how 
vulgar and vile, can be shown upon the stage, if only you tag it with 
some commonplace precept. Such talk is specious humbug. No lover 
of dramatic art can feel anything but regret and shame over the ex- 
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position of dramas that cannot do good but are certain to do immense 
evil by persuading the public mind to tolerate displays of immorality 
and bestiality. We do not want to see, in the theater, the vilencss 
that should be shunned; we want to see the beauty that should be 
loved and emulated. . . . For several seasons the assertion has been 
practically made that the mission of the theater is to hold the mirror 
up to nature, and that nature is a cesspool.” With this conception of 
the theater’s mission the stage has spread its table with the contents 
of the cesspool; ordure and offal constituting the bill of fare; husks 
and worse that “the swine did eat.” Some of the plays are at once 
vapid and vicious, inane and indecent, fatuous and flagrant, witless 
and wicked, and others as infernally ingenious in subtle suggestion as 
they are brazenly impudent in vivid action; the whole a flood of gar- 
bage and pigwash, putrescence and feculence, that ought to go down 
the sewer, instead of pouring out its filth and stench upon human 
minds. 

Mr. Winter publicly rebukes a hitherto reputable actress for the 
despicable infamy of her present participation in the drama of dirt. 
And he censures by name a noted theatrical manager for his impu- 
dence in offering on behalf of a most disgraceful and corrupting play 
the impertinent and insulting plea that the vile concoction is put upon 
the boards to teach “a moral lesson.” A theatrical manager of a better 
type agrees with Mr. Winter as to the utter emptiness of the pretense 
that there is any moral value in such shows. This manager says: 
“Years ago, when the Archbishop of Meaux, in France, denounced the 
stage because actors were in the habit of presenting pictures of vice 
to their audiences, a certain abbe took it upon himself to defend the 
stage, asserting that the theater is an educational institution, and 
that to exhibit vice pointed a moral lesson and gave warning. The 
abbe was wrong, all wrong.” So says an experienced theatrical man, 
and, referring to the popular plays of to-day, he adds: “The man who 
says that one of these abominable spectacles is of any educational or 
moral value has the mind of a degenerate.” 

To another excuse offered for the rank, malodorous stage of to- 
day, Mr. Winter recently replied: “Extenuation of such exhibitions is 
frequently attempted not only under the pretense of ‘moral instruc- 
tion,’ but on the ground that ‘the theater is not conducted exclusively 
for the benefit of the young, but must also provide strong meat for 
strong men.’ It would seem, judging by the abattorial provision 
often made, in this respect, that ‘strong men’ desire not only that their 
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meat shall be ‘strong,’ but putrid. Protest against degradation of the 
theater and defilement of the public mind, whether for pecuniary gain 
or for notoriety, is not made in the interest of youth alone but also 
in that of respectable maturity. No decent person desires that the 
public mind should be deluged with filth and devoted to the useless 
contemplation of social sins and evils that are not in the slightest de- 
gree mitigated by such performances. It is true that the cesspool 
should be cleansed, but it is neither necessary nor desirable that the 
public should be constrained to inhale its stench in order to win assent 
to a sanitary precaution. Practical sociologists do not seek the theater 
for discussion of disease and sin. No theatrical exhibition of those 
ugly themes ever benefited society, or, on the other hand, ever failed 
{o injure it, in greater or less degree, by obtruding vicious subjects on 
public attention. The plays are so foul that it is impossible to discuss 
their details in print. The persons who support pornographic plays 
are not ‘strong men’; they are, for the most part, the idle and mor- 
hidly curious youth of both sexes; the vicious mature; the neurotic: 
the dissatisfied females; the vulgar profligates ; and the half-developed 
creatures who, being imperfectly educated, suffer with a sort of mental 
dyspepsia. The theme of all such plays, from the time of Lord 
Rochester to that of David Belasco, is illicit relations between the 
sexes. Sometimes the plays are mere ribaldry; sometimes a com- 
bination of spectacle and animal propensity, as in certain dramas 
habitually produced by Sara Bernhardt; sometimes they disclose 
analysis of disease, functional or organic, resulting in more or less 
perverted and depraved conduct, as frequently exhibited in the 
writings of the Norwegian pessimist and bore, Henrik Ibsen; some- 
times they are pictures of social turpitude, reproduced with exclusive 
attention to photographic portrayal of contemporary vice; always 
their ‘appeal’ is the same. The attitude of the ‘strong men’ of an 
earlier period toward such plays was shown by James Russell Lowell 
—a strong man, if ever our country has produced one—who declined 
to attend performances of Sara Bernhardt, because he ‘would not 
allow his mind to be dragged in the gutter’; and if an example is 
desired of the opinion of ‘a strong man’ of the present day, relative 
to such plays—and also an example of the natural and right action 
of such a man—it can be found in the conduct of one of the strongest 
men now living, William Howard Taft, President of the United 
States, who left the Belasco Theater, in Washington, after the first 
act of a new play, because it was improper and offensive.” 
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William Winter, reporting the reopening or one of the principal 
theaters after the summer, tells us that it opened with “a radically 
nonsensical and offensive play—a piece of unmitigated and unclean 
rubbish.” Another prominent theater reopens with a coarse drama 
which is described by the dramatic critic as made up of debauchery 
and dishonor, grossly offensive discussions, odious and loathsome 
scenes. 

In closing this brief examination of a very serious problem, we 
ask attention to the fact that we have presented no “absentee testi- 
mony” of persons presumably, or possibly, ignorant of the facts: we 
have not relied upon “ministerial busybodies” for our information, 
nor consulted “purists” and “prudes” and “pious fanatics”; we have 
not called as witnesses the opponents of the theater. On the contrary, 
we have relied on the testimony of its friends; the information we 
present and the opinions we quote are from theatrical people them- 
selves—from actors, theater managers, playwrights, and dramatic 
critics, and chiefly from Mr. Winter himself, the supreme authority 
in America. The mass of testimony they furnish cannot be im- 
peached. The case against the average theater of to-day appears to 
be closed. 

The dramatic instinct is native in mankind. The desire for di- 
version and amusement is natural and innocent. Speaking theoreti- 
cally, anyone would say that there ought to be no difficulty in pro- 
viding and supporting a clean drama, which might be a noble and 
powerful agency for entertainment, education, elevation. But as a 
matter of fact, honest efforts to elevate the theater to a high level seem 
not to succeed for any great length of time. Edwin Booth and others 
like him toiled nobly at the task of elevation, and William Winter has 
devoted his splendid talents, lifelong, to the same effort at redemption 
and uplifting; all of them unsuccessfully, it would seem. 

For Mr. Winter and his coworkers in a most laudable and neces- 
sary endeavor, “the melancholy days have come.” They see the stage, 
which they have labored assiduously to ennoble and purify, becoming 
now more ignoble and filthy than ever, and giving signs of being in- 
herently irredeemable. According to the testimony of its friends, the 
condition of the theater has become pathological; it is diseased and 
fairly ulcerous with sensual maladies. A leading journal says: “At 
best, it will take the theater ten years to live down the bad reputation 
it has acquired in one year.” 








THE ARENA 


HEAVENS AND EARTH IN HEBREW THOUGHT 


Innocent Inquirer: Where can I find the latest and most authorita- 
tive pieture of the Hebrew universe? I wish to show it to my Bible class. 
_ Learned Professor: In the article on “Cosmogony,” in volume one of 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, there is one by Principal Whitehouse, 
and in Schiaparelli’s Astronomy in the Old Testament (New York, 1905), 
you will find another slightly later. 

1.1L: What do these authorities say about the firmament? 

L. P.: One says there were two firmaments, the other only one. 

I. 1.: Where do they place the sun, moon, and stars? 

L. P.: One locates them below the one firmament of his picture, the 
other high above the two firmaments of his picture. 

I. 1.: Where do they locate Sheol, the abode of the dead? 

L. P.: One places it below the so-called “waters under the earth,” the 
other, on the contrary, above them. 

I. 1.: What do they say of the earth as a whole in the thought of the 
ancient Hebrews? 

L. P.: One pictures it as a solid surrounded above and below and on 
every side by water, the waters of “the great deep.” The other, on the 
contrary, pictures “the great deep” as a vast mass of waters surrounded 
above and below and on every side by the solid earth. 

I.I.: Merey! And do you call such absolutely contradictory writers 
as these our best authorities, or authorities at all? 

L. P.: It is hard to do so; but, unfortunately, we have never yet had 
any better. WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WARREN. 

Boston University School of Theology. 





THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


Tue church is the organized kingdom of righteousness among men. 
It has a mission in the world, but its mission has long been retarded. 
It is because the church has too often lost sight of its real mission, or 
has employed unfruitful methods of fulfilling it. Priest and people too 
often have been absorbed with lust for wealth and luxury and power 
over the fortunes of men. The church has been absorbed too much with 
the ceremonieg and formalities of worship, and too often has descended 
into mere professionalism. It has been concerned too much with politics 
and statecraft, and too often has lost sight of the souls of men. Often 
have priest and people been misguided in their zeal, and have wasted 
strength and opportunity in ignoble strife and bootless dissension. 
Modern times have witnessed many bitter struggles between classes in 
society. Capital and labor have been arrayed against each other in long 
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contentions for rights or privileges. This warring of the classes always 
proves expensive to the public, and entails great suffering upon the poor. 
The church has often been accused of sympathizing with the oppressors 
of the poor in these great strikes. This has been due to the fact that the 
church has not, as an organization, used forcible measures in compelling 
justice to be done. What part should the church, as an organization, 
take in strikes and in law enforcement? The correct answer will always 
note the fact that the church and state are organically separate. Christ 
and the apostles recognized the executive, legislative, and judicial func. 
tions of the state. They acknowledged the power of the state over the 
lives and fortunes of its citizens. The Bible and the Constitution of the 
United States agree in the principle that it is the right and duty of the 
state to “establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure to all the rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” What part shall the church, 
as a body, take in enforcing these principles and duties? 

The church would have no right to enact the laws and appoint the 
courts, for it is the duty of the state te “establish justice, and promote 
domestic tranquillity.” The church would have no right to take up arms, 
as a body, for it is the duty of the state to “provide for the common de. 
fense.” The church, as a body, would have no right to join in a struggle 
between classes, or political parties, or march to the polls in the interest 
of any political or commercial issue, for it is the duty of the state to 
“promote the general welfare.” It is not the mission of the church to 
arise like a political party and seize the departments of civil government, 
and fill the offices with ecclesiastical favorites. It is not her mission to 
dictate the financial policy of government—whether it be free silver or a 
gold standard. It is not the province of the church to dictate the com- 
mercial policy of government, whether it be free trade or protection. The 
church may not dictate to the state its territorial policy, whether it be 
committed to expansion or colonization. The church is not a commer- 
cial, money-making, military, political, or police organization. Churches, 
under the leadership of their pastors, sometimes undertake to break up 
lawless institutions in the community. They undertake to do police and 
detective duty for the suppression of vice. Such churches overlook their 
real missions, and such pastors would better resign from the pastorate, 
and join the police force. 

The church isthe light of the world, and the salt of the earth, as 
Jesus said. Its work is ethical and religious. As a religious teacher the 
church endeavors to bring men into obedience to the laws of God; and as 
an ethical agency to promote brotherliness among men. It is the duty 
of the church to enlighten the public mind on all questions of mora! and 
religious duty, to purify public conscience, and shape public sentiment. 
It must teach the true principles of personal virtue, and social purity, 
and national peace. The church ought to be to the world an example of 
honor in all business transactions. It should be a living example of in- 
dustry and economy. It should be an example to all in habits of per- 
sonal morality and godliness. The church through the ministry must 
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preach the great principles of right and duty, and should practice what 
it preaches. In case of strikes, or of outbreaking lawlessness, the pulpit 
and religious press should by their utterances quicken public opinion and 
conscience, that, if possible, the proper authorities be aroused to preserve 
order, or the proper tribunals bring about a just and peaceful settlement 
of the differences. The church may and should, by resolution read and 
passed in popular assembly, express its sympathy with the oppressed, and 
denounce every act of injustice; it may and should open its doors and 
ameliorate the sufferings of the needy; but let it be remembered the mis- 
sion of the church is that of an evangelist and schoolmaster in questions 
of moral and religious duty, and it must not encroach upon the province 
of the state. 

Whenever the church, in time of political or industrial discord, goes 
further than to define moral duty and urge obedience to it, and whenever 
the church undertakes to do detective and police duty, it is trespassing 
upon the province of the state in such matters, and a long step is taken 
toward the union of church and state and a repetition of the dark deeds 
of the Middle Ages. But we must not confound the church, as an organi- 
zation, with the member of the church. The church must not step outside 
its province as teacher and evangelist, but the individual member does 
not forfeit any of the rights of citizenship by joining the church. When 
the member of the church takes part in political, social, or industrial 
contests, as is his right, he should take his high principles with him and 
make them felt. Georce H. BENNETT. 

Newark, Illinois. 





A MIDSUMMER DREAM 


Once upon a time there were two men whose names respectively were 
Faith and Doubt. They were found sauntering in a garden of matchless 
beauty, the Garden of the Lord. In their lazy walk through the grounds 
they passed many splendid trees, among them the Tree of Knowledge, 
which both loved, and the Tree of Evil, which they both dreaded. “These,” 
said Faith, “are wonderful trees. See how they leaf and with what vigor- 
ous beauty they spread out to shelter man and beast. Is it not quiet and 
lovely here? Strange, though, about that Tree of Evil.” 

“But,” said Doubt, “great though they are, and mysterious, let us 
yonder to the stream, on whose banks I see the giant tree of the garden. 
It is the fairest of them all.” 

So they went. As they drew nigh both were overwhelmed with a sense 
of wonder and of delight, for it bore twelve manner of fruits, stood erect, 
reached far heavenward, and ite leaves were reputed to be for the healing 
of the nations. It yielded its fruit every month, so prolific was it. This 
fruit was delicious to the taste, excepting a fruit called repentance, which 
was bitter, but all the fruit, if partaken of, would make one strong and 
wise and good. 

“This,” said Faith, “is the Tree of Life, the Tree of Religion; some 
would call it the Tree of the Christian Religion; it symbolizes Christ. Be- 
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hold its majesty, its perfection, its virtue, its gigantic proportions, its fruit 
in luscious abundance. They say this stream flows out from the throne 
of God.” 

Doubt was silent and began to write. He sat beneath its shade. [ts 
fragrance was filling the world. “I have heard of it, and am glad to gee 
it,” he remarked, then continued his writing. “I want an ax,” he said at 
last. 

“What for?” asked Faith. 

“To cut into its heart, to see if it is sound. it needs pruning also, 
See yonder limb marked ‘Incarnation.’ I want to cut it off.” 

Faith was startled. He protested. He became excited. Doubt sat 
himself again and continued his writing. As he reflected it occurred to 
him that this tree was ancient. While its limbs called Revelation, Ip- 
spiration, Regeneration, Atonement, Resurrection, Holiness, were dis. 
pleasing to him, not being in keeping with the proper “functioning” of 
religion, still, to effect a needed change in it he thought quite unlikely 
as the biological fact remained that like would produce like. So he be- 
thought that he would transplant a tree of his own liking. This would 
involve much work, but it was worth while. So at the task he went. It 
was not difficult to find many helpers. There were found a lot that dis- 
liked the Tree of Life. “Think of it,” they said, “one cannot be benefited 
by any of the fruit of that tree until he has eaten heartily and frequently 
of the fruit of Repentance and Confession. We will not do it. It is vile, 
bitter, nauseating, it makes one sick of soul. None of that in ours.” It 
was notable that many who were busy helping were saloon-keepers, adul- 
terers, blasphemers, thieves, traducers, Sabbath-breakers, liars, oppressors. 

Doubt saw this, and while he was displeased, he thought, “It is be- 
cause they have not been dealt with according to nature. There is good 
in every man.” Just then at his side one remarked, “The Golden Rule and 
the Ten Commandments are an iridescent dream.” It was a very influ- 
ential agnostic, educated, well dressed, a man of some fortune. Doubt 
did not sanction that, but he silently remarked, “All this has come about 
through misunderstanding, misinterpretation, dogmatism.” So he 
worked on. 

The tree was at last set up in a garden close to the Garden of the 
Lord. It looked like a Tree of Life. It grew well, and spread its shade 
afar. Its limbs were marked Rationalism, Naturalism, Agnosticism, 
Ethics, Culture, Ambition, Self-Love, Knowledge, Free-Thought. 

The only thing that the tree lacked was life-giving power. Men were 
not made better. There was no sense of sin. God was an interrogation. 
Truth could not be found; it was always coming. Conscience was based 
on no ultimate authority. There were no restraints. The one law was 
good will. There was a lot of talk about brotherly love. The good Sa- 
maritan was often referred to. It was noticeable that young men could 
not endure the moral latitude granted them, and they went fast to de- 
struction. Faith of the old-fashioned sort seemed to have perished. 
Celsus, and Voltaire, and Ingersoll, and a host of their cult had all rested 
under this tree. Hope did not grow there. Immortality was an If. Some- 
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how the tree looked thrifty, but it wouldn't “function” in the soul to 
make men holy. It lacked moral dynamic. 

But the Tree of Life in the Garden of the Lord grew on. Its healing 
yirtue went to all the earth. Multitudes ate of its fruit and were saved 
from sin and its power. Those who were moving the world to the eternal 
things ate of this tree. The Thoburns and the Oldhams and the Spur- 
geons and the Parkers and the Judsons and the innumerable multitudes 
by the throne, and those other multitudes still in the ways of righteous- 
ness on the earth, the pure and good and holy and happy, partook and 
continue to partake of the Tree of Life. 

“Ah,” said Faith, “it is not a dream. It is a tragedy. I see it now. 
Man-made religion or God-made religion, that is it. One kills, the other 
redeems.” Yes, it is true. The story is old but new as ever and true as 


new. 
“And he showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, pro- 
ceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.” 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. J. R. T. Latueor. 


A CRUCIFIED AMBITION 


AmbBITION is a very common trait of character. To yeuth it is con- 
sidered indispensable. It is commendable in all. Folks without it are 
supposed to be worthless. In some .cases it is all too true. There is a 
base ambition; but we speak of a holy ambition, or an ambition for 
worthy ends attained by fair means. It is a sort of mainspring to the 
watch. In its best form it is intimately associated with the inspiration of 
saints and the aspiration of all good people. It would, then, seem almost 
a calamity to lose it. It certainly is tragic to the individual. 

Ministers of the gospel are noted for their ambition. Some—young 
men in particular—are inordinately ambitious. They aspire to the fat 
salaries, larger churches, and the best charges. Their apology is that it 
will enlarge their usefulness to the church. So they make of it a virtue 
worthy of commendation. Suppose that all are thus ambitious. Not all 
can have their ambitions gratified. The big salaries, influential churches, 
and responsible charges are comparatively few. Not more than ten per 
cent belong in that category. What about the other ninety per cent? What 
about the men who must serve them? Must we say that their ambition 
lacked justification? Are they, therefore, in part failures in the ministry? 
I trow not. It is cruel to inject into a theory and practice of church 
ministration like ours the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. It would 
be presumption on the part of those filling the most desirable charges and 
more responsible positions of the church to consider themselves the most 
worthy. Many of our most intellectually capable and morally fit men are 
serving the average charges and the common people. Some very ordinary 
preachers are in our high-grade city appointments. There are at least two 
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reasons for this: there are so few of the best places, and some of our most 
effective men are less mandatory of position. 

Suppose that nobody is to blame, and that the inequality cannot be 
avoided. The facts remain; consequences must follow; men in the Lord's 
service are men still. Their already keen sense of right is made keener, 
and their sensitiveness, to say the least, is not lessened. Tell me not that 
long, faithful, submissive service under such a regime costs nothing. |t 
is the greatest example of continuous self-sacrifice in Christendom. Only 
the Son of God surpassed it when he humbled himself and took upon him- 
self the form of a servant. If persisted in, whether by choice or by coer. 
cion, it means ultimately a crucified ambition. If I mistake not, not a few 
noble preachers in our Annual Conferences know what is meant by that. 
They have never served our largest congregations. They never expect to, 
Better than they now have they dare not hope for. Yet they were as bril- 
liant in school as their classmates, as congenial, and as worthy. They 
hoped to hold as honorable place in the church and serve their God as 
faithfully. Well, they are not now in the same grade of appointments. 
Their ambition for place is gone. Burned out? No; crucified. Men talk 
of sympathy for a crucified Saviour. They do well; but if any can sympa- 
thize with our Christ in his rejection, it is he whose ambition has been 
crucified by the inequality of episcopal appointments. He is acquainted 
with humility, heartache, and prostration. He has had his Gethsemane. 
The cruel thorns have pierced his brow. His face is wet with his own 
blood. Nails have fastened his hands and his feet. He is crucified. The 
mocking multitude shout, “Himself he cannot save!” 

Give my sympathy to our faithful brothers with a crucified ambition. 
The honors of the church they do not have. They dare not hope for a 
better grade of appointment, yet they toil on. They are loyal to the church 
and our Christ. No interest of the church suffers in their hands. No cause 
is neglected. They love God and are devoted to his cause. Their daily 
prayer is that the church may prosper and souls be saved. 

Mount Vernon, Missouri. Geo. J. Hunt. 
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THE REVIVAL OF PAGEANTRY 


We have been accustomed to think of pageantry as a thing of the 
past, an expression of the early periods, when men and women delighted 
in splendor and show and were not so much given to meditation as in our 
modern age. We recall the reading of our early years, when we were 
moved by the recitals of the pomp and parade of kings and queens and 
courts. The splendors of pageantry after the Reformation became greatly 
diminished. It was thought to be inconsistent with the sobriety of that 
intense age. Especially was this true of ministers of the gospel and of 
professors and of the public exercises of institutions of learning. The 
dress became plain and the ceremonies on great occasions simple. The 
Old Testament, as well as Greek and Roman history, affords abundant 
illustrations of the gorgeousness of kings and courts in the earlier days. 
The simplicity of the forms of American life, hitherto, illustrates the 
Reformation era. The Roman Catholic Church, however, in its devotion 
to the spectacular has been unchanged. The recent remarkable celebra- 
tions which have taken place in New York and in London show that their 
methods in this regard are the result of a settled course of action. The 
revival of pageantry with which we are now concerned has reference, 
however, to the Protestant churches. Itg growth within a few years has 
been rapid. A few illustrations will suffice. Formal clerical dress is on 
the increase. Formerly Presbyterian clergymen did not wear clerical 
dress in the pulpit as much as now. The Geneva gown is now quite gen- 
erally worn, and is both tasteful and appropriate. The great functions of 
colleges and theological schools show a marked change in this direction. 
Twenty-five years ago most of their great public occasions, such as com- 
mencement and the inauguration of presidents and professors, were con- 
ducted very simply. Now many of our higher institutions of learning in 
their important functions invite their guests with the statement that 
* academic dress is expected and the faculty and guests appear in gown 
and cap and hood to mark their position and the degrees of honor which 
they have won. The recent great celebration in honor of the three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, was conducted in much state, especially in the matter of 
academic dress. The invited guests were expected, although the exercises 
were in the morning, to wear evening dress or academic costume, and a 
great historic pageant closed the interesting exercises. 

The recent historic pageant of the Church of England at Fulham, the 
country seat of the Bishop of London, has attracted wide attention both in 
England and America. It was a representation in costume and in other 
ways of the successive periods in the progress of that church. All ac- 
counts represented the pageant as instructive and imposing in a remark- 
able degree and successful financially as well. It has been criticised for 
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its sectarian character, but that is unjust, as it was not intended to 
occupy the whole field of history. As a result of the success at Fulham 
other great celebrations are promised on broader lines with a view to in. 
spiring pride in local history. This is much to be commended. Such ex. 
hibitions will prove an inspiration to patriotism and to piety. Similar 
celebrations are proposed for other historic places in England. It is the 
increase of pageantry in our own country which we are now considering, 
especially the formality of what are called state occasions both in the 
church and in civil life. It is somewhat difficult to account for this re- 
vival of pageantry, and any suggestion must be tentative, but the fact that 
there is such a revival is manifest. It may in part be due to that love of 
what is imposing in external form which is innate in our nature. This 
is in part the source of the admiration for splendid military parades. The 
dress and insignia of rank of the officers and soldiers attract attention and 
are associated in the mind with heroism. The military hero is generally 
held in higher honor than men in everyday life. Another explanation 
is that it is a part of a general movement to restore the past. Old thoughts 
and old forms are reappearing constantly. Historic customs are often re- 
vived after they have long been dormant. That which has been approved 
by past generations is restored because of its background in history. Tra- 
ditional customs are often adopted by those who reject the authority of 
tradition, but accept its forms. This revival may also be due to the 
growing influence of the older countries upon our habits and customs. 
Our diplomatic representatives in the ceremonioug functions of the courts 
of Europe, we are told, have not laid aside the simple dress worn at home, 
but the imitation of the elaborateness of the formal occasions of those 
countries is growing and deserves thoughtful attention. 

The revival of pageantry has much in its favor. It tends to give 
proper dignity to official station. Presidents and rulers of states and in- 
stitutions, pastors, professors, and others holding posts of responsibility, 
each in this way has his own badge of honor and receives the recognition 
due to his position and labors. This is not a weakness but a source of strength 
to a nation. It is not wise to undervalue those who are set over us, and 
while all men are created free and equal, those who are placed in au- 
thority should receive the recognition which is their due. It is further 
valuable as promoting a general idea of order in matters of great im- 
portance, There is an impressiveness about such ceremonies which must 
have weight in society in general and cannot fail to add to the dignity 
and bearing of our ordinary life. But there are tendencies which seem 
to be dangerous as well. The revival of pageantry is a return to external 
marks of distinction between different classes of society. We use the word 
“classes” with hesitancy, because we do not think that in a free country 
class distinctions should be recognized; but the revival of pageantry gives 
to each person a badge of his particular station in life, and thus promotes 
the perpetuity of these distinctions. The scholar clad in his gown and 
hood is thus set apart from those who have had no opportunities for 
scholarship. The military man wears his badge of honor, and the serving 
man has a dress or badge indicating his position. The Tyrolese peasant 
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wears his peculiar dress apparently with as much pride as the Doctor of 
Law wears his hood, and thus men are gradually separated into classes as 
in the early ages and as in aristocratic countries to-day. The influence 
may be silent, but it is none the less effective. 

There is another danger arising from excessive pageantry, which we 
may not overlook. Devotion to the external is not favorable to the growth 
of the inner life. The inner life is a life of meditation, of prayer, of de- 
yotion to highest ideals. Some persons live in the unseen world, taking 
little note of the great public movements in the midst of which they live. 
An era of pageantry does not give food for strengthening the spirit of 
meditation. It draws away the thought from the internal to the external, 
and to this extent cannot be regarded as a blessing. The ideal condition of 
mankind is one in which the internal and the external are harmoniously 
blended, and when meditation is united with observation and prayer is 
vitally related to action. In so far as pageantry restores our knowledge of 
the past, and promotes a healthy recognition of that which is worthy, it 
should be encouraged. In so far as it fails to do this it becomes injurious 
and should be discouraged. All great minds appreciate simplicity in 
thought and form, and the greater the life the more it views with favor 
the simplicities of our nature. 

Discussing the growing popularity of the pageant in our public cele- 
brations of events, the Washington Post says: “As an effective, uplifting, 
cultural appeal to the masses, it has no equal. Properly planned and 
executed by craftsmen who know their business, the pageant and spectacle 
express the highest symbolism, and can be made to teach the deepest 
patriotism. The appeal is elemental, and the lesson that it carries to every 
watching eye answers the popular instinct for the best in art—for poetry, 
painting, sculpture, music, and the drama. Pageants can be made the 
universities of the people.” 





“MERELY AN AFFAIR OF HONOR AMONG GENTLEMEN” 


Not long ago in our daily press we read of an encounter between two 
men who were eminent in public life. They were both men of high 
standing in the political party to which they belong. According to the 
papers, it seemed that they had a private conversation apart, and in the 
course of it they differed, and one man said that the other had been guilty 
of falsity, and instantly a fierce personal encounter ensued, in which two 
national legislators bruised and battered each other like the commonest 
rufians whom all despise. When one of them was asked about the case 
he replied that “it was merely an affair of honor between gentlemen.” 
Not long after in one of the papers we read that the prime minister of 
Austria had difference with a high officer of state of that empire, and it 
would seem to the ordinary thinker that eminent statesmen known for 
their wisdom and guiding a nation’s destinies might have met in some 
way and adjusted their difference by those reasoning processes which one 
would suppose were the chief characteristics of eminent men. But strange 
to relate, the prime minister thought it was necessary in order to vindi- 
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cate his honor to have a duel with his competitor, and as this was im. 
possible without the permission of the emperor, owing to his official sta. 
tion, he asked the permission of the venerable emperor, Francis Joseph, 
to fight a duel, and the permission was granted. In the parlance of that 
country it, too, was “an affair of honor between gentlemen.” The papers 
are full just now of an account of a fight between a count and a prince 
in Paris. It seems that these two, formerly friends, had become estranged 
from each other. They evidently had both attended mass, and one got 
up to leave, when the count spat in the face of the prince, and at once 
there was a brutal fight, and the prince and the count tore each other's 
clothes, and struck each other, and in the struggle rolled in the gutter, 
and were carried away to the police station; and, strange to say, neither 
of them seemed to think they ought to be ashamed of themselves. “It was 
merely an affair of honor between gentlemen”—that was all. 

It is a shame in an age that professes to be civilized like this, and in 
countries that take the name “Christian,” that such men, no matter how 
high their apparent social position, do not become at once outcasts from 
society of honorable men and women. There is no superiority in brute 
force. Mere strength of limb and power of muscle has nothing in it that 
is a matter of commendation. That is a matter of inheritance. The giants 
moral and intellectual of the world have often been the weak men phys- 
ically. One time in Union College, when the eminent Dr. Nott was presi- 
dent, there was a tendency to conflict between the college boys and the 
town boys—in other words, between the town and the gown. One day the 
president was warning the boys against such conflicts and against being 
embroiled with the boys of the town, and he said there is no particular 
glory in beating them. “A horse,” said he, “can kick harder than any 
of you can strike; and if brute force be the measure of power, then the 
horse is greater than any of you.” This whole system of personal honor 
needs reconstruction on the basis of Christianity. “Love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you.” In the papers we are quoting is a gleam of 
hope. We believe that the barbarous practice of dueling is destined to 
destruction. An organized effort is being made to overthrow it. The 
friends of that movement have secured the coéperation of the King of 
Italy, and we are told the Czar of Russia is sympathetic with it, and 
that the Emperor of Germany is strongly tending in that direction. And 
we hope that speedily in that sphere of personal honor the reign of brute 
force will come to an end. 
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A NEW HEBREW INSCRIPTION 


Tuoven Egypt and Babylonia have yielded a multitude of inscriptions 
on al! imaginable subjects, it is a well-known fact that Palestine has been 
comparatively barren in this respect. It is, therefore, a source of pleasure 
to the student of archwology and biblical research when anything is un- 
earthed in the Holy Land written in the same language as our Holy Scrip- 
tures. The announcement is now made that Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister 
has discovered a small rude tablet in the ruins of Gezer, where extensive 
excavations have just come to a close. Though the results of many years 
digging at this ancient site have not been all that could be desired, it is, 
nevertheless, a source of gratification that the tells of Gezer have thrown 
much light upon the story of ancient Palestine and Semitic religion. 

This new tablet is of limestone; it measures four and three quarters 
inches in height, two and three quarters in width, and five eighths of an 
inch in thickness. Unfortunately, the lower end is broken off, consequently 
it is impossible to say what the missing part may have contained. The 
dressing of the stone, as well as the lettering upon it, contains little art. 
This has led some to regard it as the work of a rude, ignorant peasant, un- 
used to stone cutting or lettering. The tablet, as it now exists, has just 
seven lines and less than twenty words. Originally there may have been 
five more lines. There is practical unanimity as to the age of the tablet; at 
least, all are agreed that it belongs to a very early period. Mr. Macalister 
ventures the opinion that it can be no later than the sixth century B. C. 
Professor G. Buchanan Gray, of Mansfield College, Oxford, sees reasons 
for placing it in the eighth century, and calls attention to the similarity 
of the letters to those on the Moabite stone which belonged to the ninth 
century before our era, and to those on the Zinjerli and Zakis inscriptions 
of the ninth and eighth centuries respectively. Professor Lidzbarski, of 
Griefswald, an authority on Semitic epigraphy, regards it as very ancient, 
since everything about the tablet has the characteristics of the most 
archaic forms. Sebastian Ronzville, professor of Oriental archeology in 
the University of Saint Joseph, Beirut, goes so far as to call it “the most 
ancient monument of Hebrew writing as yet known.” Indeed, he thinks 
it the workmanship “of some professional scribe such as Gezer surely 
had in the ninth or eighth century B. C.” In his opinion the “gaucherie” 
of the inscription is no argument against this hypothesis. From what 
has been said it is evident that we have in this tablet a very old specimen 
of Hebrew script. 

Several translations have been published in the Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund for January and April, 1909. Though 
these are from different scholars and independent, one of the other, there 
is, nevertheless, substantial agreement both as to the Hebrew words as 
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well as their meaning. We select that of Professor Ronzvalle as the one 
which has most in its favor. It runs as follows: 


1. A month and storage. A month and sow- 
2. ing (7). A month and hay-harvest. 

3. A month of the harvest of flax. 

4. A month of the harvest of barley. 

5. A month of threshing and of measuring. 
6. A month of pruning (of the vine). 

7. A month of interruption (7). 


Professor Lidzbarski gives instead of “storage” in line one, “fruit-har. 
vest,” instead of “hay-harvest” in line two, “after-grass,” and he translates 
line five, “month of the harvest of all the rest,” and substitutes in ling 
seven “fig-harvest” for “interruption.” 

There is less agreement concerning the nature of the tablet than 
there is concerning the translation. Most of those who have examined jt 
very naturally see in it some kind of a calendar. Professor Lidzbarski 
is inclined to regard it as the simple work of an ignorant peasant, “to 
group and name the months according to their agricultural importance.” 
Indeed, Dr. Samuel Daiches, of the Jews’ College, London, not only thinks 
it is a calendar, but one that finds abundant parallels in those of other 
Semitic nations, especially the agricultural calendars of Babylonia. He 
also thinks that this Gezer calendar is much older than the inscription 
itself. Professor Ronzvalle does not agree with those who call the tablet 
some kind of a calendar; he sees in it an “extract from some administra- 
tive rescript determining the periodical demands imposed upon the rural 
population around Gezer for a lengthy work which concerned the whole 
of the neighborhood.” 

As has been seen, the character of the contents is not important; but 
if, as there is every reason for believing, the tablet is one of, if not the 
very oldest, Hebrew inscription yet discovered, it becomes at once an 
object of no little importance to the student of archeology, for it gives a 
reasonable hope that other Hebrew inscriptions of greater significance may 
be unearthed. It is exceedingly hard to believe that a nation so far ad- 
vanced in civilization, and especially in religion, did not, at a very early 
date, like its neighbors in the Nile and Euphrates valleys, reduce its 
thoughts to writing. This paucity of religious inscriptions on Israelitic 
soil is incomprehensible. It may be that the earlier Hebrews employed 
the cuneiform script. Be that as it may, it is certain that this system of 
writing was known and practiced in Palestine as early, at least, as the 
time of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. This is now a matter of history. In- 
deed, the few tablets discovered at Gezer and Ta’awak show clearly that 
the Assyrian script was in use in Palestine down to the middle of the 
seventh century before our era. If, therefore, the ruins of Persia have 
given us the Code of Hammurabi, may we not at least fondly dream that 
the tells of Judea may yet give up some portions of the law and the 
prophets? 
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THE PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE 


Even the superficial student of theology cannot fail to see that we 
are in a state of religious unrest in all branches of the Christian Church 
in this and other lands, Protestant and Catholic. Even in Protestant 
America the pastors are experiencing great difficulty in satisfying their 
congregatic’s with a simple presentation of the truth as preached by 
their predecessors of twenty-five or thirty years ago. There seems to be a 
growing indifferenc~ to things purely spiritual and an increasing demand 
for a more practical system of religion. Puritan ideas concerning the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. attendance upon the prescribed means of grace, 
and reverence for the Bible are being gradually replaced by more liberal 
views and practice. Th:s applies especially to the male portion of the 
community. An appeal to a passage of Scripture in confirmation of some 
duty or doctrine is in many quarters regarded as antiquated and un- 
scientific. Some very rash and silly utterances from many of our institu- 
tions of learning have contributed materially to unsettle the faith of a 
multitude of young people. Though there are those who sit down calmly 
and view this stage of evolution with complacency, the more thoughtful in 
our colleges and churches, whether conservative or liberal, are becoming 
painfully conscious of the situation, and have commenced a systematic 
study of the causes and are earnestly looking for the discovery of effective 
remedies. Conferences and conventions have been called by the more 
liberal for the avowed purpose of stemming the tide of religious indiffer- 
ence, and to invent ways and methods for making the church more attract- 
ive to “thinking men” desirous of breaking away from the thraldom of 
conservatism. Even in Germany many distinguished theological pro- 
fessors have descended from the lofty heights of their chairs, and have, 
by the delivery of popular lectures and the publishing of cheap and 
popular books, manifested an interest in the religious welfare of the 
masses. In all lands there is an effort to preach a new theology, some- 
thing that will appeal to the reason of all classes of men, especially to 
those who, if not openly hostile to revealed religion, are yet greatly es- 
tranged from the church as now constituted. 

Perhaps the most perfect organization of this new school is “The 
Progressive League,” founded by the Rev. R. J. Campbell, London, Eng- 
land. Our readers are familiar with his “New Theology” and the stir 
made by this gentleman in the religious press of England some two years 
ago. It was then predicted that the agitation, “a mere storm in a teapot,” 
would soon pass away. This prophecy will not be fulfilled, if Mr. Camp- 
bell can carry out his plans. The Progressive League is growing from 
month to month, and aims to become world-wide, or at least coextensive 
with the English language. There were on May 5 of this year 95 branches, 
with a membership of 2,600; of these 800 were “unattached.” The ma- 
jority of the branches are in or in the vicinity of London. The motto of 
the League is: “We are members one of another,” and its principle: “That 
the essential units of mankind should be expressed in the relations of life.” 
The League has three principal objects: Spiritual fellowship, theological 
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freedom, and social regeneration. More fully stated these are expanded 
into five theses: 1. To provide a common meeting ground for those jp 
sympathy with liberal Christianity and progressive religious thought. 
2. To study the various manifestations of religious experience and to make 
known the assured results of the historic and scientific study of religion. 
3. To promote the study of social questions, from the moral, spiritual, anq 
economic standpoints. 4. To work for the social reconstruction of society, 
5. To promote the development of international good will. 

The affairs of the League are administered by a General Council, 
which meets semiannually. This General Council shall elect a national 
executive. Then there shall be district councils, composed of several 
branches within a given area. A branch may be organized anywhere upon 
the application of no less than ten members and upon the approval of the 
national executive or a district council, and the payment of one shilling 
yearly to the headquarters in London. Anyone accepting the principle and 
the objects of the League may become a member; where no branch exists 
one may enroll at the principal office in London as an unattached member. 
Each one.is pledged to pay according to his or her ability. We say her 
ability, for a large proportion of the present members are women. The 
national executive may reject any candidate, or, having accepted, suspend 
any member. The organ of the League is the Christian Commonwealth, 
which publishes full accounts of the work done and meetings held. Here 
we may give specimens of the subjects discussed in the various branches 
as reported in this paper for May 5 and 12: “The Existence of God,” 
“Divine Immanence,” “Old Testament Studies,” “The Soul of Religion, 
the Basis of Ethics,” “Motherhood in the Divine Nature,” “Spiritualism, 
Psychical Research,” “Pam, the Will,” “Idealistic Philosophy,” “Modern 
Thought, the New Theology,” “Memories of Sketching Rambles,” “Woman, 
Today and Tomorrow,” “Christianity and the Social Order,” “Carlyle 
and Socialism,” and “Militarism.” It will be seen that the old subjects 
formerly discussed in the pulpit, such as sin and salvation, conversion and 
regeneration, resurrection, future life, with its rewards and punishment, 
the efficacy of prayer, and, indeed, all the old familiar doctrines are 
severely passed by. Calvary and the cross, with the atoning blood of 
Jesus Christ, do not occupy a prominent place in this new scheme. It 
will also be seen that there is nothing strikingly original in the creed and 
aims of the League, any more than there is in Mr. Campbell's “New The- 
ology,” unless it be a definite plan of propaganda or solid organization, 
and even this last characteristic involuntarily reminds us of John 
Wesley’s incomparable system. Lacking, however, the profound ¢onvic- 
tion of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and ignoring the absolute neces- 
sity of the regenerating power of the atonement made on Calvary, it is not 
likely that The Progressive League will ever become a potent force in the 
conversion of sinners and in building up the Church of God. 
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FORXIGN OUTLOOK 


THE CONFLICT OF PARTIES OVER THEOLOGICAL PROFESSOR- 
SHIPS IN GERMANY 


Tue strength of party spirit in the national Protestant churches of 
Germany, especially in that of Prussia, is more or less manifest whenever 
a university professorship of theology is to be filled. Sometimes the strife 
over such an issue grows exceedingly bitter. In Prussia there are five 
organized ecclesiastical groups, or parties. The organization and relations 
of an ecclesiastical party are, of course, determined largely by theological 
differences; and yet, existing, as it does, for certain practical ends in 
church politics, it is always to be distinguished from a mere school of 
thought. Of these Prussian church parties we mention first, as standing 
at the extreme right, the confessional (Lutheran) group, which in recent 
years has been much modernized, broadened and vitalized under the in- 
fluence of such leaders as Professor Seeberg, of Berlin, and Dr. Theodor 
Kaftan, general superintendent of Schleswig. Next come the “Friends of 
the Positive Union,” in a broad sense almost as conservative as the first 
group, but subordinating the confessional differences of Lutherans and 
Reformed to what they regard as the more important principles of a 
higher evangelical unity. The leader of this party in his lifetime was 
Sticker, while Cremer (who died in 1903) was only second to him in in- 
fluence. Living representatives of this party in academic life are such 
men as Kahler, Ecke, and Liitgert. The third party is the Evangelische 
Vereinigung (Evangelical Union), or Middle party, a reorganization of the 
party formerly led by Beyschlag. Its present leaders are such men as 
Kahl (professor of ecclesiastical law) and Kawerau in Berlin and Haupt 
and Loofs in Halle. It seeks to unite a genuine evangelical faith with 
the broadest tolerance and a minimum of dogmatic restraint in the church. 
A fourth group, which, though well organized, claims to be no ecclesias- 
tical party in the strict sense of the term and in some quarters merges 
itself in the Evangelische Vereinigung, are the “Friends of the Christliche 
Welt.” Theologically these are generally either Ritschlians or adherents 
of the “history of religions school.” The fifth group is the Protestanten- 
verein (Protestant Union), organized in the sixties. It is the party of 
pronounced liberalism. H. J. Holtzmann and Pfleiderer (died 1908) have 
in recent years been the most notable figures in this group. 

All of these parties seek—directly or indirectly—to influence the 
spirit and movements of the church and the policy of the government in 
relation to church affairs. The issues that arise are freely discussed in 
the organs of the several parties and in their conventions. Not infre- 
quently the conventions also adopt resolutions designed to influence 
public policy in church affairs. Sometimes these are a direct appeal to 
the government, especially where the issue is the filling of university 
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professorships of theology, or it is a well-established conviction that 
nothing can have more significance for the life of the church than the 
attitude of the theological professors toward questions of the faith. In 
respect to the specific issues that arise in ecclesiastical affairs—particy. 
larly in the matter of the appointment of theological professors—it woulg 
not be natural, or, generally, even possible, that each party should stand 
for a wholly distinct policy. In the nature of things there are—or, at all 
events, in the nature of man there seem to be—but two sides to a con- 
crete question. In deepest reality, underneath party organizations ang 
the distinguishing features of party programs, there are clearly but two 
great theological tendencies in the German Protestant church, the “cop. 
servative” and the “liberal,” and—wherever there is a profoundly inter. 
esting issue—virtually but two ecclesiastical parties. All the conserva. 
tives on the one hand and all the liberals on the other wil! be found 
united in two opposing camps—the middle party, according to varying 
conditions, favoring now the one side, now the other. When a theological 
professor is to be appointed the government feels a mighty pressure from 
both sides. The tendency in the policy of the government, accordingly, 
has been to follow the line of least resistance. In its relation to university 
affairs the watchword of the government has long been the “parity” of 
the “two” opposing Richtungen. In this way a modus vivendi has been 
established, so that there is little complaint so long as the balance is undis- 
turbed. If a certain chair has been occupied by a liberal, the opposite 
party will probably content itself, when a vacancy occurs, with bewailing 
the necessity of tolerating any “negative” theological teacher, yet it will 
suffer without a protest the appointment of a liberal successor to a liberal. 
But the appointment of a liberal to follow a conservative professor arouses 
a storm of indignation. And wherever the liberals are convinced that the 
government purposely suppresses aspirants from among their number 
their protest is not less vigorous. Not that the liberals generally approve 
of the “parity” as a principle. Most of them insist that scientific and 
pedagogical excellence alone—personal character being taken for granted 
—should determine the choice of a professor. The doctrine of parity is 
merely a government policy. Nevertheless, the liberals complain as bit- 
terly as the conservatives at any encroachment upon the ground that they 
have hitherto possessed. The conservatives, on their part, claiming that 
only those that stand unequivocally on the ground of the church’s accepted 
faith have any right in pulpit or professor’s chair, are generally inclined 
to accept the policy of parity only in so far as it appears to be a useful 
defensive expedient. When the parity is violated to their loss, their out- 
cry is even louder than that of the liberals in case of a similar disappoint- 
ment. 

Outside of Prussia the situation is less strained. In Wiirttemberg, it 
is true, the conservative majority complains of the (rather slight) pre- 
ponderance of liberalism in the theological faculty at Tibingen. In Ba- 
varia, however, the “official” Protestant theology is so decidedly con- 
servative that no one ever thinks of the appointment of anybody but a 
sound Lutheran to an Erlangen professorship of theology—except, of 
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course, in the case of the single chair for Reformed theology. In Leipzig 
(the university of the kingdom of Saxony) no one expects a pronounced 
liberal to be appointed as regular professor, although Brieger and Kirn 
are considered Ritschlians of rather conservative tendency, and the 
faculty some years ago presented primo loco, Hermann, of Marburg, for 
the chair of Luthardt, but the choice of the government fell on I[hmels. 
The Mecklenburg Protestants would not tolerate a liberal in their faculty 
at Rostock, whereas liberal Baden thinks she makes an ample concession 
to conservatism by having one “positive” professor at Heidelberg, and 
Jena (for Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach) has not had a conservative professor of 
theology for many decades. 

When, however, we return to Prussia the air is charged with the spirit 
of conflict. Some recent appointments may serve to illustrate the situa- 
tion. When Berhard Weiss about a year ago, at the age of eighty-one, 
determined to lay aside the most—or, at his discretion, all—of his pro- 
fessional activities, the conservatives naturally hoped that this positive 
theologian would be succeeded by a scholar of like standpoint. But who 
should it be? Zahn, at seventy. was too old, and in the present year him- 
self designs to retire from active service. Schlatter, who had once oc- 
cupied a chair in Berlin, was now happier in his Tiibingen professorship. 
Younger New Testament scholars of conservative tendency seemed not to 
find sufficient favor with the Berlin faculty. A majority of the faculty 
desired the appointment of Jiilicher, of Marburg, generally recognized as 
the leading New Testament scholar among the liberals, aside from H. J. 
Holtzmann, who is already emeritus. The minority—Weiss, Kaftan, and 
Seeberg—favored Deissmann, of Heidelberg. No one questions Deiss- 
mann’s eminent qualifications; but he, too, is a pronounced liberal and 
even the conservatives in the faculty had voted for him! This was a 
real shock to multitudes of conservatives throughout Prussia. Both 
Weiss and Seeberg felt called upon to explain their vote; the former de- 
clared his confidence in the sane and moderate spirit of Deissmann and 
his judgment that no available conservative scholar had equal claims. 
Seeberg, strangely enough, suffered but little blame from his own party; 
yet being a great party leader, he could not evade all responsibility, and 
so it came about, that, as Die Reformation and other papers that stood 
under his influence were loudly bewailing Deissmann’s call, Rade, in 
his Christliche Welt, vigorously denounced what he called the “Seeberg 
system,” according to which the party leader tacitly encourages a com- 
plaint, published in what is virtually his own organ, concerning an action 
for which he himself is so largely responsible. In other words, he aids 
in the outcry against an action in which he himself had an important part. 

Together with the announcement of Deissmann’s appointment came 
that of the appointment of the liberal, Paul Drews, of Giessen, to the chair 
of the retired conservative professor of Practical Theology, Dr. Hering, in 
Halle. In this instance the faculty had unanimously presented three 
men, pari passu, though doubtless rather favoring Drews. In this case, 
also, the conservatives generally expressed their bitter displeasure and 
their disappointment in that the conservative members of the faculty, 
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Kahler, Hering, and Liitgert, had not stood out for the appointment of q 
conservative; but these men vouchsafed no public explanation. The agita- 
tion over these two cases was really great. Drews and Deissmann, how. 
ever, are not regarded as extreme radicals, and no one supposes their 
work will have a destructive tendency. Nevertheless, the conservatives 
viewed their appointment as an encroachment of the liberals and a vio. 
lation of the principle of parity. 

The death of the extremely liberal Pfleiderer, of Berlin, on July 13, 
1908, created a vacancy which the conservatives viewed as an oppor- 
tunity for a reprisal. It was, indeed, once announced that Althaus, of 
Gittingen, a decided conservative, had been appointed to the chair; but 
this was an error, and the place remains unfilled up to the time of this 
writing. The liberals earnestly desire the appointment of Triltsch, of 
Heidelberg, to the chair. 

The recent retirement of Kleinert (moderate conservative) from the 
chair of practical theology in Berlin was another signal for excitement. 
The faculty with all but a single vote—Seeberg’s—recommended Simons, 
the professor extraordinary of practical theology in the same faculty, to 
be advanced to the regular professorship. For a couple of years, how- 
ever, some conservatives, in anticipation of the change, had been planning 
low they might check this move. Simons has done excellent work, but 
is not a very impressive personality. More than a year and a half ago, a 
conservative editor, hoping to forestall his appointment, wrote: “I have 
occasionally asked this or that one, ‘Do you know anything of Simons” 
‘No.’ The best women are those about whom people do not talk.” At 
any rate, the faculty almost unanimously favored him. But Seeberg, with 
the help of influential conservatives outside the university, got the vic- 
tory. The minister was persuaded to call Friedrich Mahling, a pastor 
in Frankfort, an able and imposing leader in the affairs of the “inner 
mission.” Such passing over the heads of the faculty is always more or 
less resented; in this instance the faculty, learning of the minister's in- 
tention, formally protested, and asked that if he were determined to ap- 
point a conservative, he might in any event appoint some one who had 
proved his scientific competence. (For Mahling, though a man of recog- 
nized ability, has produced no scholarly writings.) In spite of the pro- 
test, however, the appointment was made. Rade, in the Christliche Welt, 
vigorously contends that only those who have proved their aptitude for 
research and scientific production can have a moral claim upon considera- 
tion for a professorship. In the Mahling case party feeling evidently has 
had too much to do with the discussion on both sides; yet, undoubtedly, 
the objection of Rade and of the majority of the Berlin faculty is based 
upon a very sincere conviction, The strife has largely subsided and yet 
the liberals have not altogether quit their contention, for they are now 
insisting that in justice Simons should be elevated to a full professorship, 
coérdinate with Mahling’s. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


An anonymous French critic, writing recently in a French magazine 
concerning Renan as a thinker, says: “To-day’s Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains the third part of Renan’s spiritual autobiography published under 
the title Souvenirs de jeunesse. It’s inferior to what I expected. There 
js no denying the fact that he is only a second-rate man. He is clever. 
He quotes Pére Hardouin who did not get up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing for forty years only to think like other people. Hardouin's case fits 
him. ‘Few people,’ says he, ‘have the right not to believe in Christianity.’ 
But a fool enjoys every right. He himself by no longer believing in 
‘Christianity shows that he is not a Christian, but he has his own shabby 
superstitions—the superstition of science, the superstition of German 
higher criticism, the superstition of scholarship, of epigraphy, of texts 
of all kinds.” Of Renan as a man, the same critic writes: “He courts 
power, he courts men of rank, he courts the academies. Power is his 
highest god. Under the empire he sold himself for an official mission to 
Syria and a chair at the Collége de France. Some time ago he began 
frequenting Mme. de Broglie’s salon. When de Broglie died Renan stopped 
coming. At present in his Eau de Jouvence he is flirting with the mob; 
it must come hard because his temper is aristocratic. Twenty years ago, 
when I came to Paris, with no career. and no future, I was presented to 
him. He liked me; he put himself out for me because he is kindly disposed 
toward free-thinkers. He gave me advice; he had more experience than 
I. One.day he said to me, ‘Do not write.’ I confess, to my shame, that I 
did not understand him. How well I understand now! He meant, ‘Ask 
for things in person; later you will be in a position to deny it.’ The 
method is ingenious. He finds it useful. He can do what he pleases and 
no one will ever publish compromising letters of his.” The Con- 
temporary Review (London) was as interesting as usual in its July num- 
ber. The now almost ubiquitous and incessant Chesterton was in it with 
an article on “The Moral Philosophy of Meredith.” Chesterton comments 
on that strange fanaticism which fills our time, the fanatical hatred of 
morality, especially of Christian morality. Somebody, it seems, has been 
claiming that Meredith shared this antipathy to morals, and that no work- 
ing moral judgments are present in his fiction; that he presents people 
not as good or bad, but as live animals to be considered scientifically and 
coldly, without reference to any high crisis of the conscience or wars 
between heaven and hell. To this claim made for Meredith by one of his 
eulogists Chesterton replies, in his whacking, trenchant, and incisive 
way, that Meredith plainly needs to be saved from his admirers. 
It is, he says, an atrocious libel on Meredith to say that he.was merely 
scientific, psychological, or esthetic. It is a black slander to say that 
Meredith did not preach, or that his characters are not properly placarded 
as good and bad; for they are, just as much as in any writer whose books 
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one can endure to read. Books without morality in them are books that 
send one to sleep standing up. Meredith is not of that sort. What can 
that man have meant by saying that his characters are not good and bad? 
He might as well have said it about Bunyan. Meredith wrote a Morality, 
a pure and stern satiric allegory for the purpose of lashing one speciaj 
vice; for his “Egoist” is not a man—he is a sin. And, as in all the olq 
and wholsome Moralities of the ages of faith, the object in fixing the vice 
on one man is really to fix it upon all men. We have all posed with Mere. 
dith’s “Egoist,” just as we have all fallen with Adam. Meredith's sir 
Willoughby Patterne is Selfishness, in the utterly naked and abstract sense. 
Having said this, Chesterton goes on to say: “There never were any mere 
artists, just as there never were any real agnostics. The artist 
always had an ethos up his sleeve, just as the agnostic always 
really concealed a cosmos about his person. The real assumption 
of the vaguest mid-Victorian agnostic was not that he did not know but 
that he knew better—he knew the opposite. And the real view of the most 
violent French decadent was not that morals were a matter of indiffer- 
ence, but that it was highly immoral that he should be prevented from 
keeping fifteen mistresses and an opium pipe. It is not about the existence 
of obligations that men have ever differed; it is about the nature of 
obligations; as in those unhappy religious differences which still divide 
Christians from thugs. Meredith left the world in little doubt about what 
things he thought right and what wrong. Fantastic as he was, he was a 
moral fighter; and when you have understood a Meredith sentence you 
will generally find it is a stab. Meredith is at least as much of a con- 
troversial moralist as Thomas Hardy, and a much nicer one. Hardy and 
Meredith have been classed together as holding those indistinct notions 
which are the confusion of modern thinking; but the two men are, in fact, 
antagonists. The moral in Hardy’s stories is that morality has an un- 
commonly rotten chance of it in a universe which seems to him made in 
some dark way a separate entity which upsets the plans of blameless and 
pathetic human beings. God is the villain in Hardy's novels; and his 
God behaves extraordinarily badly considering that he does not exist. 
His queer and irritated attempt to fix personal responsibility upon an 
impersonal force is a bit shaky in logic; it produces an evil atmosphere 
in literature. But Meredith, though not orthodox, is the very antithesis 
of all this. That impersonal deity which is Hardy's villain is Meredith's 
hero and champion. Nature betrays all the heroines of Hardy. Nature 
enters to save all the heroines of Meredith. The argument of Hardy is that 
human beings with their brief joy and brittle ideals might get on very well 
if the general wave of the world did not overturn them or smash them 
into sticks. The argument of Meredith is that our little lives always stag- 
nate into hypocrisy or morbidity unless the general wave of the world 
continually refreshes and recreates us. Hardy maintains that man is mere 
victim and game of the gods. Meredith, on the other hand, maintains 
that the gods are a necessity to man. That he says gods rather than God 
is due merely to a nineteenth century prejudice and fad.” A characteristic 
bit of Chesterton farther on in his article is this: “Since Christianity broke 
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the heart of the world and mended it, one cannot really be a pagan; one 
can only be anti-Christian. Swinburne was not a pagan in the least; he 
was a pseudo-Parisian pessimist. Thomas Hardy is not a pagan; he is a 
Nonconformist gone sour. To the credit of paganism be it said that it is 
not pagan to revile the gods, nor is it pagan to exalt a street-walker into 
a symbol of all possible pleasure. The pagan felt that there was a sort 
of easy force pressing upon us from behind Nature, a force beneficent 
though not specially just or loving—the energy of kindly but careless 
gods. This paganism is now impossible both to the Christian and to the 
skeptic. ... We talk of the curiosity of the Greeks concerning the unseen 
and its problems; but there is something almost eerie in their lack of 
curiosity. There is a wide guif between the gay unanswered questions of 
Socrates and the parched and passionate questions of Job. The curiosity 
of the Greeks was light, a curiosity of the head; and it seems almost 
flippant and a mockery to Christians, and to unbelievers as well, who now 
explore the universe with the intense, anxious, and tragic curiosity of the 
heart.” Concerning the vivid mystical effect of Meredith's realistic power, 
we find the following: “In all his work there is the smell and taste of 
things; it is grass and not the ghost of grass, fire and not the shadow of 
fire. Nothing is so fine in Meredith as the satisfying solidity of every- 
thing. The wind in which Clara Middleton walks is a real wind; the 
reader can feel it in his hair. The wine which Dr. Middleton drinks is 
real wine; the reader can get drunk on it.” Chesterton counts Henry 
James the ablest man now remaining in Meredith’s line. He says: “James 
has all Meredith’s power of taking one’s breath away with a sort of light, 
flashing, and flying psychology, as of a sage suddenly dowered with wings. 
He also can stun the reader with one small but unexpected truth. He has 
all Meredith's intellectualism and nearly all his intellect... . But it is no 
unfairness to James to say that his figures seem to have no faces... . 
Admirable as are James's drawing-room dialogues, I always have an un- 
easy sense that they are dialogues with the dead.” Chesterton says that 
all Meredith's questionings and agonies are answered in his fine poem 
called “A Faith on Trial”—answered not by a synthesis nor a cosmology, 
but suddenly by a white cherry branch in bloom. Gilbert K. Chesterton is 
a new sort of Christian champion, of immense verve and vim and gusto. 
John Kelman, of Edinburgh, in one of his sermons says to his hearers: 
“Let us be worthier of our friends, who trust us more than we dare trust 
ourselves, and give them a better loyalty. Let us be worthier of our spirit- 
ual enemics, and give them a better battle.” Chesterton is giving the 
enemies of the Christian faith a good battle—at times a rattling good 
battle. His tactics are his own. The method of his warfare is not down 
in the books. He does not train with the regulars; but he is a dashing 
guerilla, a rough rider who can take care of his cause and of himself on 
the field and who does not need to be rescued by any Ninth or Tenth 
Cavalry. His raids are disconcerting. His ingenuity perpetrates the un- 
expected. He is as sudden and alarming as the messenger who drew 
Priam’s curtain at the dead of night and told him half his Troy was 
burned. He makes the enemy drink the wine of astonishment. He is a 
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desirable citizen of the world and a good fighter for Jesus Christ. When 
the Son of God goes forth to war, Chesterton follows in his train. The 
same issue of The Contemporary notices a new two-volume History of 
Methodism, prepared on the codperative plan and edited by W. I. Towp. 
send, H. B. Workman, and George Eayrs. A dull and disastrous century 
was the eighteenth in its early part: it had put the schools to sleep and 
killed education. In Oxford University Methodism was born. The same 
university, together with Cambridge, had fostered the Wyclifites in the 
fifteenth century and made the Reformation an intellectual as well as a 
spiritual possibility. The origin of the term “Methodism,” according to 
Charles Wesley, was this: He and a few fellow students agreed together 
to follow and observe with conscientious and punctual fidelity the method 
of study and conduct required by the rules of the university. Later this 
practice of studious methodical diligence was extended to their study of 
the Bible and their religious duties and observances. So Methodism began 
in the conscientious resolve of some English college boys to be better 
students, to be religiously faithful in their studies and their behavior. 
The name of “Methodist” got fixed upon this noble group of students, and 
later the followers of these first Oxford Methodists adopted the name 
which multitudinous millions of Christians now rejoice to wear. The 
Contemporary says: “The chapter on John Wesley is very full of interest. 
He forms an inexhaustible theme. So vivid and intense a personality as 
this Oxford Don, who thanked God that Oxford had given him the ‘honest 
art’ of arguing, and who brought to the work of revival the cold intelli- 
gence of a highly trained thinker, is rare in the history of nations. He 
found, indeed, the people in a measure prepared for his tremendous mes- 
sage, since the eloquent Whitefield was his forerunner, but when he came 
he brought a new revelation of life. His personal endowments contributed 
to his power—his magnetic presence, his expressive features, his keen, 
bright eye, his clear voice. In the open air he was well heard by five, ten, 
fifteen thousand people gathered in the urban spaces of Kennington and 
Moorfields, and in the natural amphitheater of Gwennap. For fifty years 
this marvelous man in trumpet tones carried his message throughout 
England. When he died, on March 2, 1791, he had awakened England 
from its more than a century of sleep. The land was alive again, ready 
to face the morning and the day’s work. In 1746 Wesley repudiated apos- 
tolic succession. In 1784 he ordained ministers for America, on the 
ground that a presbyter and a bishop are of the same order. The time is 
coming when Methodism will even more fully justify the claim of Wesley 
that it is simply the rediscovery and restoration of primitive Chris- 
tianity.” The History referred to says: “The Puritan stood for righteous- 
ness, in all human relations and aspects. Wesley took an advanced step 
and preached holiness—holiness of heart as the foundation of holiness in 
all conditions and duties. Holiness in Wesley’s thought meant righteous- 
ness manifesting itself in perfect love to God and man, and as a trans 
forming power applied by the Holy Spirit to the individual. He was en- 
thralled by the idea, he preached it with a certainty of a demonstrated 
theorem, in a style as clear as finely cut crystal. All his societies were 
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organized with reference to it. He went up into the mount of vision, 
where his eyes were purged at the fountains of immortal radiance, and 
then he labored to give the idea concrete form in a living society. This 
he accomplished so successfully that to-day Methodism counts its adherents 
by many millions.” The First Epistle of John was Wesley’s model of style. 
Of Robert Law’s recent volume on that epistle The Contemporary says: 
“Mr. Law repudiates the view that a certain senility is to be detected in 
the epistle, and holds that it is one of the most closely articulated pieces 
of writing in the New Testament, and that the style, simple and unpre- 
meditated as it is, is singularly artistic. He finds that the epistle falls 
into three cycles, in which the reader is summoned to bring his life to the 
test of righteousness, the test of love, and the test of belief. Mr. Law is 
of opinion that John’s First Epistle was written subsequently to John's 
Gospel, the fourth Gospel being written around the Incarnate Logos, while 
this epistle is written around the Eternal Life.” We glean a few bits indi- 
cating the excellence of this British Review: “The best method of com- 
position is to write with fury and correct with phlegm.” “The secret of 
Longfellow’s popularity is in his lovable and spiritual nature.” “Blessed 
indeed are the trials and difficulties that make us men instead of babes, 
pure and patient instead of passionate and selfish, fitted for measureless 
development and service beyond the grave.” Commander Semenoff, of the 
Russian navy, has written a book entitled The Reckoning, in which he 
sets forth that the disastrous result of the war with Japan was the reckon- 
ing Russia had to pay for years of official incompetence and corruption. 
He says, “Always in this unhappy war we must admit with deep bitterness 
that God was not with us.” He was a captain in the ill-fated fleet which 
crawled along for seven months over eighteen thousand miles of sea, to 
meet its fate at the hands of Japan, knowing that the home government 
cared nothing about it and that destruction awaited it. His story of the 
heroic voyage and its disastrous end is said to be “an epic that either 
Greece or the epic North would have been proud to tell.” An article on 
the causes of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 lays the blame of it on 
Napoleon III, the Empress Eugénie, and the Pope. Years before that 
war, when Bismarck and Moltke were in Paris with King William of 
Prussia to see the great French Exhibition, Marshal Vaillant, of the 
French army, said to Bismarck: “Some day you and we will cross bayo- 
nets.” “All right,” answered Bismarck, “if you insist upon it. But may I 
ask why?” “Because,” replied the Frenchman, “we are both cocks, and 
because one cock doesn’t like to hear another cock crowing louder than 
itself. At Sadowa you crowed too loudly, and you are still crowing.” In 
the late sixties Louis Napoleon, the “Man of Destiny” and of sawdust, 
who claimed for France the proud position of “Arbiter of Europe,” was 
jealous of the rising influence of Germany and also felt the prestige of 
his own dynasty to be waning among the people of his empire, and be- 
lieved war to be necessary as a means of reviving the patriotism of the 
French and restoring his own prestige; while his ambitious empress urged 
him and the entire Bonapartist party to war, saying, “My son will never 
reign if prestige is not reéstablished by a victorious war.” Louis Napo- 
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leon, looking for a pretext for declaring war, seized eagerly on the 
acceptance of the throne of Spain by Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern 
pretending that a German on the Spanish throne would be a menace to 
the prestige of France. Documents show that Eugénie was the principal 
maker of the war. When the emperor wavered she spurred him on. After 
the war Bismarck told the Reichstag that documents found by the Prus- 
sians at Saint Cloud proved that the war of 1870 was declared by France 
in agreement with Rome, the Vatican counting confidently on a victory 
for the French; and that Louis Napoleon’s temporary reluctance was over- 
come by the influence of none but the Jesuits, acting through the Empress 
Eugénie. The Contemporary calls attention to the fact that “the doctrine 
of papal infallibility, which was a declaration of war against the human 
intellect—the enemy most dreaded by the Papal Church—was proclaimed 
one day before France’s declaration of war against Prussia, a Protestant 
nation. This was no accidental coincidence—this subtle and secret co 
operation of the powers of hell and hatred against the rising influence of 
Prussia as the protagonist of a united Germany; so that it may be said 
truly that the war of 1870 was the resultant of nearly equal forces emanat- 
ing from the Tuileries and the Vatican.” The defeat of France and the 
downfall of Napoleon the Little’s empire were a heavy blow to the 
Papal Church, which is now so rapidly losing its hold even upon France— 
the France which in 1870 it pushed into mad folly and costly disaster. The 
same number of The Contemporary contains an article by A. E. Keeton on 
“The Music of Max Reger,” the chief virtuoso of modern harmony, which 
contrasts Reger with Strauss thus: “No two composers could be more in- 
nately national. Strauss, indeed, and the German emperor may be 
reckoned with as two most representative spirits of ultra modern Ger- 
many, full of the violent pride and energy of an aggressively prosperous 
and expanding race, eager to ‘imponieren,’ as their untranslatable verb 
expresses it, with a garish panorama and appanage of newly developed 
luxury and opulence. Reger, with all his adventurous modernity, can 
take us right back to the older Germany that many of us knew and loved 
some fifteen or twenty years ago—and that now is fast vanishing—when 
the bulk of the people formed the most unpretentious and homely of mid- 
dle classes, rough and ready, easy going and frugal toward the material 
concerns of life, inelegant and crude in all matters pertaining to body, 
raiment, sustenance; but a people imbued and saturated with a profound 
culture; a people to whom Shakespeare and Browning meant, perhaps, on 
the whole, more than they do to us in the aggregate even to-day; a people 
who for more than a century, without pomp of circumstance or réclame, 
had been giving the rest of the world most of everything that was worth 
having in music, if not in literature or painting.” 
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The Church and The Slum. A Study of English Wesleyan Mission Halls, By WruuiaM 

Henry CrawrorD, President of Allegheny College. 12mo, pp. 146. New York: Eaton 

& Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, illustrated, 75 cents, net. 

We wish that every pastor and every layman might read this book 
and catch something of the spirit which is at work in the Wesleyan 
Forward Movement as seen in the city missions in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Birmingham, and London, and as 
pictured by President Crawford with glowing earnestness in this book. 
No one whose heart is not dead to the work of saving men can read these 
glimpses of the British mission halls and their rescue work without being 
so stirred that his heart will burn and exult within him over the saving 
miracles wrought by power divine among lost and ruined men and women 
in city slums. Matthew Arnold, Goldwin Smith, and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and all their ilk to the contrary notwithstanding, miracles do 
happen; Jesus Christ is raising the dead every day—raising men dead in 
trespasses and sins from the death of sin to the life of righteousness, melt- 
ing hard hearts, purifying soiled souls, and transforming character by 
genuine conversion—a right-about-face of the heart and the life, so that 
men hate the evil things they once loved and love the good things they 
once hated, and evil doers are so transformed by the renewing of their 
minds that with all their might they “abhor that which is evil and 
cleave to that which is good.” And they bear witness with one accord 
that it is Jesus Christ who has wrought this revolutionary change in 
them. The evidences of Christianity which blaze and thunder in the mis- 
sion halls outargue Butler’s Analogy and all other printed reasonings. 
And all the ignoramuses, learned or unlearned, who announce the passing 
of orthodox evangelical Christianity, and who imagine the gospel is not 
the power of God unto salvation, are talking out of a vacuum and parading 
their ignorance of what is going on in the actual world of to-day. The 
church which is most filled with evangelical faith, and the evangelistic 
spirit, and which burns with the passion for souls is the church of the 
future. Christ, who died to save men, and who liveth evermore for the 
same purpose, will abide with the church which lives to save men. Read 
what the sturdy president of Allegheny College says about the change in 
the spirit and methods of British Wesleyanism in recent years: “It 
was in 1891 that I got my first glimpse of the Wesleyan Church. During 
the summer of that year I attended the Conference which was held at 
Nottingham. There I heard many of the leading men on the floor of the 
Conference and in services held in the chapels of the city. Later I 
visited many chapels in London and other cities. The impression 
made was not favorable. It seemed to me that the Wesleyans of Eng- 
land were in a rut, and that, with the exception of a few noble 
and notable men, the more earnest spirit of Methodism had departed. 
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The Methodism I saw seemed little more than an imitation, anq q 
poor imitation at that, of the Established Church, having no fine, 
strong, vigorous, independent life and power of its own. Perhaps | had 
expected tov much. Perhaps I did not see all I ought to have geen. But 
the impression made was as I have described it. I am coming back home 
from this visit, sixteen years later, amazed and thrilled by what | have 
seen. The mission halls had few advocates sixteen years ago. To-day 
their spirit is pervading the whole Wesleyan Church. It js hardly tee 
much to say that these halls have transformed the Wesleyan Church. 
Peter Thompson said to me: ‘If it had not been for the migsion halls 
we shouldn't have had the Million Guinea Fund, and if we hadn't had the 
Million Guinea Fund, Methodism to-day would be depressed, if not dis. 
heartened.’ I have talked with leading representatives of the Methodist 
press, with distinguished ministers in circuits as well as in mission halls. 
with professors in three of the Wesleyan theological colleges, with mem. 
bers of the editorial staffs of great papers both religious and secular, with 
eminent professors and ministers outside of the Wesleyan Church, with 
business men as well as clergymen, with students as well as professors, 
and the testimony, in every case, has been an expression of deep apprecia- 
tion of what the mission halls have done and are doing, not only for the 
Wesleyan Church, but for Christianity and for the social betterment of 
the waste places in the cities of England. The Wesleyan Church is over- 
whelmingly committed to the mission-hall idea. On the strength of testi- 
mony received I am safe in saying that the mission halls never had the 
confidence of the Methodists of England as they have to-day. And there 
is reason for this. One of the most accurate statisticians of the Wesleyan 
Church said to me: ‘Of the fifty-seven thousand net increase in member- 
Ship during the past ten years, three fourths have come directly through 
the mission halls.’ Over forty of these missions have already been estab- 
lished, and all are flourishing. The Wesleyans have put some five 
million dollars into these great establishments, and they are not done yet. 
New halls are in process of erection. Even the circuits are catching 
the enthusiasm, and halls not so expensive as those in the cities, but seat- 
ing some one thousand people, are being built in several of the rural dis- 
tricts. The latest report of the Home Mission Fund names five such halls 
which are now in operation. In this same report Dr. Pope and his assist- 
ant, the Rev. Simpson Johnson, call attention to the danger, ever present 
in movements of this kind, that social and intellectual activities may push 
the spiritual into the background. They go on to say: ‘We have been 
wonderfully preserved from this danger in the past, and if each mis- 
sioner is a strong and spiritual personality, breathing his own soul into 
all his coworkers, then the secondary factors will take their proper place 
and will be made helpful in the great business of saving men.’” President 
Crawford adds words which our American church may well lay to heart: 
“Whatever we may think of transplanting the method, there can be no 
doubt that the spirit of the mission hall, which is preéminently and per- 
sistently evangelistic, is needed here as well as in England. In every mis- 
sion I saw, with the possible exception of West London, the fire of evangel- 
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ism is burning brightly. It is a sane evangelism, too. It says to the un- 
saved man: ‘Jesus Christ wants you. He died for you. If you let him, he 
will make out of you the man you ought to be. Come!’ It says to the re- 
deemed man: ‘Bring yourself to your best; be as strong and fully developed 
as it is possible for you to be. Win somebody else; be Christ’s messenger 
to some one who is now where you were. Render some social service— 
prighten a home, help a boy, stand against the things that hurt, lend a 
hand; remember, you are Christ’s man, and as Christ’s man you are, 
like him, to go about doing good.’ The watchword everywhere in the 
mission halls seems to be, ‘Evangelism and Social Service.” If we did 
not believe that Methodism will more and more burn with this fervent 
and aggressive spirit, we would have to despair of Methodism and gloomily 
anticipate its inevitable decadence. If we could not now look forward 
confidently to a great awakening and quickening of our church into 
intenser zeal and the energetic action needed in this stirring and rushing 
twentieth century, we should be dismayed and disheartened. Our hope in 
noticing this book here is that it may breathe some of the evangelistic 
spirit through these pages into the hearts of ministers and laymen. We 
say nothing about methods now. They must be adapted to conditions and 
to the various kinds of religious work; and great freedom must be allowed 
to individual ministers and churches in the choice of methods. Perhaps 
the greatest work of the Wesleyan mission halls is at Manchester under 
Ss. F. Collier, concerning which an eminent Glasgow Presbyterian said 
with enthusiasm: “The great thing about it is its evangelistic fervor. 
You see there the joy of the early church. Everybody is busy and every- 
body happy. It is the greatest work the Wesleyans have, but in its way 
the Liverpool work is just as important. The popular concert there is the 
greatest thing of the kind I ever saw.” We turn, however, to the account 
of the Leeds Mission, under Rev. Samuel Chadwick. We quote from Dr. 
Crawford, who quotes from Mr. Chadwick: “Mr. Chadwick's description 
of how he became a missioner is certainly interesting and suggestive. 
His first work was as a lay missioner in Rossendale, with a population 
of quarrymen and factory workers. There he faced the problem of bring- 
ing the godless and indifferent to the house of God. In spite of his best 
sermons, and after giving himself without stint to every form of religious 
activity, members were stolid and outsiders indifferent. He grew des- 
perate. Then came a revelation, a crisis, and a baptism. In looking for 
guidance in Christian service he was led to study the resurrection of 
Lazarus and its results. For weeks the story possessed him. The 
miracle seemed to accomplish just what was needed in Rossendale. He 
felt that if they could only get Jesus and Lazarus into touch with each 
other they would see wonders. ‘My heart,’ he says, ‘began to cry for 
the big, strapping fellows abandoned and buried beyond all hope. The 
Lazaruses in that valley were very many, and it seemed as if my heart 
would break. If only we could get a Lazarus! Then people would flock 
to see a man who had been raised from the dead. . . . With unweary- 
ing persistence we prayed that the Lord would save the worst, and send 
& man. so dead and buried in sin that his wickedness was offensively 
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notorious and overwhelmingly bad. God heard cur cry. The man came 
of his own accord and volunteered to sign the pledge. He was a dreadful 
character; everybody knew him and everybody believed it impossible for 
him to be any better. He was the terror of the neighborhood, and qjq 
the most extraordinary things out of sheer deviltry. A fortnight after 
he had signed the pledge he came to the service, and our hearts nearly 
stood still as he walked down the aisle and flung himself at the communion 
rail. He was gloriously saved, and there was a shout among the redeemed 
that night. We got our Lazarus. . . . We had not long to wait for 
the crowd. The news of his conversion spread like wildfire. It was dis. 
cussed in every public house and every barber shop in the district. Hyp. 
dreds came to church, not to see Jesus, but the man he had raised from 
the dead. A glorious revival followed, in which many were turned to 
God. That was my first great discovery. Lazarus solves the problem 
of empty churches. He is the greatest attraction and the strongest argu. 
ment. Wherever there is the continual operation of saving power, bring. 
ing dead men out of their graves, the work of the Lord will prosper. For 
this power there is no substitute, and it never fails. There are no languish. 
ing churches where souls are saved. People believe when they see 
graves opened and the dead come forth in newness of life. This has 
been the first fundamental of my working creed.’ The second fundamental 
of his working creed—and he has only two—was found in a very different 
way. It was at Clydebank, Glasgow, a new town which had sprung up 
with the rapidity of one of our Western American cities because of the 
large industrial works which had been planted there. The Lazarus was 
soon found, but the ‘epoch-making event,’ as Mr. Chadwick calls it, was 
a bit of temperance work which he undertook single-handed. He found 
that the brewers had seized the most strategic positions for public houses, 
and when the spring sessions came round they made application for five 
new licenses. Temperance workers in the community were discouraged 
because of previous failures, and the young missioner saw that if any- 
thing was done he must do it. The experience in the court room is best 
told in Mr. Chadwick’s own words: ‘It was my first appearance in court. 
The proceeding was unusual, and there was a wrangle over a question of 
order, in which I scored. The barrister who held the brief for the appli- 
cants made great sport of me, and everybody except myself seemed to 
enjoy the fun; but the Lord delivered him into my hands. He wound 
up his banter with an attack upon me as a minister, and in mocking tones 
instructed me in my pastoral duties as a shepherd of the flock of Christ. 
It was hard to bear, but I sat still. At last he turned to me, and with 
withering scorn said: “I should like to ask this young-looking shepherd, 
What hast thou done with the few sheep in the wilderness?” Quick as 
thought I sprang to my feet and flung out the answer, “Don’t you trouble 
about my sheep; I am after the wolf to-day.” Then the laugh was on 
the other side, and those sedate old magistrates cheered like schoolboys. 
We got the wolf, but more important than the fact that for three years 
we prevented any new license being granted was that on my feet in that 
court I discovered the second working principle of a missioner’s life. 
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From that day I have regarded it as an essential part of my sacred calling 
to hunt the wolf as well as to care for the sheep.’” So Mr. Chadwick 
holds “that the mission of a mission is to save the lost, attack the devil, 
and bring in the kingdom of God.” His definition of mission theology 
is this: “An evangelistic mission implies an evangelical faith. A theology 
that is not missionary is of no use in a world like ours. The frozen 
abstractions of metaphysics are as powerless to save as the dead creeds of 
tradition. The speculations of theologians must be tested by their power 
to heal and save. Missions exist for the lost. Their work is not educa- 
tional and social, but spiritual and redemptive.” “Anything less than Deity 
is powerless to save men from sin. If Jesus be not God, he may be a 
great philosopher, a superb idealist, an unrivaled guide to the new order 
of life, but he is useless as a Saviour. Let the new theologies prove them- 
selves in missionary campaigns among the lost. Missions have no 
use for a Christ that cannot save to the uttermost all who come unto 
him. For the same reason we hold to the complete and final authority 
of the Scriptures. We cannot go to the perishing with the ‘perhaps’ of 
balanced probabilities. We need the certainty of a ‘THus SAITH THE 
Lorv.”” We recommend this book to Professor Goldwin Smith. We have 
tried to warm up the pages of the Review with a few live coals from off 
the altar. 


Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. By Cuartes Curnpert Hatt, President 
of the Union Theological Seminary. S8vo, pp. xiii, 255. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


The Universal Elements of the Christian Religion. By Cuan tes Coruserr Hart, D.D., LL.D, 
12mo, pp. 309. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 
$1.25, net. 


Christ and the Human Race By Cuartes Curnupert Haut, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. xviii, 
275. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


Christ and the Eastern Soul. By Cuanites Curupert Hatt, D.D., LL.D., late President of 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. S8vo, pp. xlii, 208. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 

Tuese four volumes were the result of long years of deep thought and 
extensive study. Dr. Hall had peculiar qualifications for the work here 
represented. His catholic spirit had been chastened by contact with many 
nations and by familiarity with the thoughts of many scholars. It was 
at an opportune time that he was appointed to the Barrows Lectureship 
by the University of Chicago to deliver a course of lectures at the Univer- 
sity centers of India, Ceylon, and Japan. The attitude of the natives of 
India to Western thought and institutions was anything but wholesome. 
In their mind Christianity belonged to the West, and to it also they were 
stoutly opposed. The situation is well described in a recent book entitled 
The Political Future of India, by H. P. Mody. This prize essay by a 
Parsi of Bombay enables the reader of Dr. Hall’s books to see how accu- 
rately he had appreciated the conditions of the people whom he addressed. 
It is not surprising that he received an enthusiastic hearing wherever he 
spoke. His second visit to India and the Far East was largely determined 
by the urgent request of missionaries and his numerous Oriental hearers, 
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whose intercourse with the sympathetic and scholarly lecturer had been 
to them a rich benediction. The interval between the conclusion of nis 
first course of lectures and the delivery of the second course wag spent 
in arduous duties at home. During this period he found time to pre 
pare and deliver two other courses, one at Vanderbilt University and the 
other at Harvard University. The four books are now before us. They 
form a unique library on the apologetic of Christian missions and ywijj 
richly repay study. A spirit of frankness and generosity, an absence of 
controversy and disparagement of alien faiths, an attitude at once frater. 
nal and courteous appear on every page. He knew how to distinguish 
tho essential from the incidental in Christian thought and practice; hence 
his impressive emphasis on the fundamental facts. In his opening lecture 
in the course on Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience, 
he said: “Judge Christianity not by the poor and perishable types that 
profess connection with it and belie its spirit. Judge Christianity by 
Christ, its Incarnate Archetype, and by those rarest souls, who, greater 
than all the churchly names they bear, have possessed his spirit, have 
followed in his train. And why? Because Christ is not European and 
Christianity is no product of the West. The West is seeking, indeed, to 
comprehend it; the West is climbing, though with piteous stumblings and 
fallings back, toward the heavenly mount. But Christ towers above 
European civilization as the highest peak of the Himalayas towers above 
the cities of the river plains; a white perfection that rivets the eyes of 
the world; a bright Epiphany of perfect love.” How well he understood 
the conditions in the West is strikingly shown in his volume, The Uni- 
versal Elements of the Christian Religion. He faced the problems of 
sectarianism and biblical criticism and showed their necessary place in 
the evolution of the experience and influence of the church. One of his 
convictions, uttered in the following words, is worth noting: “Three 
things the Christianity of the West needs, if it would be ready, in the day 
of the Lord, to meet and greet the next great interpretation of the churchly 
ideal. It needs to have the Anglo-Saxon spirit chastened; it needs to 
realize the democracy of nations; it needs to learn respect for Oriental 
national aims and religious aspirations.” This is a question of mental 
attitude, and to this he addressed himself in the Noble Lectures at 
Harvard on Christ and the Human Race. The aspirations and achieve 
ments of the Orient are set forth in a way that commands attention. The 
weakness of provincialism, the error of a condescending demeanor, the 
vanity of exclusive aloofness, the wealth of Christian thought latent in 
the Oriental consciousness, the necessity for reviving and retaining the 
metaphysical basis of Christianity, the tendency to overlook the elements 
of Christian mysticism which enrich the spiritual life, the eager sum- 
mons from the Orient for educated interpreters and representatives of 
the spirit of Jesus Christ—these are some of the subjeets which he 
treated in a large and luminous way. A detailed analysis of the soul 
of the Orient is given in his second course of Barrows Lectures on 
Christ and the Eastern Soul. He listened with reverence to the hopes 
and yearnings of non-Christian faiths; he readily acknowledged the 
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elements of sublimity in the Oriental consciousness; but he was clear in 
setting forth before his audiences that Jesus Christ alone can fulfill their 
traditional aspirations and purge the soul from the lusts of sin. The 
Orient is now wide awake and is beginning to change many of its tenets, 
hoary with age. It is a time of revolution, political, industrial, and 
religious. The church at home must understand this situation and 
respond to the urgent and insistent call for help. These volumes by the 
late Dr. Hall are notable contributions. They will inform and inspire 
all readers and give them a vision of the world-sympathy of Jesus Christ. 


The Churches and the Wage Earners. By C. Berrranp Tuompson. 12mo, pp. 229. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

Tuis is a study of the cause and cure of whatever separation exists 
between the church and the working men. We incline to the belief that 
this separation is not so widespread or so serious as some represent. But 
the church has no more urgent duty than to study the facts and to do all 
in its power to heal the breach. Charles Stelzle tells us that something 
is being accomplished in this direction, and that the tendency of the work- 
ing classes is now toward the church rather than away from it. Part I 
deals with the alienation of the wage-earners from the churches—its extent 
and its causes; Part II with the attitude of the churches toward the work- 
ingmen, and its results; Part III with Christianity and Socialism; Part 
IV tells “What to Do.” We are particularly interested in Mr. Thompson’s 
high praise of our cwn Methodist Episcopal Church for its attitude on 
this pressing problem. Referring to the declaration of our last General 
Conference, this author says: “The Methodist Quadrennial Conference of 
1908 has taken specific action in regard to the most pressing social prob- 
lems of to-day by the adoption of a platform which places that church 
easily in the forefront of the socio-religious movement. The statement 
reads as follows: “The Methodist Episcopal Church stands: 1. For equal 
rights and complete justice for all men in all stations of life. 2. For the 
principle of conciliation and arbitration in industrial dissensions. 3. For 
the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, occupational dis- 
eases, injuries, and mortality. 4. For the abolition of child labor. 5. For 
such regulation of the conditions of labor for women as shall safeguard 
the physical and moral health of the community. 6. For the suppression 
of the sweating system. 7. For the gradual and reasonable reduction of 
the hours of labor to the lowest practical point, with work for all; and 
for that degree of leisure for all which is the condition of the highest 
human life. 8. For a release from employment one day in seven. 9, For 
a living wage in every industry. 10. For the highest wage that each in- 
dustry can afford, and for most equitable division of the products that 
can ultimately be devised. 11. For the recognition of the Golden Rule 
and the mind of Christ as the supreme law of society and the sure remedy 
for all social ills.” This comprehensive and unequivocal declaration of 
Christian principles, our author says, “is a model of frankness and dignity 
which cannot be too highly commended. It has been adopted, with some 
additions (of questionable value), by the Federal Council of Churches at 
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its meeting in December, 1908, at Philadelphia. When all the churches 
shall have become permeated with the spirit exemplified in this platform, 
and the masses of the people shall have become aware of the fact, there 
will be no problem of the alienation of the masses.” This intelligent ang 
commendable declaration of principles having been framed and put forth 
by our General Conference in 1908, the important thing now is that our 
ministers and churches shall earnestly and actively live up to them anq 
enact them in conduct toward the wage-earners. The church which does 
its duty by the sturdy and industrious wage-earners of to-day will be the 
strong, virile, energetic and triumphant church of to-morrow; while the 
church which turns its back on them will pale and dwindle and grow 
feeble under the laws of nature and the wrath of God. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Studies in Poetry. By Srorrornp A. Brooxz. Crown 8vo, pp. 253. New York: G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.75, net. 

Breyonp dispute one of the finest and sanest of guides in the study of 
poetry is Stopford A. Brooke. The charm of his writing is great. Here 
are five discriminating and illuminating studies on William Blake, Sir 
Walter Scott, the Lyrics of Shelley, Keats’s Epipsychidion, and an 
Inaugural Address given as President of the Shelley Society. For a 
sympathetic appreciation of that spontaneous, childlike genius, William 
Blake, we know of nothing finer than this book gives us. Blake abhorred 
artificialism. He loved simplicity and spontaneity, the unpremeditated 
cry of impulse as natural as a child’s laugh or a bird’s warble. Conven- 
tional phrasings he had no use for. He said: “Let others sit in council with 
their peers and ‘judge of tinkling rhymes and elegances terse.’ I will not.” 
His notes are simple, natural, yet have a melody of their own. Though 
the meter of his poems is often confused, it “has a sweetness of iis own, 
a musical wash as of the wind through woods of pine.” Blake’s joy in the 
beauty of the world is at once rapturous and reverent. In his pictures he 
draws direct from nature. “To him all the world is alive with the divine. 
The lark sings the song of the morning to God. The sun listens, full of 
awe and humility. The whole world rejoices in itself and in its Maker.” 
The following lines, Dr. Brooke thinks, are nearer than anything in 
Wordsworth or Shelley to that universal Thought and Love of which 
visible nature is the form: 


Thou hearest the nightingale begin the song of spring; 

The lark, sitting upon his earthy bed, just as the morn 

Appears, listens silent; then, springing from the waving cornfield, loud 
He leads the choir of day: trill—trill—trill—trill— 

Mounting upon the wings of light into the great expanse. 

Reéchoing against the lovely blue and shining heavenly shell 

His little throat labors with inspiration: every feather 

On throat and breast and wing vibrates with the effluence divine. 

All nature listens to him silent: and the awful sun 

Stands still upon the mountains, looking on this little bird 
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With eyes of soft humility, and wonder, love, and awe. 

Then loud, from their green coverts, all the birds begin their song— 
The thrush, the linnet and the goldfinch, robin and the wren, 

Awake the sun from his sweet reverie upon the mountains; 

The nightingale again essays his song, and through the day 

And through the night warbles luxuriant ; every bird of song 
Attending his loud harmony with admiration and with love. 


“That,” says Brooke, “is beautiful. It touches Milton with one hand and 
Wordsworth and Shelley with the other.” In his study of Blake's Songs 
of Innocence, Brooke says: “To write a lovely song is one of the rare 
things of the world. Sometimes a man, when life is thrilling with youth- 
fulness, and when in an hour of uncommon and clear feeling all is lost 
but the high emotion of the moment, will write a single song, and write 
no more. There are instances of this in poetry, but they are very un- 
common. But to have the power to write many songs, or even half a 
dozen of a beautiful quality, belongs only to nature’s darlings. A perfect 
song needs genius, passion, and the power cf giving a lovely movement to 
the verse—things that are the gift of nature—and with these, the power 
of seeing what is lovely in the joyfulness or the sorrow either of nature 
or humanity. It needs the fearlessness which belongs to unself-conscious- 
ness. It needs the naturalness of a child. When these are in a man, 
then any momentary, piercing, passionate impression received from 
human life and nature—such an impression as naturally fits itself into 
brevity of expression—is seized on with eagerness, and around every 
impression all the powers of the soul fly together, adding each its own 
light, and heat, and variety, till the imagination, rejoicing in the result 
and glowing with it, first strikes it into a passionate unity and then 
shapes it into words that sing by their own nature and are 
enchanted with their own singing. But this impression, fitted to 
be shaped into a song rather than into any other kind of poetry, does 
not come forth slowly as an epic or a drama, but rises instantly, like the 
rising of a water lily to the surface of a pool. As to iis music, it has one 
cry above all its various sounds—the cry of the dominant, unmeditated 
emotion which gives it unity. Then what we feel, and what the song 
ought to make us feel, is that we are in the presence of a birth of nature 
herself, as lovely, swift, happy, and unconscious as the sudden unfolding 
of the water lily’s flower. Again, the best songs are written not only 
when the poet is young, but when the nation round him is also young, 
when humanity wears the beauty and joy of promise. When Shakespeare 
began his work England had been born again. The people were as bold, 
natural, and excited as a boy let loose from school. Life was, as it were, 
a succession of songs. It had the suddenness, the spontaneousness, the 
want of self-consciousness, the freshness, of a song. Well, Blake, rising 
himself, as it were, out of the deep, having no communion with the 
critical or reflective poetry, abandoning himself frankly to every natural 
feeling, having genius and its powers, quite devoid of self-consideration, 
seeing beauty everywhere, hearing music everywhere, ineffably eager and 
joyous, a very child yet with a man’s power, made songs in his heart all 
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day long, and when any one of them leaped in his heart for joy, it rose 
instantly, like the lily released from the lakebed, into the flower of yp. 
chartered verse.” Dr. Brooke says it is no wonder Blake wrote Songs. 
There were elements in his nature which were the air and fire and dew 
of songs. His spirit lived in a world of its own where all things rejoiceg 
and sang. This world, gloomy with money-making, did not trouble him. 
All about him the heavens were filled with the morning stars chanting 
the glory of God. Blake’s songs are as gay, as sweet, as musical, and as 
tender as the song of a mother bird over her nestlings when the sunny 
wind is playing in the tree; such songs as a child who had the wisdom 
of an angel might sing as it wandered in the flowery glades of Eden. 
William Blake’s world was one of everyday love and beauty in common 
life, but it was also that quaint, enchanted world which children create 
for God and the angels, and of which they talk so seriously. Take, for 
example, this childlike conception of the work of the angels: 


Unseen, they pour blessing, 
And joy without ceasing, 
On each bud and blossom, 
And each sleeping bosom. 


They look in every thoughtless nest, 
Where birds are cover’d warm ; 
They visit caves of every beast, 
To keep them from all harm. 
If they see any weeping 
That should have been sleeping, 
They pour sleep on their head, 
And sit down by their bed. 


“What a world!” says Stopford Brooke. “The creative imagination of a 
man has entered into the child’s heart, and we possess that mingling of 
both which is distinct in English song—the only soil in which lyrics like 
these come to a perfect flowerage.” William Blake was a born republican. 
Like Wordsworth and Coleridge, he stood for the liberty of mankind 
against his own country. During the American war for independence, 
he sided with the colonies against the mother country. He merged his 
patriotism in love of all mankind. Some of his prophetic poetry is a loud 
ery for liberty, like the following: 


Let the slave grinding at the mill run out into the field, 

Let him look up into the heavens and laugh in the bright air; 

Let the enchainéd soul, shut up in darkness and in sighing, 

Whose face has never seen a smile in thirty weary years, 

Rise, and look out! His chains are loose, his dungeon doors are open. 


Blake was as flerce as Shelley against tyranny and fraud and force and 
priestcraft and oppression. The attempt to extend the kingdom of God 
by coercion is damnable, ho thinks. 
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Vain is the Sword and vain the Bow, 
They never can work War’s o’erthrow. 
The Hermit’s Prayer, the Widow’s Tear 
Alone can free the World from fear. 


For a Tear is an Intellectual Thing, 

And a Sigh is the Sword of an Angel King, 
And the bitter groan of the Martyr’s woe 
Is an Arrow from the Almightie’s Bow, 


William Blake lived till he was nearly seventy; always poor, always 
unfamed, always happy. When a beautiful lady was brought to see him, 
he said: “My child, may God make this world as beautiful to you as it has 
been to me.” Constantly his life praised God. Once he said: “When the 
sun rises, what do you see? A round disc of fire, something like a guinea? 
0, no, no! I see an innumerable company of the heavenly host crying, 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord God Almighty.’” Blake’s was a spirit of 
such realizing vision that he was able 


To see a World in a Grain of Sand, 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower; 
Hold Infinity in the palm of his hand, 

And Eternity in an hour. 


Of Shelley and Sir Walter Scott, Stopford Brooke has many things to 
say which would be fine to repeat; and the book all through tempts to 
quotation. Passing everything else by, we come to this in the essay on 
Keats. We quote it for the sake of what Socrates says. Dr. Brooke is 
noticing that Keats had the temper of the childhood of the world. He 
forgot “the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelligible world,” 
and dwelling with absolute beauty lived in joy. In this he was like the 
Greeks. We quote: “The temper of the soul with which he looked on 
nature had all the simplicity, and the same feelings of joy and worship 
wrought together, which a young Athenian might have had before 
Socrates came among the youths to disturb their life by urging them to 
the pursuit of knowledge of themselves. Such a youth moved in a living 
world, and everything that lived in it was lovely and might speak to him. 
It was no mere ball of fire which then the young man saw when he 
looked on the rising of the sun from the Acropolis, but Apollo himself, 
burning in his car with ardor, and driving the tameless steeds. It was 
no dead voleanic world he saw when the moon sailed through the sky, 
but the goddess of the silver bow on her way to kiss Endymion. At any 
moment, as he walked among the olives and the oaks, he might meet 
Pan with his ‘sweet pipings’ and all the choir of fauns. From every tree 
under whose shade he slept at noon, from every brook where he drank at 
eve, the dryad or the naiad might come forth, and the immortal knit 
relation to the mortal. And this very temper, half worship, half joy, 
and both in a thrill of hourly expectation of the birth of the wonderful; 
this living sensibility, this power of seeing all things with a child's 
amazement and forgetfulness, was the temper of Keats when he was 
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with nature. It is not so much the temper of any other of the poets. j, 
sometimes, when he has mingled thought with nature, he is a little oy 
of his unconscious world with her, even then he will not have anything 
to do with the persons who philosophize about her, who ask questions 
about her life. Then he is like, not Socrates, but the transient mood jn 
which Socrates was when Phedrus brought him to that pleasant place by 
the Ilissus. Some one has talked to Socrates, as the sun-theory persons 
might talk to one of us, of the rationalizing explanation of the legends of 
nature. ‘My dear Phedrus,’ Socrates answers, ‘I quite acknowledge that 
these explanations are very nice, but he is not to be envied who gives 
them. And if he is skeptical about the marvels of nature, and would 
fain reduce them all to the laws of probability, this sort of crude 
philosophy will take up all his time. I must first know myself, therefore 
I say farewell to all this. The common opinion is enough for me.’ And 
though Socrates does not care for the trees and the country, and would 
rather be in towns where men, his teachers, live, yet when he is brought 
to the reposeful spot near the Ilissus his enjoyment of it, and his readi- 
ness to accept the popular feeling about the nymphs, would have delighted 
Keats. Moreover, the first sentences both of Socrates and Phedrus are 
like a piece out of one of the poems of Keats. ‘The little stream,’ says 
Phedrus, ‘is delightfully clear and bright; I can fancy that there might 
be maidens playing near.’ ‘Yes, indeed,’ answers Socrates, ‘and a fair 
and shady resting place, full of summer sounds and scents. There is the 
lofty and spreading plane tree, and the agnus castus, high and clustering, 
in the fullest blossom, and the greatest fragrance; and the stream which 
flows beneath the plane tree is deliciously cold to the feet. Judging from 
the ornaments and images this must be a spot sacred to Achelous and 
the nymphs. Moreover, there is a sweet breeze, and the grasshoppers 
chirrup, and the greatest charm of all is the grass, like a pillow gently 
sloping to the head. My dear Phedrus, you have been an admirable guide.’ 
Keats might have said it all; it is the note of his younger poetry about 
nature. The description breathes enjoyment from every word—not intense 
enjoyment, but the frank, childlike pleasure of that everyday life which 
saw beauty immediately, never missed it, was its common companion and 
lover; and therefore, since beauty was never strange, did not lose, through 
intoxication with it, the use of intelligence or the powers of the soul. It 
was a temper, in Keats, of unruffied pleasure, a sensitive, girllike, 
sensuous pleasure in beauty, and in the consolation of beauty to the soul; 
a pleasure which loved also to have the body comfortable while the soul 
enjoyed, so that all things might be in harmony. When Socrates speaks 
of the grass softly sloping like a pillow for his head, of the delicious 
coolness of the stream to the feet, we not only listen to a Greek, we 
listen to Keats. It was also a temper in him which, freed from the 
religious and philosophical troubles of men, could play with nature. He 
had a way of fluttering, butterfly-fashion, from one object to another, 
touching for the moment the momentary charm of each thing.” Keats 
said, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever; its loveliness increases”; and 
the love of beauty filled his heart with a joy which made him forget the 
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meanness of the world. Of his life this radiant young genius said: “I 
feel more and more every day as my imagination strengthens that I do 
not live in this world alone, but in a thousand worlds. No sooner am | 
alone than shapes of epic greatness are stationed round me, and serve my 
spirit in the office of a King’s bodyguard. Then tragedy with sceptered pall 
comes sweeping by, and according to my state of mind, I am with 
Achilles shouting in the trenches or with Theocritus in the vales of 
Sicily.” 


At Large. By Antuun Cunisroruen Benson, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Author of The Upton Letters, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 425. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50, net 

Witn the limpid flow of the smooth stream of A. C. Benson’s medita- 
tive essays our readers are familiar. The subjects in the book before us 
are such as these: “Contentment,” “Humor,” “Travel,” “Our Lack of Great 

Men,” “Shyness,” “The Dramatic Sense,” “Literary Finish,” “Symbols,” 

“Joy,” “The Love of God.” A fair sample of style and quality is the be- 

ginning of the essay on “Friendship.” ““To make oneself beloved,’ says 

an old French proverb, ‘this is, after all, the best way to be useful.’ That 
is one of the deep sayings which children think flat, and which young 
men, and even young women, despise; and which a middle-aged man hears 
with a certain troubled surprise, and wonders if there is not something in 
it after all; and which old people discover to be true, and think with a 
sad regret of opportunities missed, and of years devoted, how unprofitably, 
to other kinds of usefulness! The truth is that most of us, who have any 
ambitions at all, do not start in life with a hope of being useful, but rather 
with an intention of being ornamental. We think, like Joseph in his 
childish dreams, that the sun and moon and the eleven stars, to say noth- 

ing of the sheaves, are going to make obeisance to us. We want to be im- 

pressive, rich, beautiful, influential, admired, envied; and then, as we 

move forward, the visions fade. We have to be content if, in a quiet cor- 
ner, a single sheaf gives us a nod of recognition; and as for the eleven 
stars, they seem unaware of our very existence! And then we make 

further discoveries: that when we have seemed to ourselves most im- 

pressive, we have only been pretentious; that riches are only a talisman 

against poverty, and even make suffering and pain and grief more unen- 
durable! that beauty fades into stolidity or weariness; that influence 
comes mostly to people who do not pursue it, and that the best kind of in- 
fluence belongs to those who do not even know that they possess it; that 
admiration is but a brilliant husk, which may or may not contain a 
wholesome kernel; and as for envy, there is poison in that cup! And 
then we become aware that the best crowns have fallen to those who have 
not sought them, and that simple-minded and unselfish people have won 
the prize which has been denied to brilliance and ambition. That is the 
process which is often called disillusionment; and it is a sad enough 
business for people who only look at one side of the medal, and who brood 
over the fact that they have been disappointed and have failed. For such 
as these, there follow the faded and jaded years of cynicism and dreari- 
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ness. But that disillusionment, that humiliation, are the freshest anq 
most beautiful things in the world for people who have real generosity 
of spirit, and whose vanity has been of a superficial kind, because they 
thus realize that these great gifts are real and true things, but that they 
must be deserved and not captured; and then, perhaps, such people begin 
their lifework afresh, in a humble and hopeful spirit; and if it be too late 
for them to do what they might have once done, they do not waste time in 
futile regret, but are grateful for ever so little love and tenderness. After 
all, they have lived, they have learned by experience; and it does not yet 
appear what we shall be. Somewhere, far hence—who knows?—we shall 
make a better start.” In the essay on “Contentment” reference is made 
to the rigid asceticism of Ruskin’s childhood which helped to make him 
the man he became: “A bunch of keys to play with, and a little later a 
box of bricks; the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe to 
read; a summary whipping if he fell down and hurt himself, or if he ever 
cried. Yet no one would say that this austerity in any way stunted Rus. 
kin’s development or limited his range of pleasures; it made him, perhaps, 
rather submissive and unadventurous, but who would have preferred him 
to be loud, contradictory, and self-assertive?” From another essay we 
take this bit about the Greeks: “I think it was Goethe who said that Greek 
was the sheath into which the dagger of the human mind fitted best; and 
it is true that one finds among the Greeks the brightest efflorescence of th 

human mind. Who shall account for that extraordinary and fragrant 
flower, the flower of Greek culture, so perfect in curve and color, in pro- 
portion and scent, opening so suddenly, in such a strange isolation, so 
long ago, upon the human stock? The Greeks had the wonderful com- 
bination of childish zest side by side with mature taste; ydpu, as they 
called it—a perfect charm, an instinctive grace—was the mark of thei: 
spirit.” In one essay the author writes of the pleasure which memory 
finds in recalling the scenes visited in travel. As the author sits musing 
he seems to himself to be sitting once more on the balcony of a house on 
the height above Naples looking off toward Vesuvius: “It is late; the sky 
is clouded, the air is still; a grateful coolness comes up from acre after 
acre of gardens climbing the steep slope; a fluttering breeze, that seems 
to have lost his way in the dusk, comes timidly and whimsically past, like 
Ariel, singing as soft as a far-off falling sea in the great pine overhead, 
making a little sudden flutter in the dry leaves of the thick creeper; like 
Ariel comes that dainty spirit of the air, laden with balmy scents and 
cool dew. A few lights twinkle in the plain below. Opposite the sky has 
an added blackness, an impenetrability of shade; but what is the strange 
red eye of light that hangs between earth and heaven? And, stranger still, 
what is that phantasmal gleam of a lip of crags high in the air, and that 
mysterious, moving, shifting light, like a pale flame, above it? The gloomy 
spot is a rent in the side of Vesuvius where the smoldering heat has burned 
through the crust, and where a day or two before I saw a viscid stream of 
molten liquor, with the flames playing over it, creeping, creeping through 
the tunneled ashes; and in the light above is the lip of Vesuvius itself, 
with its restless furnace at work, casting up a billowy swell of white oily 
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smoke, while the glare of the fiery pit lights up the under side of the rising 
vapors. A ghastly manifestation, that, of sleepless and stern forces, ever 
at work upon some eternal and bewildering task; and yet so strangely 
made am I, that these fierce signal-fires, seen afar, but blend with the 
scents of the musky alleys for me into a thrill of unutterable wonder. 
There are hundreds of such pictures stored in my mind, each stamped 
upon some sensitive particle of the brain, that cannot be obliterated, and 
each of which the mind can recall at will. And that, too, is a fact of sur- 
passing wonder: what is the delicate instrument that registers, with no 
seeming volition, these amazing pictures, and preserves them thus with so 
fantastic a care, retouching them, fashioning them anew, detaching from 
the picture every sordid detail, till each is as a lyric, inexpressible, exqui- 
site, too fine for words to touch?” Writing about specialists the author says: 
“The great specialist is never anxious to obtrude his subject; he is, rather, 
anxious to hear what is going on in other regionsof mental activity, regions 
which he would like to explore but cannot. It is the lesser light that desires 
to dazzle and bewilder his company, to tyrannize,to show off. It is the most 
difficult thing to get a great savant to talk about his subject, though, if he 
is kind and patient, will answer unintelligent questions, and help a feeble 
mind along, it is one of the most delightful things in the world. I seized 
the opportunity some little while ago, on finding myself sitting next to a 
great physicist, of asking him a series of fumbling questions on the sub- 
ject of modern theories of matter; for an hour I stumbled like a child, 
supported by a strong hand, in a dim and unfamiliar world, among the 
mysterious essences of things. I should like to try to reproduce it here, 
but I have no doubt I should reproduce it all wrong. Still, it was deeply 
inspiring to look out into chaos, to hear the rush and motion of atoms, 
moving in vast vortices, to learn that inside the hardest and most impene- 
trable of substances there was probably a feverish intensity of inner mo- 
tion. I do not know that I acquired any precise knowledge, but I drank 
deep draughts of wonder and awe. The great man, with his amused and 
weary smile, was infinitely gentle, and left me, I will say, far more con- 
scious of the beauty and the holiness of knowledge. I said something to 
him about the sense of power that such knowledge must give. ‘Ah!’ he 
said, ‘much of what I have told you is not proved, it is only suspected. 
We are very much in the dark about these things yet. Probably if a phy- 
sicist of a hundred years hence could overhear me, he would be amazed 
to think that a sensible man could make such puerile statements. Power— 
no, it is not that! It, rather, makes one realize one’s feebleness in being 
so uncertain about things that are absolutely certain and precise in them- 
selves, if we could but see the truth. It is much more like the apostle who 
said, “Lord, I believe; help Thou my unbelief.” The thing one wonders 
at is the courage of the men who dare to think they know.’” Here is a bit 
of preaching: “How few of us there are who make our lives into any- 
thing! We accept our limitations, we drift with them, while we indig- 
nantly assert the freedom of the will. The best sermon in the world is to 
hear of one who has struggled with life, bent or trained it to his will, 
plucked or rejected its fruit, but all upon some principle. It matters little 
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what we do; it matters enormously how we do it. Considering how much 
has been said, and sung, and written, and recorded, and prated, and im- 
agined, it is strange to think how little is ever told us directly about life: 
we see it in glimpses and flashes, through half-open doors, or as one sees 
it from a train gliding into a great town, and looks into back windows and 
yards sheltered from the street. We philosophize, most of us, about any- 
thing but life; and one of the reasons why published sermons have such 
vast sales is because, however clumsily and conventionally, it is with life 
that they try to deal.” Speaking of England’s present lack of great men, 
Mr. Benson says: “Since Lord Beaconsfield, with all his trenchant mystery, 
and Mr. Gladstone, with his voluble candor, there have been no figures of 
unquestioned supremacy on the political stage. Even so, the effect in both 
cases was to a great extent the effect of personality. The further that 
these two men retire into the past, the more that they are judged by the 
written record, the more does the tawdriness of Lord Beaconsfield’s mind, 
his absence of sincere convictions appear, as well as the pedestrianism of 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and his lack of critical perception. I have heard 
Mr. Gladstone speak, and on one occasion I had the task of reporting for a 
daily paper a private oration on a literary subject. I was thrilled to the 
very marrow of my being by the address. The parchment pallor of the 
orator, his glowing and blazing eyes, his leonine air, the voice that seemed 
to have a sort of physical effect on the nerves, his great sweeping gestures, 
ill held the audience spellbound. I felt at the time that I had never be- 
‘ore realized the supreme and vital importance of the subject on which 
he spoke. But when I tried to reconstruct from the ashes of my industri- 
ous notes the mental conflagration which I had witnessed, I was at a com- 
plete loss to understand what had happened. The records were not only 
dull, they seemed essentially trivial, and almost overwhelmingly unim- 
portant. But the magic had been there. Apart from the substance, the 
performance had been literally enchanting. I do not honestly believe that 
Mr. Gladstone was a man of great intellectual force, or even of very deep 
emotions. He was a man of extraordinarily vigorous and robust brain, 
and he was a supreme oratorical artist.” Of a certain book, the author 
says: “I was reading to-day The Irrational Knot, an early book by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, whom I whole-heartedly admire because of his courage and 
good humor and energy. That book represents a type of the New Man, 
such as I suppose Mr. Shaw would have us all to be; the book, in spite of 
its radiant wit, is a melancholy one, because the novelist penetrates so 
clearly past the disguises of humanity, and takes delight in dragging the 
mean, ugly, shuddering, naked creature into the open. The New Man 
himself is entirely vigorous, cheerful, affectionate, sensible, and robust. 
He is afraid of nothing and shocked by nothing. I think it would have 
been better if he had been a little more shocked, not in a conventional 
way, but at the hideous lapses and failures of even generous and frank 
people. He is too hard and confident to be an apostle. He does not lead 
the flock like a shepherd, but helps them along, like Father-o’-Flynn, with 
his stick. I would have gone to Conolly, the hero of the book, to get me 
out of a difficulty, but I could not have confided to him what I really held 
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sacred. Moreover, the view of money, as the one essential world-force, so 
frankly confessed in the book, puzzled me. I do not think that money is 
ever more than a weapon in the hands of a man, or a convenient screening 
wall.” Affirming his faith in the guidance and goodness of God, he says: 
“| do what I am given to do; I perceive what I am allowed to perceive; 
[ suffer what is appointed for me to suffer; but all with a hope that I may 
yet see the dawn break upon the sunlit sea, beyond the dark hills of time.” 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 
Reminiscences and Sketches. By Cuarues Foster Suirn. 12mo, pp. 448. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Smith & Lamar, Publishing Agents of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Price, cloth, 
$1.25, net. 

Tus is an interesting and engaging book by a graduate of Wofford 
College, a student at Harvard and at Leipsic, giving intimate reminiscences 
of many notable persons, South and North, some excellent studies of 
literature and authors, and entertaining descriptions of Southern life, 
especially among the negroes and the natives of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the whole very full of incidents. The first sketch is of a rugged 
Virginian, Dr. Landon C. Garland, an eminent educator who, in 1836, 
succeeded Stephen Olin ag president of Randolph-Macon College and who 
was president of three institutions, and professor for sixty years. It is 
of interest to read that he considered Olin the greatest and best man he 
ever was intimately connected with, one of the few men who did not seem 
smaller as he got closer to them. He had never known a man who had 
such power over an audience; not even Henry Clay or Daniel Webster 
equaled Olin in this respect. Dr. Garland thought this mysterious and 
mighty power the direct inspiration and gift of the Holy Ghost, under 
the spell of which the man Olin seemed absolutely lost. He had none of 
the graces of oratory, was awkward in person and gesture; but there was 
extraordinary perspicuity and felicity of expression. In preaching Olin 
did not quote from or refer to anybody’s view or opinion; there was 
nothing to indicate that his ideas came from any other source than his 
own mind; but there was a self-forgetting power which enthralled men. 
He was original and he struck deep. We are told that the Vanderbilt 
family have put into Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, nearly two 
millions of dollars. Bishop McTyeire, the father of Vanderbilt University, 
in his last illness, giving directions concerning his funeral and burial, 
sald to his wife, “Don't buy me new clothes, but bury me in something 
I've preached in.” It is remarked that the greatest statesmen and 
generals have generally been silent men. Washington was not a talker. 
In the convention which resolved upon the Revolutionary War, he sat 
silent for fifty-one days. But Patrick Henry, who was a talker, said: “If 
you seek solid information and sound judgment, Colonel Washington is 
unquestionably the greatest man on the floor.” And that convention made 
Washington commander of the army. Among the silent great men were 
also Cromwell and Wellington in England; Frederick the Great, Moltke, 
and Bismarck in Germany; our own Grant and Thomas, as well as Lee and 
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Jackson; Julius Cesar, Hannibal, Pericles, and Moses. We read with 
friendly and pleased interest, in this book, the sketch of that delightfy) 
rebel, Maurice Thompson, who fought bravely for the South against his 
judgment, for he believed that “the South was attempting the impossibie 
in behalf of slavery, which was not worth it.” He was for years literary 
editor of The Independent. Soon after coming to this editorial chair we 
induced him to contribute to this Review. He at first demurred, on the 
plea of other engagements; but, in reply to our letter with which we 
persuaded him, he wrote, “You talk to me like my father used to, and | 
reckon I'll have to do it.” Maurice Thompson was a versatile genius, 
apt at many things, but he wrote best about out-of-doors things and liked 
to test authors by reading them in an out-door atmosphere where a]! 
surroundings were wholesome, fresh, and pure. He once said, “I some 
times read French novels out of doors merely for the antiseptic effect that 
the sun and air have on the offensive passages; but while reading thus 
I often feel glad that American birds and flowers do not understand 
French.” Our author considers The Threshold of the Gods Maurice 
Thompson’s best production; but all the magazine editors to whom it was 
offered declined it. Here’s comfort for authors! Rejection by a dozen 
editors doesn’t prove that an article is not first-class. One young author 
had a book-manuscript declined by publisher after publisher. A literary 
friend of his induced one house to reconsider its adverse decision and 
reéxamine the manuscript. The young author’s share of the profits 
on that book was o1e hundred thousand dollars. Maurice Thompson set 
more store by his poems than by his prose, and believed they would live 
longer. Longfellow welcomed him as “a new and original singer, fresh, 
joyous, and true.” That his verse has “a finish equal to Aldrich’s,” as 
Whitcomb Riley has said, we cannot quite accept, for Aldrich was a rare 
lapidary and jeweler. Against what is miscalled “realism” in fiction 
Thompson waged war. In his books, in magazines, but most of all in 
The Independent, he smote it wherever he saw it lift its head. For 
years The Independent was the one periodical that denounced Walt 
Whitman’s coarse indecencies. Maurice Thompson hated with manly 
hostility the whole brood of blasphemous, infamous, insolent, and accursed 
things that shelters itself under the name of “art for art’s sake.” There 
is scarcely any villainy or dirtiness that has not been perpetrated under 
cover of that name. His views on guch questions are stated by him in 
Ethics of Literary Art. He insisted that ethical laws have something to 
say about art in all its forms, as well as about everything else in human 
action and conduct. He tells what he liked in a story: “Give me almost 
any tale of bygone days, with the blue of romantic distance in it, a reason- 
able amount of heroism thrown in, some genuine love, a trifle of mystery, 
plenty of well-set incidents, and a triumphant ending.” He urged young 
people, especially would-be writers, to study Greek, agreeing with Richard 
Watson Gilder who said to the students of Vanderbilt University, “The 
eternal canons of style are in the Greek.” In The Independent of January 
19, 1893, he said: “The most striking characteristic of lyric art is the 
pressing together of pregnant words with such force that the quintessence 
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of blended melody is forced out. It is like the crushing of ripe grapes: 
you hear the bubble of the juice and catch its aroma. The masters of 
Greek song had this power of condensed expression in the highest degree. 
Pindar made phrases which suggest absolute control of language, but the 
pest rendering of them into English spoils them. There are lyrical 
snatches in the Idylls of Theocritus so enchantingly beautiful that they 
startle one with a fresh surprise at every reading. . . . This novelty, 
this dew-dashed freshness, this absolutely alien quality of surprise and 
this directness of appeal give to the reading of Greek poetry a fecundating 
power which serves genius a precious turn.” Thompson loved the beauties 
and wildnesses of the outdoor world so much that in one of his poems 
he expressed the wish that his moldering body might make the sod above 
it “show a fertile line whence perfect wild flowers leap and shine.” An- 
other gifted rebel soldier was Sidney Lanier, whose life was “as brave and 
sad a struggle as the history of genius records.” He was a born musician, 
but a poet by preference and self-consecration. He wag first flute in Pea- 
pody Orchestra in Baltimore, and his playing was wonderful. When 
Badger, of New York, heard him play a big flute he wrote: “Lanier is 
astonishing. . . . You ought to hear him play the bass-flute. You 
would then say, ‘Let me pass from earth with those tones sounding in my 
ears’” In his days of struggle, when encouragements were scanty, 
Lanier thanked Bayard Taylor for friendly words and deeds thus: 
“Your praise has given me a great deal of fruitful pleasure. The truth is 
that, as for censure, I am overloaded with my own; but as for commenda- 
tion, I am mostly in a state of famine: so that while I cannot, for very 
surfeit, digest the former, I have such a stomach for the latter as would 
astonish gods and men.” How strong the will to live was in Lanier is 
seen in his words when a physician intimated approaching death: “He 
might as well talk to the stars whose light hasn't yet reached us, as try 
to persuade me to die before I’ve written my five additional volumes of 
poetry.” But disease is stronger than the human will, and his wife had 
to write: “His love and immortal will hold off the destroyer until the 
forenoon of September 7, and then that unfaltering will renders its 
supreme submission to the adored will of God.” His last and greatest 
poem, “Sunrise,” was penciled when he was too weak to feed himself and 
when thé fever temperature was 104. Here was a child of genius and of 
suffering whose artistic temperament consecrated instead of desecrating 
everything it touched. Hear him: “Whoever has not come to that stage 
of quiet and eternal frenzy in which the beauty of holiness and the holiness 
of beauty mean one thing, burn as one fire, shine as one light within him, 
he is not yet the great artist.” He was right in declaring that time’s 
judgments are “inexorably moral.” He would have some high authority 
say to every young artist (whether in sculpture, or painting, or music, or 
the drama, or poetry, or fiction): “So far from dreading that your moral 
purpose will interfere with your beautiful creation, go forward in the clear 
conviction that unless you are suffused, soul and body, with that moral 
purpose which finds its largest expression in love, you ought not to meddle 
with beauty; unless you are suffused with beauty do not dare to meddle 
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with truth; unless you are suffused with truth do not dare to meddle with 
goodness. In a word, unless you are suffused with truth, wisdom, goog. 
ness, and love, abandon the hope that the ages will accept you as an 
artist.” That is a fair, true warning to the men and women who are de. 
moralizing and defiling, in the various arts, realms which should belong 
to pure beauty, and who thus challenge the wrath of a moral! universe 
and invoke upon themselves and their works both curse and blight. In 
the chapter on Richard Malcolm Johnston his Georgia scenes are (is. 
cussed, and especially his novel, Old Mark Langston, a story of the queer 
characters and tangled happenings in a Georgia village. One mean char. 
acter, with nothing in him to admire, is old Jesse Lines. His daughter, 
Doolana, a noble girl, reads the Bible to him now and then. He doesn't 
enjoy it, because he finds it, he says, an “onfriendly kind of a book.” He 
stops his daughter’s reading one day and frees his mind about the “on. 
friendliness” of that book: “It may not be onfriendly to you; but to me— 
well, as fur as I can go to say about that book, it ain’t what I all friendly 
—not to me it ain’t. I’ve tuck her up, time and time ag’in, and tried to 
read her—as fur as I can understan’ her, and which they’s a heap in her 
I can’t understan’, ner make heads ner tails of—but which, somehow, 
she always seems onfriendly to me and ag’in me. I ain’t no great reader, 
nohow, as you know, ‘special sence my ‘fliction. But when I does read, 
I wants to read in a book which, ef she can’t be ‘special friendly, and 
pinted friendly, ain’t, at least on-friendly; or, ef it actilly ain't a-meanin’ 
o’ me by name, and abusin’ of me, yit is constant a-hintin’ round me— 
and which I were never a man that had to be kicked down-stars befo’ | 
could take a hint. Now you jes’ read out loud, whar you is, a while, and 
less see how she goes. ‘A righteous man hateth lying; but a wicked man 
is loathsome and cometh to shame.’ Thar! [cried he, in undisguised 
resentment]. Didn’t I tell you so? Shet her up. For God-a-mighty’s 
sake, Doolana, shet her up!” The author rates the service of Matthew 
Arnold to the world considerably higher than we do. Arnold’s life was 
a noble one, his ideals were fine and lofty, his literary rank among the 
foremost, his critical acumen keen and strong; but he lacked sweetness 
and magnanimity and the temper of the truly great, and his literary 
judgments were sometimes neither sound nor fair. He never was quite 
just to Tennyson. He declared him “far inferior in natural power to 
either Wordsworth or Shelley or Byron,” and “not a great or powerful 
spirit in any line.” George Meredith said that “the beauty of ‘enny- 
son’s poetry lies on the surface,” and in much the same temper as Arnold 
and Meredith a living critic recently wrote: “Tennyson enjoyed dur- 
ing his lifetime a conventional rank, which, as time goes on, he is bound 
to lose. He has been compared sometimes with Longfellow, whom he 
resembles in his triteness and his spirit of compromise. In no way 
does he resemble that world poet, Goethe, for, indeed, Tennyson is a class 
poet—a ‘middle class’ or ‘upper middle lass’ poet who sang not for 
man but for ‘gentlemen’ or, rather, for aspirants to gentility. Through the 
‘Idylils of the King’ runs a vein of ill-disguised snobbism which to some 
extent justified Swinburne’s nickname of ‘Morte d’Albert or Idylls of the 
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prince Consort.” Tennyson's earlier poems, including ‘Locksley Hall,’ were 
probably his best. But his inspiration was limited. He never could have 
written ‘The Ode on Intimations of Immortality’ or ‘Atalanta in Calydon.’” 
Arnold, deploring the neglect of literature, and especially of the best 
authors, said: “If I live to be eighty, I shall probably be the only person 
left in England who reads anything but newspapers and scientific publica- 
tions.” The tendency he deplored was real and regrettable, but his notion 
that he might ultimately find himself the only really cultured person in 
England was as characteristic as his notion that he was the one capable 
critic and competent pedagogue for the Anglo-Saxon world. We quote 
with pleasure these words. from Arnold on the poet’s function and duty: 
“The inevitable task for the modern poet henceforth is, not to preach a 
sublime sermon on a given text, like Dante, not to exhibit all the kingdoms 
of human life and the glory of them, like Shakespeare, but to interpret 
human life afresh and to supply a new spiritual basis for it.’ The value 
of that sentence is in its emphasizing of the necessity of a “spiritual basis” 
for human life. But no “new spiritual basis” is needed, inasmuch as 
Christ and his gospel put under all human life an all-sufficing spiritual 
pasis and into all human action an all-sufficient spiritual reason and 
motive. Of Arnold as a poet Frederic Harrison has written: “Arnold 
in his poetry dwells in a higher philosophic ether than any contemporary 
poet; and he has a wider learning, a cooler brain, and a more masculine 
logic.” A good bit of speech in this book is this by Professor William 
James, given at Radcliffe College: “The higher education should enable 
us to know a good man when we see him. . . . The feeling for a good 
human job anywhere, the admiration for the really admirable, the dis- 
esteem of what is cheap and trashy and impermanent—this is what we 
call the critical sense, the sense for ideal values. It is the better part of 
what men know as wisdom. .. . The sense for human superiority 
ought, then, to be our line. . . . Our colleges ought to have lit up in 
us a lasting relish for the better kind of men, a loss of appetite for 
mediocrities, and a disgust for cheap-jacks. We ought to smell, ag it 
were, the difference in quality in men and their proposals when we enter 
the world of affairs.” Yes, the colleges ought to do as much as that for 
their students; for, if they do not, their graduates will find a good many 
discerning persons out in the world capable of keen insight into character 
and shrewd estimate of human values, who never were inside a college, 
but whose moral and intellectual sagacity will make the graduate seem 
like an infant. They sense “the real thing” in manhood and womanhood 
when they see it, and can detect and will detest even educated shams. 
This notice of an attractive book shall end with the following incident 
related by the author: “In the Sunday morning responsive Scripture 
reading two voices near me drew my attention. One was the voice of a 
young, strong, healthy man, a good singer, and it had a clear, metallic 
ring indicating perhaps a degree of satisfaction with its own sound. This 
voice did not dwell on any particular words in a way that would hint at 
a soul-experience. The other voice was that of the man who held the book 
with me. It surprised me with its quality. I would not have guessed 
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from his looks that he would read well. It was the thirty-fourt! 
and when the word ‘troubles’ was reached his voice unconsciously | 
that he had suffered and been made sweet by sorrow. ‘O taste 
that the Lord is good,’ the younger man read with a metallic. | le-call 
utterance; but the older man's feeling tones somehow revealed th.» when 
sorrow had compassed him about, the Lord had delivered him out of all 
his troubles.” 
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Famous Stories of Sam P. Jones. Reproduced by Grorce R. Stuart. 1l2mo, p New 

York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, with portrait, 

Tuese extracts from a unique evangelist’s sermons and sayings are 
reproduced in his exact words by his sixteen-years associate and coworker. 
This rough and daring evangelist had his mission and did some effective 
work. In his way Jones was a genius. Also, he knew the way of the trans. 
gressor; he had trodden it nearly to the gates of death. He knew what 
wages the devil pays; he had been the devil's hired servant for years. He 
knew there is a hell; he had been there. He was relentless after sinners, 
knowing their haunts and hiding places, their tricks and turns, their mean- 
ness, falseness, and refuges of lies. He was a terror wherever he opened 
his batteries. He used extreme plainness of speech, as for example: “Some 
of you society women object to my plainness of speech; and yet you will go 
to the theater and witness vulgar plays and listen to indecent insinuations 
till near midnight. I sometimes give slop to the hogs, but I never get 
down in the pen and eat with them.” Again: “If I say a thing that 
hurts the feelings of a man who prays in his family, and pays his 
just debts, and hasn't more than one wife, and lives right in the estimation 
of good men—if I hurt that sort of a man, I will apologize every time. 
But I will die before I will apologize to you uncircumcised Philistines. | 
won't do it.” “The Lord Jesus never lost a chance to pour hot shot and 
grape and canister into the scribes and Pharisees, and they are the 
gentlemen I'm after.” Again: “If you lie down with dogs, you'll get up 
with fleas.” When some one says to this evangelist, “Jones, what are you 
always fighting the theater for? Don’t you think Joe Jefferson is a worthy 
and good man?” he replies: “Certainly, I do; and if you'll kill off all the 
tribe but Joe, I'll never say another word against theaters.” Here is his 
definition of heaven and hell: “Hell is the center of gravity for wicked 
ness; heaven is the center of gravity for righteousness.” To his brother 
preachers he said: “We do not speak with authority any longer. If | 
should go into Edison's laboratory and he should tell me not to touch a 
live wire, I wouldn’t touch it; I would know that if I did, I would be an 
angel in a minute. But preachers tell a man he will go to hell if he 
keeps on sinning, and he goes out of church saying to himself, ‘Shucks. 
I’ve heard that before.’” Another plain word: “When a preacher is more 
concerned about his next appointment than about his present success, he 
is on the down grade.” “You preachers ought to wollop those old deacons 
in your church that you know are not doing right. Maybe they won't 
pay you as much as they do now, but the consciousness of duty done beats 
all the money in the world. . . . It is easier to do your duty than to 
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find a lie that will answer for an excuse.” We know no reason to question 
the truth of Sam Jones’ statement when he said: “As for my personal 
ministry | have never counted the ccst. I have been no respecter of 
persons. Dudes and bums, millionaires and paupers, gold buggers and 
silver diggers, when the band begins to play, are all alike to me. I think 
[owe my success aS an evangelist to the fact that I have something to say 
and say it. I use plain Anglo-Saxon language.. I don’t say decayed; | say 
rotten. | don’t say penetrate, but pierce. I don’t say donkey, but jackass. 
| don’t say pandemonium; but hell. I don’t say ‘Home of the Good’; but 
heaven. And I always liken a fellow to the thing he is most like, whether 
he be like a hog, a dog, a fox, or a skunk, The plain truth plainly spoken 
js, 1 think, the most omnipotent thing in the world.” This declaration of 
war sounds like Garrison’s in the Liberator: “I have entered the fight 
against the devil never to give up. I will kicl. him as long as I have a 
foot. 1 will hit him as long as I have a fist. I will bite him as long as I 
have a tooth; and then gum him till I die.” This also he said about 
himself: “I thank God for the disposition I have to be with the under 
dog. If you want to find Sam Jones, just scratch under the bottom dog. 
if I'm not there, I’ve just gone to dinner and will be back in a few 
minutes.” Jones was a southerner. When a northerner asked him if he 
believed all negroes would steal he replied: “No, I don't even believe all 
white folks will steal.” For some churches he has a whip: “You pack 
your preacher in an icehouse and abuse him all the year because he don’t 
sweat. . . . Show me praying pews and I will show you a powerful 
pulpit. I know of one church where twenty were praying for the 
millennium and a hundred were playing for the booby prize in a 
progressive eucher party. Such Christians as those would not be in heaven 
six months before they would be gambling for each other’s crowns.” 
“When a church reaches the point where its services are all formal, where 
there is nothing but formality, then religion with it is nothing more than 
what you see represented in a watermelon patch—a scarecrow put up on 
a forked stick.” “I can sort of put up with a fellow in the church that 
won't do what we call church work, but who'll pay well. ‘There isn’t a 
railroad in heaven or earth that don’t charge extra for a sleeper, and you 
ought to pay it. But these fellows that don’t pay any and don’t pray any, 
are the growlers, and you ought to build an addition to every church in 
this country, and call it ‘The Growlery,’ and run them in there.” He has 
sharp words enough for preachers and churches, but when men of the 
world point to hypocrites in the church, he replies: “Yes, we have some 
hypocrites; we got them out of your crowd, and you can have them 
back where they belong, if you want them.” This evangelist is no fanatic; 
he is sane, sound, intelligible: “What is salvation? Well, when you sum 
it all up, here it is in a nutshell: Salvation is loving everything that God 
loves and hating everything that God hates. What a man loves and what 
a man hates determine his character.” Here is sound sense: “I like the 
fellow who works just like there wasn’t any God, and then trusts God 
just like he himself couldn’t do a thing. . . . I pray for my daily bread, 
but I have to hunt for my corn pone with the sweat running down the hoe- 
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handle.” We pick out some brief bits: “Heaven is just the other side of 
where a fellow is doing his level best.” “Let's make it fashionable to 
love God and keep his commandments.” “If some of these 0]! money- 
buggers get to heaven, they’ll be out before breakfast diggin: up the 
golden streets.” “If the devil were mayor of this city, I don’t think he 
would make any changes. I don’t see how he could get the sate to 
destruction any wider open; how he could have any more s:!oons or 
gambling-hells or bawdy houses or dirty theaters, or how he coui get up 
a dirtier set of grafting, wire-working politicians to run his business for 
him. . . . Some people seem to have queer kind of reverence for the 
devil; they act like they would have me call him Mr. Devil, or Colonel 
Devil, or Major Devil. I call some of his sons major or colone!, but | just 
call him plain old devil.” “Some of you fellows are so little | could put 
half a dozen of you in my vest pocket and never know you were there 
except when you got a-straddle of my toothpick. You mean, stingy, 
narrow-minded little rascals, a fly could sit on the bridge of your nose 
and paw you in one eye and kick you in the other. If I should get an 
order for some of you mean little chaps, I wouldn't send you by express. 
I’d just put a dozen of you in a matchbox and put a onecent stamp on 
you and send you by mail.” Sam Jones thus explains why he doesn't 
always use dainty, urbane language: “When you hear me drop down in 
style and grammar, you may know I’m just seeking the level of my 
crowd. I could preach nice if I wanted to, but nice preaching has been 
tried on you a long time. If nice preaching could have saved this town, 
you all would have had your wings ten years ago. . . . You complain 
that I've stirred up this town and raised a muss. The fact is I've let 
down my bucket a little too deep and stirred the mud. It’s your mud and 
my bucket.” “When two men are walking down the road and a dog 
following them, you can’t tell whose dog it is until the road forks. Then 
you can tell. The dog will follow his master. Next Wednesday night the 
theater will open and the prayer meeting bell will ring. Right there the 
road wilt fork and if your wife will keep her eye on you, she wil! find out 
whose dog you are.” “If I could only have religion in one place I would 
have it in my right hand, so that I could go out and do something for 
God.” “I haven't seen a horse race in twenty-five years. Not that I 
object to fine horses, but I object to the scrubby little devils who are 
around the race track betting on them. The horses are thoroughbred, the 
men are scrubs.” “The best way to kill an enemy is to love him to death. 
Then you don’t make his wife a widow, and nobody has to bury him, and 
you won't be punished.” “I have seen preachers who looked as melancholy 
as if their Father in heaven was dead and hadn’t left them a cent. 

Many a man imagines he has got religion because he’s solemn, when it’s 
only liver-complaint.” “Going to the theater to reform it is Jike drinking 
a barrel of liquor to get it out of the way. . . . Ina Georgia town a 
number of girls married men to reform them, and now that town is full 
of little whip-poor-will widows. . . . I have seen wives who set wine 
around on their table in the first years of their married life, and cut up 
a big shine according to the latest fashion of society—I have seen such 
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a wife with streaming eyes and with a face that God must pity to look 
at, begging me: ‘O, help me to save my husband! He’s gone forever.’” 
“The devil can get into anything. I have seen him get into a horse, and 
he wouldn't pull a hen off of the roost. I have seen him get into a baby, 
and it would squall enough to break up a meeting. I have seen him get 
into a man, and he would fuss and fume and cuss a blue streak. I have 
seen him get into a woman, and—Well, I never waited to see what hap- 
pened.” Here is a bit of reasoning: “The fact that I want to live forever 
is a strong proof that I shall live forever. God never made a fish with 
fins unti! he made an ocean for it to swim in. God never made a bird 
until he made an atmosphere for it to fly in. And God never put the 
jongings for immortality in a soul until he had made a grand heaven to 
satisfy these longings.” Sam Jones was not a complainer against life. 
He says: “This world is a thousand times better to me than I have been 
to it; I have no kick or complaint. I don’t kick any way. I am like the 
fellow that got both legs cut off by the train. They gathered around and 
began condoling with him. He looked up and said, ‘Gentlemen, I am not 
kicking.’”" Speaking of God’s promise to provide for his own, he says: 
“I tell you, God Almighty will take care of an honest man if he has to put 
the angels on half-rations for twelve months.” Urging gratitude for the 
divine goodness, he goes after the ungrateful thus: “Twenty-four years ago 
| looked at God’s love to my wife, to my child and to me, and in gratitude I 
said: ‘O, God, what dost thou ask of me?’ And all that he asked was that I 
should love him in return. Now, I am as frail 4 man as lives. I have 
my faults, | have my weaknesses, but. I have won the love of my dog. 
When I go home from a trip my dog Hero runs to meet me. He climbs 
up on me and kisses me like a dog kisses a man, and says: ‘If you want 
to hunt to-morrow, I will go with you and find birds as fast as you can 
shoot them.’ I say: ‘Hero, why do you love me so” He wags his tail 
and looks up and says in his way: ‘Because you are so good to me.’ I 
have won the love of my horse. I go down to the stable and he lays his 
face against mine and talks to me in his language, and says: ‘I am so 
glad to see you back. If you want a horseback ride, have Joe put the 
saddle on me and I will give you every gait that a horse ever went.’ And 
I say to him: ‘Dexter, why do you love me so?’ And he says: ‘Because 
you are so good to me.’ My brother, if you do not love God, who has 
been so good to you all of your life, you are lower down than my dog or 
my horse. God's goodness to you is enough to melt a rock.” Jones went 
to hear a lecture on sociology, and gives the following description of the 
lecture and what he said to the lecturer afterwards: “He told us all the 
ologies—biology, geology, and zoilogy—and how he did capture that 
crowd. This was his peroration: ‘Now, ladies and gentlemen, in view of 
these facts of biology and geology and sociology, the man that believes 
that God created this world just six thousand years ago, and that on the 
finishing day of creation he picked up a little piece of mud and blew on it, 
and a living, perfect man walked off and stumbled over an apple and fell 
in a barrel of whisky, and is reeling off to hell—a man who will believe 
that now will believe anything. Why, rather, I believe that the world 
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has existed for millions of years, and God created man away down among 
the lower animals, and he has come up higher and higher ay higher, 
and some day he will reach the stature of a full man.” He bowe himself 
off the platform, and the platform and the people whooped an. hollered. 
He walked down, took my arm, and walked off with me, and | gaiq: 
‘Hello, Bud. You dug up more snakes to-day than you can kil] the 
balance of your life. It is a sin and a shame for a minister of God to dig 
up snakes and throw them on the crowd, for you can easily unsettle the 
beliefs of the weak these days, but it is mighty hard to settle them back 
again.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘Jones, I think there is less harm in the promul. 
gation of truth than in the suppression of truth.’ ‘Yes, but,’ I said. ‘you 
don’t know but that everything you stated was a lie. Now,’ said |, ‘will 
you, the next time you deliver your great sermon on sociology, wil! you 
slip in a parenthesis for me?’ He promised that he would, and then | 
said: “Tell the people I heard your lecture, and that I didn’t like it. | 
don’t like a joke on God; and tell your neighbors that I didn’t know the 
modus operandi of creation, whether God on the finishing day picked up 
a piece of mud and blew upon it, and a living, perfect man walked away 
and stumbled over an apple and fell into a barrel of whisky and then into 
hell. I don’t know what that means. But I do know, for I was right on 
the spot when the thing happened, that the good God did come down to 
Cartersville, Georgia, nearly thirty years ago, and picked up the dirtiest 
piece of mud in the town, called Sam Jones, and blew upon it, and a 
living man for God and right has been walking forth from that day to 
this.” And I believe the breath of the Almighty is omnipotent!” This 
evangelist once said to a crowd: “I don’t believe we came from monkeys, 
but when I look at some of you fellows I feel sure that some of us are 
headed that way.” Here is one of Jones’s finest sayings: “This is a great 
world in which you and I live, brother. There may be larger worlds, and 
grander and better worlds than this, but this is a great world. Its moun- 
tains are God’s thoughts piled up; its prairies God's thoughts spread out: 
its rivers God’s thoughts in motion; its flowers God's thoughts in bloom; 
its harvests God's thoughts in bread; its dew drops God's thoughts in 
pearls; and, whenever we look about us, every object smiles back upon 
us, and says, ‘I am but the gift of a gracious Father to his wayward 
children”” Here is a gentle rap at the Eddyites: “There is one consolation 
in being a Christian Scientist; if you ever get in the water over your 
head you need not be scared, for your head will swim all right. It is light 
enough to float. Just lift your handkerchief for a sail, and you will come 
in with the first favorable breeze.” 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Ropsert Wit11am Rocers, Ph.D. (Leipsic), 
Litt.D., LL.D., F.R.G.S., Professor in Drew Theological Seminary. 8vo, pp. 235 
New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, cloth, illustrated, 
$2, net. 

Tuese five lectures were delivered at Harvard University in 1905. 

That Dr. Rogers is conspicuously qualified to speak with authority in the 

department of Assyriology is recognized by the world of scholarship. He 
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js, without doubt, in the front rank amcng American scholars. America 
knows this; England knows it; Germany knows it. He is so reckoned by 
such men as Friedrich Delitzsch of Berlin, Karl Marti of Bern, and A. H. 
Sayce and C. F. Burney of Oxford. The qualified readers of his books on 
this and the other side of the ocean know it. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, author 
of Italy and Her Invaders, says Professor Rogers is “one of the most 
jearned Assyrian scholars of the day.” The book before us has been com- 
mended to Oxford students. Great scholars in any department of learn- 
ing are not many; but still fewer are those who are able to reduce their 
learning to order, to communicate it to the less learned in intelligible, 
lucid, and cogent form; and yet more exceptional is the scholar in ancient 
things who has the genius to kindle his pupils and hearers into enthu- 
silastic interest in matters which usually seem dusty and musty to the 
unlearned. That Dr. Rogers has this rarest of gifts is testified to by 
successive generations of students in his classroom, and by the great 
audiences to whom his brilliant and fascinating lectures have been de- 
livered in hundreds of places. He makes these dry bones live. To popu- 
larize Assyriology is a triumph. And he succeeds in doing it. The special 
topic of these Harvard lectures is the religion of Babylonia and Assyria in 
its relations to Israel. No cbmprehensive summary of such a volume can 
be given here. We can only commend it as, doubtleSs, the best, the clearest, 
most compact, and most satisfactory presentation of its subject. It deals 
with a difficult and formidable theme in a sane, wise, careful, and unex- 
ceptionable way. And, as one intelligent reviewer says, “It is so arranged 
and digested that it is readily comprehensible by the merest tyro in the 
study of comparative religion. It is a fine example of lucid exposition and 
of intelligent portrayal.” “By way of introduction Dr. Rogers tells the 
story of the excavations, since 1811, at Nineveh and Babylon, by means 
of which an ancient civilization has been plucked from oblivion. The 
work of the engineers at the mounds—Rich, Botta, Layard, Hassam, and 
Jules Oppert—was matched in patience by the efforts of Grotefend and 
other scholars who set themselves to deciphering the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, bricks that seemed at first determined not to testify. Comparing 
the Babylonian sacred literature with the Hebrew writings, Professor 
Rogers does not see how a casual reader could fail to discern a depend- 
ence of several Old Testament passages on the older mythology. The 
influence dates from the occupation of Canaan by the Israelites. Even 
the name ‘Jahweh’ was an inheritance from Babylon. That name only, 
however, for the Hebrew people had a conception of God to which the 
great thinkers in Babylonia never attained. It was ethical monotheism 
that gave Israel its spiritual supremacy, and the origin of that superior 
faith can be found, says the author, in nothing short of a personal reve- 
lation of God in human history.” For twenty-six years Professor Rogers 
has been a diligent and ardent student in Assyriology as well as an emi- 
nent teacher of Hebrew and the Old Testament. He says: “Almost from 
the beginning my studies were carried chiefly into the historical side of 
Assyriology—a great field and full of surprises. From an unsympathetic 
narrowness I have been delivered by the calling which bade me teach the 
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Old Testament in Hebrew to successive companies of young m 
history of the Babylonians and Assyrians played well into the t: 
those Hebrew prophets, whose preaching has Babylonian, Assy) 
Chaldean kings and armies for a background. The Old Testamen 
also early quickened my interest in the religion of the great | 
the Tigris and Euphrates, with whom Israel had so many con 
periences. With sympathetic interest, therefore, both in histor) 
religion, among the Assyrians and Babylonians on the one sid: 
in the Old Testament on the other, I have, for years, lived dai 
ever-fresh readjustment of my views concerning their mutual! 
ship.” Of these Harvard lectures the author says in his preface 
were written and delivered in a white heat, and represent all that I can 
now do in helping others to a vivid picture of Israel's religious associa. 
tion with Babylonia, or in solving the extremely difficult problems which 
recent research, critical, archeological, and religious, have put lx 
That the solutions which I here offer are final I do not dream for a mo- 
ment; that they are worth consideration I firmly believe; that they have 
helped me I know... . To all who would fain secure some help from an- 
other in this difficult field I offer this little book, knowing well its limita- 
tions, and desiring only to serve the cause of truth. The happy people 
who have found no difficulties in the Old Testament while they surveyed it 
in the light which now shines upon it from Babylonia and Assyria need 
not trouble themselves to read it; not for them was it written, nor wis 
it delivered, in the first instance, to such as they.” 
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